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TO THE j 


READER. 
W.- Eaſily foreſee ſome People will be difobliged 
w/o the = Job! f theſe Sor an _ 
think themſetves treated with too little Ce- 
a remony; But unleſs they can diſarm their 
pretended Adverſary, and confute his Arguments, 
I would deſire them by all means to ſmother their 
Reſentments : For as bad as the World ts, to 
appear in defence of Pride, and turn Advocate 
for the Devil, looks like an untoward ſort 
of an Employment. However to ſweeten their 
Humour as much as may be, they may pleaſe to 
conſider that there was no good to L done in this 
C Th without plain dealing ; This Malady of all 
others muſt be well examined, otherwiſe its in 
vain to expect a Cure. *TiSf to no purpoſe to 
declaim in general againſt a Proud man, and 
to give him a great many hard Names ; for 
unleſs you point direflly upon his Vice, dt- 
flingutſh it's Nature, and. diſcover the weakneſs 
4 that which he builds upon, Every one will 

e ſure to avoid the Charge and parry againſt the 
Application. Farther, to abate their Cenſure 1 
think it not improper to acquaint them that here are 
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To the Reader. 


no particular Charafers attempted, nor ts there 
the leaſt intention to provoke or expoſe any Per- 
ſon Living. Beſides when a Peice like this is 
drawn from ſo many different Faces; the mixing 
of Features and C omplettions, will keep the Ori- 
ginals from being diſcover'd. In ſbort the De- 
ſtern of this ſmall Diſcourſe is only to make Mens 
more uſeful and acceptable to Society, and more 
eaſie to themſelves then they generally are : And 
that thoſe who qver-top their Neighbours upon 
any conſiderable account ; may manage their Ad- 
wantage with that Modefty and good Humour, 
ou none may have any juſt ocaſion to wiſh them 
els. 
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PaHiloTINus and PHILALETHES4 


Hilalethes, T am glad to ſee you, 
Philot. though you are ſo wrapt up 


in Speculation that I ſcarce 
knew you at firſt fight; pray 
why ſo thoughtful ? you don't uſe to have fo 
much Philoſophy in your Face. 
Philal. I have a particular reaſon to look 
a little pretendingly at - preſent ; therefore I 
hope you will excuſe it. 
Philot. With all my Heart, for I ſuppoſe 
you will not make a praQtice of it ; But what- 
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ever Emergency you may be under, I would ? 
adviſe you to appear in your old ſhape again ; 

for in my Judgment that contemplative Fi- 
gure does not become. you..., 

Philal. 'T am forry to hear thinking agrees 
ſo ill with my Conſtitution; but T hope this 
Alteration does not ariſe from any natural An- 
tipathy I have to Senſe, 'but from the unaccep- 
tableneſs of the ſubjeq I am upon. 

Philot. Pray if .it be not to free a Queſtion, 
what were you muſing npon ? 

- Philal. Why laſt night T happened to light 
upon an overgrown Fop, who plagued the 
Company with ſuch an impertinent Hiſto 
of his Quality and performances, and was ſo 
vain and inſolent. in all his behaviour, that as 
ſoon as I was delivered from him, I had a plen- 
riful occaſion to conſider the unreaſonableneſs 
of Pride ; which is the preſent Employment 
of my Thoughts, and upon a full view, I 
hind uch tolly, and ill humour, and Mon- 
ſer, \n the Compoſition of this vice, that T . 
am aſhamed, and almoſt afraid, of the 1dez 
} have raiſed. - 

Philot. *Tis ſomewhat hard you can't ſtand 
the charge of your own Immagination ; -But 
though I ſhall. not diſpute your courage, yet I 
much queſtion your Mortification, © 

Philal. The Reaſon of your cenſure ? 

Philct. Becauſe I have obſerved it's but a 
bad Sign of Humility to declaim againſt Pride ; 
for he that is really humble will be _ 
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* Cerned about reſpect and applauſe ; fuch a Per- 
ſon values himſelf upon nothing but his Con- 
ſcience and Integrity, and therefore the haugh- 
tineſs of another can't make him; uneaſie; fo 
that if he finds himſelf wince upon the ac- 
count, of. negle&t, he may be pretty well afſu. 
red he has a ſore place. 
| Philal. 1 think you are ſomewhat out in 
your notion of Humulity ; . for that virtue does 
not;make us either {ervile or inſenſible, it does 
not oblige us to be ridden at the pleaſure of 
every cons We may ſhew our diſlike 
of an imperious humour, as well as of any o- 
ther fooliſh Attion, both for the Benefit of 
others, and in vindication of our own right. 
Philot, 1 am glad to hear ' this- conceſſion: 
from you, becauſe from hence it follows that 
a man may have a juſt eſteem of himſelf 
without being proud : Now if this obſervation 
was remembred and rightly applyed, men 
would not be ſo cenſorious in this point, nor 
miſtake their own Pride for their neighbours 
ſo often as they do. For inttance, a man whom 
the Law has made my Superiour, may take 
notice of his Quality if he pleaſes; but this 
can't well be done except he) makes me an 
abatement of the regard he receives from me, 
theretore I ought not, to interpret the Reſerve 
or Familiarity of his Carriage, as a Neglett, 
tor provided he keeps within his proportion, 
he challenges nothing but his own ; ſo that 
if.F am dilpleaſed, the Pride tics on my fide, 
B 2 for 
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for affeQting to havean equal Regard paid to 
rſons who are unequal. 

Philal. T have nothing to obje&t againſt 
the main of your diſcourſe, and conceive that 
the beſt way to know whether we are guilty 
or not, and to prevent charging this odious 
Imputation unjuſtly upon others, is to ſtate 
the nature of Pride, and to enquire 1nto the 
Grounds of it. 

|: Philot. T confeſs that is the way to pinch 
5 the Queſtion, therefore let what will come of 
it, T will ſtand the teſt of your Method, 
if though I am afraid you will ſay ſome unac- 
hi ceptable things. 

Philal. Suppoſe do; if the SubjeCt leads me 
| to it, the fault is not mine: But to come to the 
L point: Pride has a very ſtrong Foundation in 
N the mind ; it's bottonn'd upon Rif-love. 

Philot. Then T find there is ſomewhat to 

I : work upon. '$ 

| . Philal. Pray give me leave, I ſay Pride is 

originally founded in ſelf-love, which is the 

moſt intimate and inſeparable Paſſion of hu- 

mane Nature, The kindneſs men have for 

j themſelves, 1s apt to put them upon overva- 

| tuing their own things : which humour unleſs 

checked in time, will make them take moſt 

! delight in thoſe Circumſtances and Attions 
which diſtinguiſh them from their Neigh- 
bours ; and place their ſuppoſed Advantages 
in the beft Iight. Now this deſign 1s beſt 
purſued by being Maſter of uncommon Ex- - 
Es, , cellences, 
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cellences, which though deſired by all, are 
poſſeſſed but by a few ; for the rarenels of things 
raiſes their Eſteem , and draws a general Ad- 
_ And their _ of being diſtin- 

7 is one reaſon w love to 
S odds in their own Ng, od tro — 
diſtance between themſelves and their Neigh- 
bours as wide as may be, which often runs 
them upon a vain, and tyrannical Oftentation 
of their Power, Capacity, &c. For this mag- 
nificent diſcovery makes the difference between 
them and their Neighbours the more apparent, 
and Conſequently occaſions their own Great- 
neſs to be the more remarkable. 

Philot. TIthink you have ſaid ſomething very 
remarkable, and I don't know but you may 
grow conliderable by it, if you can prove your 
Aﬀertion. 

Phila. Pray what riſing DoQtrine, have I 
laid down ? 

Philot. You ſay that Pride is founded in 
ſelf-love, which is an unſeparable Paſſion of 
humane nature ; from whence I gather, that 
it's impoſſible for a man not to be proud, be- 
cauſe it's impoſſible for a man not to love him- 
ſelf. We are like to have an admirable Pre- 
ſervative from you at this rate. 

Philal. Not fo faſt, If you had attended to 
the whole, you might have obſerved that by 
{elf-love I meant the Exceſles of it. : 

Philor. 1 thought a Man could not have 
loved himſelf too well. 

B 4 Phi- 
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Philal. If by loving you mean wiſhing him- 
{elf happy, I agree with you ; for we may, 
or rather we mult defire to be as happy. as is 
pobſſite, provided it be without prejudice to an« 
other. - But: then if Eſteem is underſtood by 
Love, it's caſic ( without care) to exceed in our 
own behalf; and in this ſenſe we certainly do 
love our ſelves too well, as often as we ſet an 
overproportioned and unuſual value _ an 
thing becauſe it's our own ; as if our fondneſs 
and partiality was the true Standard of worth, 
and we had the faculty of turning every thing 
we touched into gold. _ | 

Philot. I will not conteſt this point any far- 
ther with you ; but as I remember you ſtarted >. 
another Paradox, by intimating that it was a 
ſign of Ambition to eſteem any Excellency 
the higher for being uncommon : Now fince 
the value of an Advantage is enhanſed by 
its ſcarceneſs, and made more reputable to the 
owner; I think it ſomewhat hard not to give 
a man leave to love that moſt which 1s moſt 
ſerviceable to him. 

-  Philal, So it would if. he had no body. to 
love but himſelf; but ſince he is both obliged 
and naturally inclinable to univerſal Benevo- 
lence, this alters the Caſe: for he who va- 
lues any thing the more for being uncommon, 
will defire 1t ſhould continue ſo, which is no 
kind wiſh to his Neighbours, and is an Ar- 
gument that a man does not delight in an Ad- 
yantage ſo much for it ſelf, as for the _ 
| | on ; 
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fon; not ſo' much for its own irreſpeQive 
goodneſs, as becauſe others want it. Now- it 
affordsa more generous, and I believe, a more 
: tranſporting pleaſure, to converſe with uni- 
verſal Happineſs, though we make no greater 
figure in it, then the reſt of our Neighbours ; 
then to be gazed at, and admired by a Crowd- 
of indigent and inferiour People. 

. - Philot. The: World does not ſeem to be of 
your opinion ; however I will let your Ar 
ment paſs for the good nature of it. But after 
all let me tell you, though I have no mind 
to be counted proud, yet I-have a ſtrong fan- 
cy for my ſelf, and therefore af;you will not 
allow me to be civil to my Perſon, we might 
een as good diſpute no farther, for— 

Philal, Don't trouble - your ſelf, if your 
Terms are moderate, ll_— break off up- 
on that ſcore, therefore I will offer at a ſhort 
negative diſcription of Pride, in which if it's * 
poſſible I will give you fatisfaCtion. 

Philot. Pray let us ſee how liberal you wall 


Philal. Firſt it's ne part of Pride to be con- 
ſcious of any perfections we have, whether 
' Intellectual or moral; for this 1s 1n many Ca- 
ſes neceſſary, and impoſſible to be avoided. 
He that is wiſe or learned muſt know it, other- 
wiſe he can't underſtand when he judges true 
or falſe, nor diſtinguiſh difficult and noble 
Speculations, from triflingand vulgar Remarks, 
nor tell when he acts rationally or mot, 
Now 
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Now a Man that is ignorant of theſe things 
can neither be wiſe nor knowing : Therefore 
as he that has a juſt and vigorous ſenſe of 
the Magnitude, Diſtance and Colours of Ob- 
jets, muſt conclude that he has eyes whe- 
ther he will or not; ſo theſe perfeQions of 
the mind diſcover themſelves by their own 
Light : The poſſeſſour can no more be igno- 
rant of them, than he can doubt of his Ex- 
iſtence when he is awake. To give one in- 


ftance more : How can any Perſon have true 


Fortitude, who does not know how far he 
ought to hazard himſelf, and wherein the 
baſeneſs of Cowardiſe conſiſts? So that to 
affirm a Man may be ignorant of his own con- 
ſiderableneſs, is to make him wiſe and great, 
and good by chance, which 1s a contradiQti- 
tion to the Excellences ſuppoſed in him. 

Philot. Right. And fince I like the Frank- 
nels, and tendency of your Ar t, Pl] try 
if I can reinforce it: I ſay then, ſuppoſing 
it was poſſible for a man to be 1gnorant of 
his good Qualities; it was by no means con- 
venient : For if he carried ſuch a Treaſure 
about him, without knowing how well fur- 
niſhed he was ; its ſomewhat hard to conceive 
how he could either improve or uſe it : If it 
lay thus cloſe, it would be little better, than 
a Mine undiſcovered, for which neither the 
owner of the Ground, or any Body elſeare ever 
the richer. 


Philal. You ſay well, and therefore I ſhall 
venture 
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venture in the ſecond place to affirm, That 
as we. may be acquainted with our own Ac- 
compliſhments, without being guilty of Pride, 
ſo neither is it any branch of this fin to diſco- 
ver that they are greater then ſome of our 
Neighbours enjoy. If we have a real Ad- 
vantage over another, it's no ſin to be ſenſible 
of it ; toapprehend otherwiſe, is to judge con- 
trary to the Reaſon of things ; when the Caſe 
is plain, we may believe we have more Ho- 
neſty, Senſe, &c. Then ſomeothers : This is 
as allowable as it is for us to think, that we 
have better Complexions than Moors, and are 
taller than Pygmues. | 

Philot. Can you go on? 

Philal. Yes, Pm not afraid to add. Third- 
Iy, that we dow fall into the fin of Pride, 
by being delighted with thoſe Advantages of 
Mind, Body or Fortune, which Providence 
has given us ; theſe things in the very notion 
of them are ſuppoſed wh beneficial, Now 
it's natural and neceſſary for us to be pleaſed 
with the Enjoyment of that which is good ; of 
that whichis agreeable to our Faculties, and an 
Advancement of our Nature : To ſpeak ſtrift- 
ly, when the Faculty and the Object are 
rightly proportioned, Satisfaction follows of 
courſe, and its as impoſſible for us not to be 
pleaſed, as it is for fire not to aſcend : Far- 
ther, if we are not allowed to take any Sa- 
tisfaQtion in our condition, we are not bound 
to. give God thanks for it ; for we are - 
O - 
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Obliged to be thankful for that which does us 
no good : But nothing can do us any good, 
except it be by giving us. a pleaſure either 
in hand or in proſpett. Fourthly, it is go part 
of Pride, to be more pleaſed with having; an 
Advantage our ſelves, then by ſeeing 'one of 
the ſame value poſſeſſed by another. 

Philot. Make this out and you will 0- 
blige me. 

Philal. Very well: I prove my Propoſition 
thus. Firſt, Becauſe that which ' is in our 
Poſſeſſion, or incorporated into our Eſſence, is 
always in our Power, andready to be made uſe 
of when we think fit. But that which belongs 
to another is often at a diſtance, and out of our 
reach, and can't be communicated to us, though 
the owner was never ſo willing, - Secondly, it 
muſt be more agreeable to be Maſter of any, 
perfection our "cons then to contemplate one 
of the ſame nature 1n another ; becauſe every 
one is more certain .of the kind. Inclination 
he has to himſelf, than he can be of the Aﬀecti- 
on. of any other Perſon whatever : That 1 
will be always kind to my ſelf, I am as well 
aſlured of, as that I have a being ; but that a- 
nother will be ſo, is impoſſible for me tv know : 
And therefore let a man be never {ſo good na- 
tured, it muſt be ſomewhat more ſatisfactory 
to him, to ſee himſelf well furniſhed wi any 
kind, than his - Neighbour, Thirdly, that 
which is our own and in our Nature, wc 
bave the moſt intimate and vigorgus ſenſe os 
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for the preſence. of any deſirable objet, we 


know is more acceptable and entertaining than 
either the notion-or Proſpect of it : Poſſeſſion 
wes us the Life of the thing ; But hopes and 
* Fancy can furniſh out no more at the beſt 
then a Picture finely drawn. So that, for Ex- 
ample, let a_ man be of never fo generous and 
diſintereſted a Spirit, yet it's natural for him 
to be better pleaſed with being rich himſelf 
(ifhe has any valuefor riches) than in having 
the bare Idea of an Eſtate: Beſides as I ob- 
ſerved, that which is our own, is always 
at our diſpoſal, and does not depend upon 
the uncertain Inclination and humour of an- 
other. | 
Philot. Very comfortably argued : I find 
then by your diſcourſe that a Man may without 


vanity be pleaſed with his 7 220 and 


have good Thoughts © ſelf too if he 
deſerves it. Now fome PeFle are {o unrea- 
{onable, that they will neither give Men leave 
tolove, nor underſtand themſelves ; if they 
are conſcious of any commendable Quality, 
they muſt be ſure to lay it out of the Way 
that they may -not ſee 1t ; nay if a Man has 
taken never {o much care to make himſelf in- 
ignificant, in order to the promoting of Hu- 
mlity, they will ſcarce let him know he is 
good for nothing, for fear he ſhould grow con- 
ceited of his vertue. But I perceive you are not 
ſo ſtrait-laced, and pedantick in your Notions. 
Therefore if you can recover us no more 

Ground, 
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Ground, let us know direttly what Pride is, 
and be as fair as you can. 

Philal. Why Pride in the plaineſt words 
which I can think of, is too lugh an Opinion 
of our own Excellency. 

Philot. How ſhall we know when we 0+ 
ver-rate our ſelves ? | 

Philal. That is a very ſeaſonable queſtion, 
and abſolutely neceſſary to the ſtate of the 
Caſe: Therefore I ſhall lay down ſome indif- 
putable Marks of this Vice, that whenever 
we ſee the Tokens we may- conclude the 
Plague is in the Houle. 


hilot. Let us hear your Diagnoſticks, 
Philal. Firſt, "Then we may be aſſured we 


have this Diſeaſe, when we value any Perſon 
cheifly becauſe his advantages are of the ſame 
nature with thoſe we enjoy, neglecting 0- 
thers who have an equal right to Regard 
only becauſe their Privileges are of a different 
kind from our own. For inſtance, when 
Men who derive their conſiderableneſs from 
the Sword, the Gown, or their Anceſtours, 
think none worthy their Eſteem but fuch as 
claim under their own Pretences ; In this caſe 
it's evident it can be nothing but partiality 
and conceitedneſs which makes them give the 
Prehemenence, 

Secondly, We may certainly conclude our 
ſelves infected with this Vic@ when we In- 
vade the Rights of our Neighbour, not upon 


th: account of Covetouſneſs, but of Domuni- 
on ; 
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on ; only that we may have it in our pow- 
er to create Dependencies, and to give another 
that which is already his own. 

Thirdly, When Men don't meaſure their 


civil Advantages by the Laws of their Coun- 
try, but by their own fancies, and the ſub- 


miffions of Flatterers ; this is another infalli. 
ble ſign they are Proud. 

Fourthly, T'o mention no more, When Men 
love to make themſelves the ſubje&t of diſ- 
courſe: To con over their Pedigrees, and 
obtrude the Bjazon of their exploits . upon 
the, company ; this is an argument they are 
overgrown with conceit, and very much ſmit- 
ten with themſelves. = 

Philor. Though I think you have hit the 
hs rp pretty well, yet accept they are 
marked ſomewhat more diſtinQtly, 'tis poſſible 
for a Man to have moſt of them without be- 
ing ere the wiſer. For unleſs we are able 
to draw up a juſt State of the Degrees of 
merit, we can never take the true height of 
our pretentions, and being in this uncertainty 
it's odds if ſelf Love does not make us deter- 


- Mine to the prejudice of our Neighbours. 


Now I would gladly know how we muſt go 
to work to be ſufficiently informed in thus 
Point. 

Philal, We muſt endeavour to get right 
apprehenſions of the ſeveral Excellencies of 
humane Nature, and what proportion they 
hold to each other: In order to the aſſiſting 
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our Judgment in thus caſe -I ſhall lay down 


theſe general rules. 
Kirſl, Thoſe advantages which ſpring from 


' our ſelves, which are the effeQts of our pgwer 


and courage, of our Induſtry or Underſtanding, 
are more valuable than thoſe which arede- 
rived, and borrowed, becauſe- they are a ſign 
of a Richer and more active-nature. EO 
Secondly, Thoſe Qualities- which are moſt 
uſeful ought to have the Preference : for ſince 
acknowledgments cught to be ſuitable to the 
nature of benefits received, thoſe who have the 


| largeſt Capacity of obliging, may fairly chal- 


lenge the Preheminence in our Eſteem ; and 
therefore in the third place the duration of an 
advantage ought to. be confider'd ; And that 
which has the firmeſt Conſtitution and is moſt 
hikely to continue, ought to be preter*dto others 
whichAare brittle and ſhort live. Theſe rules 
ctrefully apply*d will ſhew-us how far our pre- 
rentions to Regard are ſhort of, or exceed 0+ 
ther Mens, and fo prevent an over-weening, 0- 
pinion of our ſelves. However, we are to ob- 
{erve that outward ReſpeCt ought to be given 
according to the diſtinctions of Law ; and 
though a* Man may happen to be very de- 
feQive in point of-merit, yet we ought to 
take notice of the value Authority has ſet upon 
tum. 

Philot. Give me leave to put in a word, 
which is to tell you, that though I am not 
fatisfied with your Inſtances, yet I am glad 

tO 
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to find you will allow us different degrees 
of worth. T was almoſt afraid you would 
have fet all Mankind upon a Level. 

Philal: To deliver you from ſuch appre- 


| henſions, I freely grant you tliat the Dittin- 
| tions of Quality Gy to be kept up for the 


Encouragement of Induſtry, and the ſupport 


- of Government. I hope, now you have the rea- 


ſon of my Conceſſion, you will not be fo fu- 
ſpicious for the future. | 
Philot. No, not till you give me a farther oc- 


| caſion ; Eſpecially ſince the inference of your 


diſcourſe is not unacceptable, from whence 
it followeth, that when a Man fees plainly 
that he has the Advantage of his Neighbour, 
he may let him underſtand fo niuch without 
any offence to humility. 

Philal, No doubt of it, eſpecially when his 
ſtation is publick ; but then thediſcovery of his 
ſuperiority ought to be managed with a great 
deal of Art and good nature, to which weare 
oblig*d not only 1n point of Complailance but 
juſtice : For though there 1s often a real ditte- 
rence between one Man and another, yet the 
party who has the advantage ulually magni- 
hes the inequality beyond all fence, and Fro- 
portion, Men don't conſider that the great 


priviledges of humane Nature are common to 


the whole Kind ; ſuch as being equally rela- 
ted to God and Adam; reaſon and immorta- 
lity, the ſame Number of ſenſes, and much of 
the lame perfeQtion and continuance. And as 

WO ' for thoſe 
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thoſe things which are the peculiar Advanta- 
ges of a few ; they are either acquired and en- 
joyed by the ſtrength of thoſe general ones I 
have mentioned,or elſe they are torreign and in 
a great meaſure Chimerical, and therefore can 
be noreal inrichments of our nature ; "They are 
often no more then the Bleſſings of Chance, 
of Flattery, and Imagination. And though 
they may {ſet us upon higher Ground, yet they 
can add nothing to the true Stature of our 
Being. But to combate this Vice more ſuc- 
ceſsfully, we'll examine its-moſt plauſible Pre- 
tences,and ſee if we can diſcover the weakneſs 
of them. 

Philot. What pretences are thoſe ? 

Philal, I mean Learning, Nobility, and 
Power ; for theſe you know are accounted the 
brighteſt & moſt diſtinguſhingAdvantages. But 
though they oughrall to be conſigered, yet I be- 
lieve theres much moreWeight latd upon them, 
than in {trict reaſon they wall bear. 

Philot. You talk as it you were retained by 
the Mobile, and had a Mind to bring us back to 
our original State of Ignorance and Peaſantry. 

Philal. T tfll you once again you are much 
miſtaken. I have no deſign to leſſen the va- 
lue of any mans Honour, or Underſtanding : 
Let People have as much Sence and Quality 
as they pleaſe, provided they don't grow trou- 
blefom and ridiculous about it. 

Philot. I ſomewhat ſuſpect you have a mind 


to engroſs this Vice of Pride to your felt. 
This 
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Fhis fort of diſcourſe looks like declaiming 
againſt arbitrary Power, where the ſharpeſt 
InveCtives are commonly made by the moſt 


/Enterpriſing, and unmortifyed Men, who are 
only angry that they are nor pofſeſſed of that 


abloſuteneſs themſelves, which they endeavour 


to render odious in others. 


Fhilal. Hah ! you are {omewhat ſmart. How- 
ever let me tell you, if I haye any ſuch projet 
as you imagine, you have me upon a fair, Di- 
lemma. For, if my reaſogs againſt Pride hold 
good, they will ſtand vpoFWcord againſt my 
(elf, which I ſuppoſe w:ll be no unacceptable 
revenge for you : if they are inſignificant, you 
will have the diverſion of laughing at the 
folly of the attempt : and which is more con- 
{iderable, you may keep your good opinion of 
your ſelf into the bargain. 

Philot. Pray begin your attack as you think 
ht, and for difputes fake ll try how far I can 
maintain the ground againit you. 

Philal. Firlt rhen, Learning (to begin there) 
and High Conceit agree very well together : 
for a Man of Letters may have a clearer notion 
of the ſtupidneſs and deformity of this Vice, 
and being better acquainted with the frame and 
paſſions of huraane Nature, he can't chooſe 
but diſcover how unacceptable it muft make 
him to all Mankind.” Betides he is ſuppos'd to 
know that nothing in ftrift reaſon deſerves a- 
true Commendation, but a right uſe of the Lt- 
berty of our Will, which 1s 1n every ones poW- 
er to manage to advantage, C2 Se 
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Secondly, Learning gives us a fuller con- 
viction of the imperfettion of our nature, which 
one would think might diſpoſeus to Modeſty, 
The more a Man knows the ryore he diſcovers 
his ignorance, He can ſcarce look upon any 
part of the Creation, but he finds himſelf en- 
compaſſed with doubts and difficulties. There 
is ſcarce any thing ſo trifling or ſeeming] 
common, but perplexes his underſtanding, if 
he has bur ſenſe enough to look into all the 
objeAtions which may be raiſed about it. He 
knows he has a being tis true, and ſo does a 
Peaſant, but what this things which he calls 
himſelf, is hard to ſay. He has reaſon to be- 
heve, that he 1s compounded of two very 
difterent ingredients, Spirit, and Matter ; but 
how ſuch unallyed and diſproportioned fub- 
fttances ſhould hold any Correſpondence and 
act upon each other, no mans Learning yet 
could ever tell him. Nay how the parts of 
Matter cohere, 1s a Queſtion which, it's likely 
will never be well anſwer'd in this life. For 
though we make uſe of the faireſt Hypotheſes, 
yet it we perſue the Argument home, we ſhall 

o nigh to diſpute away our Bodies, and rea- 
on our ſelves all in peices. Infomuch that if 
we had nothing but Principles to encourage 
us, we might juſtly be afraid of going abroad, 
leaſt we ſhould be blown away like a heap 


of quit : For it's no ſolution to ſay the grea- 
ter parts of Matter are conneQted with hook- 
cd particles ; for ſtill the difficulty returns how 

theſe 
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theſe Hooks were made? Qris cuſtodiet ipſos 
Cuſtodes ? What is it that faſtens this Soder, 
.and links theſe firſt Principles of Bodies into 


Za Chain? And as the more refined Underftan- 
* dings know little or nothing of themſelves, 
and of the material World ; fo upon Enquiry 


we ſhall find them as defective in their Skill 
about Moral "Truths : ( excepting thoſe who 
are taught by Revelation, which tupernatural 
Diſcoveries the unlearned are capable of un- 
derſtanding, as far as their happineſs is con- 
cerned. ) "Thoſe who made Laws in their ref- 
peQive Countries, we have reaſon to believe 
had their minds poliſhed above the vulgar rate : 


: And yet we fee how unaccountably the pub- 


lick Conſtitutions of Nations vary. The Per- 
ftans and Athenians allowed Inceſt ; the Lace- 
demonians, Stealing ; and ſome Indians Herodo- 
tus mentions, uſed to bury their beſt Friends 
in their Stomachs. In ſhort, the Rules of De- 
cency, of Government, of Juſtice it ſelf, are ſo 
different in one place from what they are in 
another, {o party-coloured and contradiQtous, 
that one would almoſt think rhe Species of men 
Altered, according to their/Climates; and that 
they had not thetame Nature in common. One 
would almoſt think that Right and Wrong 
lay rather in the Fancies of men, than in the 
reaſon of things, and was bounded more by 
Seas and Rivers, than by any unalterable limits 
of Nature; that Virtue and Vice were minted 
by the Civil Magiſtrate, and hke Coins would 
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paſs for Currant only in his own Dominions. 
{he Heathen Philoſophers may fairly be gran- 
ted to have as good pretences to Learning, 


as any other ſort of men among them: And . 


yet we may obſerve from Tully and Laertins 
what a ſmall Proportion of ſolid Knowledg 
they were Maſters of ; how ſtrangely did they 
difter in Matters of the higheſt Import ? How 
eagerly did they diſpute, and not without pro- 
bability on both ſides : Whether there wasan 

thing certain ? Whetherthe Criterions of Trut 

and Falſhood were clear and indubitable or 
not ? Whether the Government of the World 
was caſual, fatal, or providential ? How ma- 
ny Summun Bonums have they preſented us 
with, ſomeof them only fit to entertain a Brute, 
others noble enough for a Spirit of the high- 
eft Order ? It were tedious to recount the 
difterences one Sect had with another, their In- 
conſiſtances with themſelves, and the ridicu- 
lous and ill ſupported Tenets ſome of the 
moſt famous of them have held. Infomuch that 
Tully takes notice that there was no opinion ſo 
abſurd, but was held by ſome Philoſopher or 
other. *Tis true they could wrangle and 
Harangue better then the common People ; they 
could talk more plauſibly about that they did 
not underſtand ; but their Learning lay chiefly 
in Flouriſh, and Terms, and Cant ; for as for 


any real Improvements inScience,they were not 
much wiſer then the leſs pretending Multi 
tude, Indeed the more modeſt of them would 

| COn- 
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confel(s that the. chief uſe of Learning was to 
give us a fuller diſcovery of our Ignorance, 
and to keep us from being peremptory and 
dogmatical in our determinations. Now one 
would immasgine the more intimate Acquain- 
tance we had with the Impertections of our 
Nature, the greater reaſon - we ſhould have to 
be humble. Is Weakneſs a proper Foundation 
to erect our lofty conceits upon ? Indeed he 
that has not the leiſure or capacity to examine 
how it's with him, may be fondly perſuaded 
to fancy himſelt tome body,and grow vain up- 
on the kind preſumption ; but for a man to be 
proud who can demonttrate his own poverty, 
is little leſs then Madneſs. 

Philat. It the caſe ſtands thus, to make all 
ſure, we had beſt get an order to burn the 
Twenty four Letters, and hang up Cadmus 
in Efhgie ; for —— 

Philal. Pray don't interrupt me, and I will 
try if I can give you a little Eaſe. Granting 
therefore, as we may, that Learning does give 
ſome advantage, and that our Underſtandings 
are really enriched by it ; yet in regard we 
have. but a few Principles to build upon, the 
ereateſt part of our Knowledge muſt conlilt 
in Inferences, which can't be wrought out 
without great Labour and Attention of mind : 
And when we are at any diſtance from felt 
evident Fruths,the mind 1s not only perplexed 
with the Conſideration of a great many Cir- 
cumitances, but which is warte, Forgettulnels 
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or Miſtake in the leaſt of them, fruſtrates our 
whole Delign, and rewards us with nothing 
but Error for our trouble. ' 

Now he that is {o liable to be impoſed up- 


on, who riſes but by Inches, and enriches him 


elf, by ſuch flow and infenfible Degrees ; *tis 


a Sipn that his. Stock was either very {mall, 
or that he 1s unskiltull in the management of 
his Buſineſs, and therefore he has no reaſon 
to be proud of what he has gotten : Beſides 
it's an humbling conſideration to reflect what 
pains we are obliged to take to muſter up our 
Forces, and to make that little reafon we 
have ſerviceable. How faſt does Obſcurity, 
Flatneſs and Impertinency flow in upon our 
Meditations ? *Tis a difficult Task to talk to 
the purpoſe, and to put life and perſpicuity into 
our Diſcourſes ; thoſe who are moſt ready and 
inventive hayc not their beſt "Thoughts up- 
permoſt : No, they muſt think upon the Stretch, 
ranſack, and turn over their mind, and put 
their Imagination into. a kind of Fermenr, 
if they intend to produce any thing extraor- 
dinary : So that conſidering the Trouble and 
almoſt Violence we are put upon, one would 
think that Senſe and Reaſon was not made 
for Mankind, and that we ſtrive againſt our 
Natures, when we pretend to it. 

Philot, Well; What though our Minds 
were poor, and unfurniſhed at firſt, is it any 
diſparagement to us to have more Wit than 
we were born with ? What though we can'r 
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| ſtrike out a Science at a Heat, but are forced 
to poliſh our ſelves by degrees, and to work 
; hard for what we have? The leſs we were afſh- 
| ſted by Nature, the greater commendation it is 
7 toourInduſtry,and our attainmentsare ſomuch 
* the more our own. - And ſince we have thus 
f fairly diſtinguiſhed our ſelves by Merit, why 
* ſhould we ſecm unapprehenſive of our Per- 
* formances? ſince we have paid fo dear for 
2 the Improvements . of our underſtanding, and 
{ our advantages are gained with ſo much Dif- 
? ficulty, what harm 1s it to make our beſt of 
! them? Why ſhould we not oblige the negli- 
! gent to Dittance and Regard, and make thoſe 
; who are younger or leſs knowing than our 
| ſelves ſenſible of their Inferiority ? 

Philal.. 1 agrce with you as I have already 
hinted, that a Man may lawfully maintain his 
Character and juyt pretences againſt Rudeneſs 
and Ignorance, elpecially when the publick 
| Goodis concerned inhis Reputation. But when 
; heaQts a private part, and converſes with Peo- 
; na of Senſe and Modelty, he ſhould give them 
* butvery gentle remembrances of his Preroga- 
| tive: his Opinion of his own worth ſhould but 

juſt dawn upon them, and at the moſt give 

them but an obſcure and remote notice, that 
he expected any ſingular Acknowledgment: He 

{ſhould take the reſpect that 1s paid him ra- 

ther as a Preſent than a Debt, and ſeem thank- 

ful for that which is his own : But to be ſtiff 

and formally reſerved as if the Company did 
not 


a 
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not deſerve our Familiarity ; to be haughty 
and contemptuous, and to make ſcanty and 
underproportioned returns of Civility : this is 
2 downright Challenge of Homage, and plain- 
ly tells people, they muſt be very mannerly : 
*Tis in effett-to ſay, Gentlemen, I have more 
Learning, and have done the publick greater 
Service than you, and therefore I m—_—_— to be 
conſidered for it; you may pum 4 fay that 


I have more preferment- too, and am: paid 


2 
[ 
þ 


for my merit in money, but that ſhall not ſerve © ? 


your turn; for except you ſhew your ſelves 
very dutiful, I ſhall give you broad Signs. of 
my diſſatisfaCtion, and never let you have the 
Honour of my converſe again. Now ſuch a 
Man if he went much abroad, would plague 
mankind more with his Company, than he 
could oblige them with his Writings, though 
they were never ſo conſiderable. Such Peo- 
ple ſeem to owe their parts to their ill Tem- 
per: Their Induſtry is malicious, and they 
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have taken pains not ſo much to oblige the | 


World, as to get an Opportunity of tramplin 
upon their Inferiours. Had they been a, 
natured, they would have been as dull and in- 
ſignificant as their N ”—_— But their 
imperious Carriage 1s juſt as reaſonable as it 
would have been for the old Athlete to have 
drudged hard in Fating and Exercife, that they 
might employ their Bulk and AQtivity in beat- 
ing every one who was weaker, and leſs skil- 
ful than themſelves. 


Philot. 
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 Phibor. By your diſcourſe you ſeem to mi- 
ſtake the matter, and not to weigh things right- 
ly. ?Tis not Superiority that theſe Gentlemen 


{ of Learning are fo fſolicitous about; *tis nor 


perſonal Advantage which they chiefly intend 
by their Reſervedneſs : "They have no doubt 
a more publick and generous Deſign ; for you 
may obſerve they uſually bear hardeſt upon 
thoſe of their own Order and Proteſhon, which 
is nothing but a forced and politick ſtatelineſs 
for the promoting of Knowledge in others. 
The. young Fry, whether you know it or not, 
muſt be held at a Diſtance, and kept under 
the Diſcipline of Contempt. It you give 
them any tolerable Quarter, you indulgethem 
in their Idleneſs, and ruin them to all intents 
and purpoſes. For who would be at the 
trouble of Learning, when he finds his Igno- 
rance 1s carefled, and that he is cafe and ac- 
ceptable enough in the Company of the beſt 
Authors of the Town ? But when you brow- 
beat them and maul them, you make them 
Men for ever; for Vexatio dat intellefFum ; 
though they have no natural Mettle, yet if they 
are {purred and kicked they will mend their 
pace, if they have any feeling. Such rigorous 
uſage will make them ſtudy night and day to 
ger out of this ignominious Condition, in hopes 
that it may come to their own turn to be 
proud one day. Take my word for it, there 
is no ſuch way to make a Scholar, as to keep 
him under while he he is young, or unpreter- 
red, | —_—. 
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Philzl. Notwithſtanding your Flouriſh T 
can't preſwade my {elf that this Diſpenſation 
of Pride is ſo mighty uſeful as you pretend. I 
ſhould think ſuch an untoward management 
of any Accompliſhment ſhould rather diſcou- 
rage others from attempting ſuch dangerous 
circumſtances. If Senſe and Learning are {uch 
unſo@ble imperious things, a _—_ natured 
Manought to take eſpecial care not to improve 


too faſt, He ought to keep down the growth -2 


of his Reaſon, and curb his IntelleQtuals when 
he finds them ready to out-ſtrip his Neighbours. 
I aflure you, if I was of your opinion, and 
thought my ſelf near the temptation to ſo 
much ill humour, I would never look on a 
Book again. , 

Philot.. Come when you have ſaid all, there 
is no keeping up the Credit of Learning with 
out that which you call a reſerved behaviour. 


. For if thoſe who are eminent this way ſhould 


condeſcend to thofe Familiarities which you 
ſeem to deſire, the honour of their Profeſſion 


would ſuffer much by it ; if they. ſhould con- 


verſe upon the Level, the veneration which 


their Inferiours have for them would quickly 


wear-off: And if the vulgar obſerved there 


was no diſtin&tion keptup amongſt the Men of 


Letters ; they would ſuſpect there was nothing 
extraordinary in any of them. Pray who are 
fuppoſed to be the beft Judges of Learning, 
thoſe who have it or others ? 

Philal, No doubt thoſe who have it, 


Philot. 
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Philot. Then if they ſeem to undervalue it 


- themſelves, is not this the way to bring it in- 


to a general diſrepute ? I tell you once again, 
if the privileges of Merit are not inſiſted upon, 
all muſt go to wrack. It a man who has digelt- 
ed all the Fathers, and 1s ready to add himſelf 
to the Number, ſhews any tolerable counte- 
nance to one who has ſcarce rubbed through 
Tenatins, and lets a pure Engliſh Divine to go 
cheek by jole with him, the Commonwealth 
of Learning will grow almolt as contemptible 
as that of the Pigmies, and be only fit to write 
Romances upon. 

Philal. T ſhall not enquire how far this lof- 
ty method may advance the Reputation of 
Learning, but I am pretty ſure it's no great ad- 
dition to theirs who uſe it; for it only makes 
others more inquiſitive into their defets, and 
more inclinable to expoſe them. If they take 
them tardy they endeavour to humble them 
by way of Reprizal. Thoſe {lips and miſma- 
nagements are ufally ridiculed and aggravated, 
when ſuch perſons are guilty of them, which 
would be overlooked or excuſed in others of 
a more modeſt 'and affable Converſation. If 
they happen to be found inconſiftent with 
themſelves : If their vanity of appearing ſin- 
gular puts them upon advancing Paradoxes, 
and proving them as Paradoxically, If a pre- 
ſumption upon their own firengef, and a de- 
ſire of greater triumph makes them venture 
to0 far into the enemies Quarters, and take 


op 
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up a Poſt which they can't maintain ; they 
are uſually laught at for their folly and left 
to ſhift for themſelves; for Pride never has any 
friends, and all Men are glad of a juſt occaſion 
to leſſen his Reputation who makes ſuch an ill- 
natured uſe of it. —_ 

Philot. I conceive you harp a little too much 
upon one ſtring : do you think " interiour 
Clergy for whom You are now pleading, are 
difcouraged by none but thoſe of their own 
Profeſſion ? 

Philal. No, I grant there is another fort of 
People who uſe them with negle& enough: But 
the they are ſomewhat more to be excuſed. 
They have not ſuch fair opportunities to un- 
derſtand the juſt pretences ot a liberal Educati- 
on, and a Religious employment. They are apt 
to fall under unfortunate hands in their mino- 


rity : The vanity of their Parents, and the 


Knavery of Flatterers often gives them a wrong 
notion of themſelves, and makes them admire 
nothing but Wealth and Greatneſs, and think 
no condition deſerves regard but that which 
reſembles their own. Beſides theirneglett looks 
leſs unaccountable by reaſon of their Quality, 
and their Breeding makes their Pride fitmore 
decently upon them. 'They uſually contemn 
with a better Grace then others : tor there 1s 
a great deal of Art and Myſtery 1n Pride to 
manage it handſomely: A Man might al- 
moſt afſſoon learn a Trade : and it we obſerve 
we ſhall find that thoſe who were not broughr 
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up to it, ſeldom prove their Crafts-maſter 
or practice with any ſort of addreſs, 'To which 
may add, that ſuch Perſons are uſually wil- 
Jing to pay for their imperiouſneſs, ſo that a 
ZMan is not made a Fool for nothing. But 
2when this lofty humour is clumſfily and inar- 
*rificially managed, when it's affected by thoſe 
Zofa ſelf-denying and mortified Profeſſion, and 
! who get their living by declaiming againſt it. 
Z When it's taken up by Men of Senſe, who 
* may well be expected to fee through the fol- 
*ly of this Vice, and who generally have not 
! thoſe pretences ofa byaſled Education to miſ- 
2 guide them : eſpecially when they play it upon 
Perſons of their own Order who were born and 
'7 bred to as fair Expectations of Regard as 
© themſelves, and are ſometimes their interiours 
in nothing ſo much as in Succeſs ; this is ſuch a 
ſingular Practice that I had rather leave it un- 
2 deicribed then be forced to give it its proper 
> CharaQter. 
* Philot, 1 believe you will be willing to a- 
* bate, if not to retract your cenſure when you 
2 conſider that theſe Gentlemen of the Gown, 
| whom youthink too much deprefſled, are many 
* of them Curates; and 1s it not very reaſona- 
blethere ſhould be a diſtance obſerved between 
Maſters and Servants ? If you confound theſe 
two Relations by laviſh and indilcreet Fami- 
. laarities, you deſtroy the reſpect, and by degrees 
; the very notion of Superiority. If there 1s not 
; adue Homage paid in Converſation, thoſe who 
; are 
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are in a ſtate of ſubje&tion will neither know 
their Condition nor thejx Duty : They will 
be apt to forget they hold by a {ervile Tenure, 
and think themſelves enfranchiſed from-all 
manner of Suit and Service. Beſides, if the 
Parſon ſhould uſe his Curate with that free- 
dom which you inſinuate, as if there was nei- 
ther dependence nor obligation between them ; 


this _ be of very ill example to the Pariſh, ; 


and make all other ſervants challenge the ſame 


liberty, and grow pert upon their Maſters : 
And when this Sawcineſs became univerſal, 


as-it*s- likely it might do ina ſhort time, what 


leſs Miſchiet could be expeQted from it, than 


an old Scythian Rebellion ? 


Philal. T confeſs, I was not aware the be- 
ng of Government depended ſo much upon the . 
di | 


i{tinftion between ReCtor and Curate, and 
that if the modern way of Diſtance and Sub- 
ordination was not kept up, we mult preſently 
return to Hobs's ſtate of Nature. If a Curate 
be ſuch a dangerous thing, that a little civil 
Uſage to him is ready to make the World 
fall about our Ears, I wonder why ſo many 
of them are ſuffered. Now without raiſing 


the poſſe Comitatus, if the Rturaliſts would but 


do their beſt to ſuppreſs them, their Number 
might quickly be ſo retrenched,that they would 
not be in the leaſt formidable. But you ſeem to 
. argue all this while upon a wrong Principle, 
you take it for granted, that Curates are Ser- 
vants ; now 1t this proves a miſtake, _ 

will 
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” will own n they may be treated with a little 
1 _ More freedom, without any danger to- An- 


>  thority. 
li F Philos. Who doubts of their being Ser- 
” 4 vants ? i | 
». 3 Philal, Ido, and for very good reaſons. 
1 * Philot, See how a Man may be miſtaken ! 
h # I thought the Engliſh of Curate had. been an 
þ 7 Eccleliaftical Hireling. 

þ 


* Philal, No ſuch matter, the proper import 
; of the Word {ignihes one who has the cure of 
F ® Souls ; therefore.in France all Parochial Prieſts 
' 3 are called Curates, as they are likewiſe in our 

* Rubrick and Common-Prayer. 
* Philo. I find thenthere hes No Servitude in 


; the Name, fo that it mutt be either the Depu- 


% # tation, or Salary which they receive from the 
" "2 Inftituted Prieft, which finks them into this 
condition. 


iy A Philal, That there is no fervitude in either 
" ; of theſe, I am ready to make good. 1. Not 


Fi * in the Office; and here I muſt crave leave to 
19 3 ask you a few Queſtions. 

: Philot, Take your own method. 

ny Philal. What in your apprehenſion 1 Sa Cu- 
> THrate's Employment ? 

4 Philot. "To ſerve God in the publick OR * 


14 © of Religion, and to take care of the 
Pariſh. 

' Philal. Then he is notentertained to ferve 

'©, -> the Reftor. 

= ' Philo: Go on. 
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Pilal. In the next place I defire to know 
w ether Authority 1s not effential to a Ma- 
iter : 

Philot. Who queſtions it ? 

Philal. Has the Curate his Authority to 
Preach, and Adminiſter the Sacraments from 
the ReQtor ? 

Philot. No, fromthe Biſhop. 


Philal. May not a Maſter turn away his 


Servants when he pleaſes ? 
Philot. Tthink fo. 


Philal. But the Retor has no power to re- 


move the Curate after heis Licenſed and Fix- 
ed by the Biſhop. Toſum up the Evidence 
therefore; if the Curate was not entertained to 
 waſt upon the Rector, nor has his Authority 

from him, nor can be removed from his Em- 

27 Enema I think it is pretty plain he is none 
of his Servant. 

Philot. Well, but does not the Parſon make 
choice of him, and pay him ? 

Philal. Don't -a Corporation chooſe a 
Mayor ? | 

Philot. What then ? 

Philal. Pray whoſe Servant 1s he after his 
EleCtion ? 

Philot. None but the King's thatI know of : 
but you have not anſwered the latter part of 
my objection about his being paid by the 
ReCtor, ; 


Philal. Tf you had not called for my an- * 


ſwer, I had waved it for your fake, y——_ 


_- 
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I think your obje&tion borders ſomewhat upon 
Treaſon. 


; Philet. How fo? 
{ Philal. Why, is it not gf kin to Treaſon to 
| ſay the Subjecls are Maſters over. the Supreme 
; Authority ? 
{ Philot. If Nonſenſe will not excuſe a Man, 
? I think it 15. 
Philal. But your Argument proves the 
King a Servant to the People. 
Philot. How ? 
 Philal, Becauſe: they pay him Taxes, and 
© that among other reaſons, by way of acknow- 
* ledgment of the benefits of his Government, 
and that they may ſhew themſelves willing, 
Jif it was 1n their power, to requite him for 
© his care of the State. 
* Philot. Pray why ſo much concern to 
* prove Curates no Servants ? 
* Philal. Becauſe Iam willing to reſcue them 
from that contempt, which they will certainly 
*fall into, as long as they paſs under this not1- 
Lon : which conſidering the number of perſons 
ficiating, this way, muſt be very prejudicial 
o Religion. Beſides it makes fome perſons 
yho are fitto do the Church ſervice, ſuſpend 
hemſelves, and ſhew their Prieſthood only 
by their Habit, rather than ferve God under 
{uch uncreditable circumſtances : and for the 
fame reaſon others are tempted to grow too 
"fond ofa Prefentation, and chooſe rather to 
* court it by Flattery, or other indirect practi- 
. D 2 EES/ 
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ces, than be condemned to the ſervile condition 
of a Curate. For let me tell you, it is no 
ordinary piece of Selt-Denial, for a Man of a 
generous Education, who has been trained up 
all along ro freedom and good Uſage, to be 
degraded in his Manhood, when the mind is 
molt in love with Liberty, aud to enter upon 
Buſineſs with marks of diſadvantage, when he 
ſtands moſt in need of Reputation. To my 


thinking this is a very diſcouraging and pre- 3 
poſterous way ob Educating the Clergy. It 3 


a Man mutt go to ſervice, he had better begin 
with it as they do in Trades, and not be 
Maſterat firſt, and then be forced to turn Ap- 


prentice, or Journyman afterwards, Of ſuch | 
ill conſequence it 15 to miſcal things, and as * 
Plato obſerves, that an alteration of the Notes * 


in Muſick is apt to produce an Innovation in 
the Laws and Cuſtoms of a Country : ſo by 


changing the names of Offices for others of 


leſs Repute, we change the Uſes and Deſigns 
of them, and make them leſs fatisfaQtory to 
thoſe engaged, and le{s ſerviceable to the Pub- 
lick than they would have been, if the Chara- 
cter of their Inſtitution had been kept up. ' 

Philct. Granting at preſent what you ſay 
to be true, yet a Curate ſeems to lie under an- 
other diſadvantage, which makes him conſi- 
dered with Abatement. ; 

Philal, What is that? 

Philot, Why, People are apt to fancy that 
it isthe want either of Parts or Conduct, which 
keeps hum without a Patron, Philal, 
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Philal. Tf People think fo, I am forry their 
Senſe and Charity is no greater ; for if they 


; examined things fairly, they would find that 
7 the being a Curate is no Argument of a Mans 
# inſignificancy, nor any juſt blemiſh to his Re- 
| putation, For it is often the integrity and pe- 
7 nerous temper of his mind which hinders him 
Z from a better Proviſion ; it 1s becauſe he will 
Z not flatter the Pride of ſome, nor keep pace 


with the Bigottry of others; becauſe he will 
neither court Greatneſs nor FaCttion, nor make 


| himſelf popular to the diſadvantage of his Au- 


dience. Becauſe he cannot digeſt a Simoniacal 


$ Contra, nor charge through Perjury with the 
2 courage of an Evidence. In ſhort, it 15 his plain 


and impartial dealing with the People, hs re- 
ſolution to preſerve the Decency of his Cha- 


| rater, and the Innocence of his Conſcience 


which bars his promotion : ſo that if he was 
mean enough to complain, he might have the 


' fatisfaCtion to apply this Sentence of Tally to 
| himſelf, Noz nos vitia ſed wirtutes afflixerent. 


Philot, What a broad Innuendo is hear up- 


on the beneficed Clergy ? 


Philal. T am glad you have given me an 


* opportunity of explaining my felt, My mean- 


ing is not that thoſe who are poſſeſſed of Li- 
vings have gained them, by ſuch indirect 
Courſes: God forbid ! T only fay, thatallMen 


* are not ſo lucky as to have the offer of fair 
Conditions, and thoſe who have not, mult be 


Curates ifthey will be honeſt ; or ele lay by 
D 2 the 
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the uſe of their Prieſthood, which I am afraid 
is not very accountable, 

Philot, I confeſs you have brought your 
ſelf off well enough : But now I think on't you 
muſt try to maintain theliberty of your Curate 
a little more convincingly. For ſome fay 
there lies Preſcription and ummemorial Cuſtom 
againſt it, and then you know he 1s a Servant 
by Common Law. 

Philal. Not at all; For as we are lately 
told by a great Lawyer, Preſcription is good | 
for nothing where there are any Records to 
the contrary. b 

Philot. What Records can you produce ? 

Philal. Why, to mention no more, the 182. 
of the Apoſtles Canons, and the 80rh. of the 


Council of Eliberis, are, I think, conſiderable * 


Evidence ; the firſt of which forbids the or- 
daining of thoſe who had married a Servant, ; 
and the other excludes manumized Perſons, 
while their Patrons were living, from the 
Prieſthood, 

Philot. Say you ſo ? Then I fancy thoſe 
who drew up Queen El;zabeths Injunttions 
knew nothing of this piece of Antiquity you 
mention. 
 Philal. Your Reaſon? 

Philot. Becauſe by thoſe Injunftions a Cler- 
&y-man could not lawfully marry till he had 


gone and made his complaint againſt Celiba- . | 


cy, before two Juttices of the Peace, and gained 
their conſent, and the good will of the Maſter, or 
Miſtrifs where the Damfel ſerved. Philal. 
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' Phila. And then 1 {uppoſe if he could not 


prevail by his Rhetorick they gave him a 


> Warrant to diſtrein. 


Philot.' Or poſlibly if he courted in form: 


7 pauperis they aſhgned lum a Wite gratis Out of 


an Hoſpital. | h 
Philal. Upon my word this Order, take it 
which way you will, has a ſingular aſpeQ, and 


Z looks as if it intended to put the Clergy in 
> mind, that they ought not to aſpire above an 
* Abigail, Certainly Diſcretion and merit ran 


very low in the Church at that time, or elſe, 


* ſome People were willing to make the Nation 
E: believe ſo. But to return to the Canons, the 


deſign of which was to ſecure the Reputation 
of the Clergy ; bur according to the modern 
opinion,this proviſion ſignifies nothing ; for if a 
man muſt go to Service after heis in Orders, 


* had he not as good do it before ? In your ſence 


he often only changes is Lay tor an Eccleſiafti- 


| cal Maſter, which ſometimes might be fo far 
2 from an advantage that it would make the Ser- 

* vitudethe more- uneafie, by being ſubjected to 
2 one no more than equal to himſelf, 


Philot. 1 grant you in the primitive Times 


* the advantage of Prieſthood was equally ſha- 


red among, all the Order, and none of that 
Charatter had any Superiority over another. 


| For then the Revenues of the « h conſiſt. © 

.. ed onlyin the voluntary Offerings of = Peo- / 

>. ple, which were all depolited with the Biſhopy/ 

+ Who afſignedevery one his reſpective perrioy; 
D : {01 
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ſo that no Prieſt had any dependance upon ano- 
ther for his maintenance ; but now the caſe is 
otherwiſe, and a man ought to be ſubject to 
him that ſupports him. | 
Philal, *Tis ſomewhat hard, that the bare 
alteration of the Church Revenues ſhould 
make ſo wide a difference between thoſe who 
were equal before ; that a man muſt looſe his 
freedom only for want of a Preſentation, and 
be made a Servant becauſe he does not take | 
Tithes,- though he has as much ſpiritual Au- 
thority as if he did : But I perceive you think 
there is no conſideration equivalent toa little 
money, and that he who receives it muſt be 
no longer at his own diſpoſal, though he makes 
never {0 valuable a return. Since therefore you 
inſiſt fo much upon maintenance, what if it ap- 
pearsthat the Curate maintains the Parſon ? 
Philot..'That would be ſtrange indeed. . 
Philal. To what end were the Church Re- 
venues intended ? ; 
Philst. To keep up the worſhip of God. 
Phildl. Which way ? | 
Philot. By ſettling a. competent maintenance 
upon the Miniſters of Religion, that they may 
bein the better capacity todiſcharge theirOſhice, 
and not be obliged to looſe their time, and 
leſſen their Character,by engaging in Laborious 
or Mechanical Employments. : - 
Philal. By your arguing there ſhould be 
ſomething for them: to do. | 
 Philot. Yes, they are to take care of that 
Ws "Fa _— - 
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* Precint to which their Endowment is an- 
7 nex'd. 
* Philal. T hope youdon't mean not to come 
at If, 
Philot. T mean they are to take care of the 
performance. of the duties of their Office. 
Philal. Then ought not he to have the 
Revenues who pertormes theſe Duties ? 
Philct. Tam not willing to grant that. 
Philal. Have a care of. denying the con- 
cluſion ; you grant the. Revenues | of the 
3 Church were deligned for the ſupport of the 
* Clergy. 
Philot. Yes. 
Philal. of what Clergy ? Thoſe who live 
many miles diſtant from the Premiſes ? 
* Philot. No, I'm atraid they were intended 
# forthoſe who liveupon the place, otherwiſe me- 
2 thinks Endowments are a very {lender Provi- 


* ſion for the/benefit of the Pariſh. 
* Philal, Thenifthe Curate doesall the work, 


# ought henot to have thereward for his pains ? 
4 In ſhort, either he is qualified to: undertake 
$ the Pariſh or not; if not, with what ſincerity 
can he be employed ? It he 15 qualified, why 1s 
* he barred the profit when he only performs 
the Conditions upon which they were ſettled, 
when none but himſelf an{wers the deſign they 
., were intended for ? 'To ſpeak properly, the 
> Rector ſeems to live out of the labours of a- 

> nother, he is maintained by the perquilites of the 

? Curates Office; and therefore is in ettect but a 
/ kind of Penſioner to him. . Philot. 
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Philot. T ſee you are an everlaſting Level- '7 
ler, you won't allow' any encouragement to * 
extraordinary Induſtry. and Merit. F 
Philal. You miſtake me. I would have the * 
beſt men havethe beſt Livings; but then before * 
we go to doubling of Preferments, poſſibly it ' 
were not amiſs to examine whether the num- 
ber of Benefices exceeds the Perſons who are | 
capable of them. Let us firſt examine whe- 
ther they will hold out one apeice, and when 
every man has one, then the fupernume- 
rary Livings may be divided amongſt thoſe<! 
who are molt deſerving. | 
Philot. In good time, when it's likely there ' 
will be none left! Now do you imagine the | 
Church can be defended againit her Adverſarics 
by the ſtrength of a ſingle Parſonage ? But it 
may be you will fay all our Plurality-men are | 
not Writers. 
Philal. No, nor Readers neither. Beſides. : 
we may*obſerve that Herefie and Schiſm were | 
very ſucceſsfully combated before Unions, 
Diſpenſations, and Confolidations were heard : 
of. If you conſult Father Pau/'s Hiſtory of the | 
Council of Trent, ( p. 216. )he will inform you 
that Non-reſidence and Pluralities are things 
of no very primitive eſtabliſhment, I conteſs 
{ome of the Lay-managers of our Reformation 
have not been over-kind to the Church ; ſo that 
Afairs are not in ſo-good a poſture as they 
migh have been: But God be thanked there 
is {till ſome proviſion left for the Ornament 
and -Detence of Religion,  . Philot, 
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El- 4  Philct, What Proviſion do you mean ? 
to * Phila/, Why, to ſpeak to your Caſe, there 
zare Dignities, to which thoſe Gentlemen who 


he 'F are prepared to engage in the Controverſie 

re # have a good right: And with ſubmiſhon to 

it 'J better Judgments, I think it would not be a- 

n- F mils if all dignified Perfons held their Prefer- 

re 'F ments by a new Tenure ? 

e- F Philo, What Tenure ? T 
N Philal. 'By. Knights Service; purſuant to 

e- F which they ſhould be obliged to draw their 

[e<F Pens in the Cauſe, when ever .their Superi- 


ours required them: to appear in the Field 
Z upon +an Invaſion with their Qxota, and in 
ſhort, to maintain any Poſt that ſhall be aſ- 
ſigned. 

Philot. What if a man has not a mind to 
quarrel, muſt he be turn'd out of his Digni- 
ty for being of a peaceable Diſpoſition ? 

Ph1lal, "Thoſe peaceable men you ſpeak of, 
are none of the moſt uſeful in a time of War, 
and therefore a ſmaller Gratification ſhould 
content them 

Philot, What if they are diſabled by age ? 

* Philal, Then they ſhould be continued for 
© their palt Services. 
Philot, "Truly this is a good probable Ex- 
pedient to keep the Church Militia in Diſci- 
> Pline, and might for ought I' know, very much 
> improve the xoble Science of Controverſie. But 
to return to.the old *Argument, if you intend to 
1 bring me over to your opinion of the Curate, 
= | you 
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you muſt clear the bulineſs of his Salary a little Þ 


better, for I am afraid where he has his money 
he ought to own he has his Maſter too. | 


Philal. T, confeſs there would be a great | 


deal in' what you fay, if the ReQor had the 
right of Coinage. It the Money had his Image 
and Superſcription upon it, the Curate's tak- 


ing it for currant, would conclude him under *' 


his Juridiction : but that the bare receiving a 
ſum ſhould {ink a Man into a fervile ſtate, is 


paſt my comprehenſion. For conſidering that 


Money is a thing of ſuch: quality, and ſove- 


_ {way in the World, one would: imagine - 
it 


ould bring Power and Reputation along 


with it, and rather enlarge, then abridge a { 


Man's Liberty by receivinng it. And to men- 
tion nothing farther, the nature ofthe Contra&t 
between the ReCtor and Curarte, is ſufficient 


to give you ſatisfaction; for there, as has been ' 


obſerved, the Curate, undertakes no other Em- 
ployment but the Inſtruction and Government 
of the Pariſh. There is no attendance upon the 
Parſon, no running upon his Errands, nor ſub- 
jection 'to his Humour indented for. 

Philot, Methinks it is a little hard a Curate 
muſt not be called a Servant, as well as a 
Cook, or a Footman, ſince he has wages as 
much as the other. . 

Philal. Poſſibly not always fo' much nei- 
ther ; but waving that, if you had remembred 
what I urged to you betore, -this/ Objection 
would have been no difficulty. -- 

Philot. 


09 
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3 Philot. What was that? 
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Philal. Why, that the Curate' is to wait 


7 upon none but God Almighty, That the manage 
Z of his Employment is not preſcribed by the 
Z ReQtor, but by the Rubrick and Conſtirutions 
4 of the Church, and that he is not removeables 
$ at pleaſure.. I ſuppoſe by this time you appre- 
3 hend there 1s a difference between him and a 
3 Footman, or a Steward either. 


Philot. Well ! Notwithſlanding your fub- 


F tlety, this notion of Wages ſticks in my Stomach. 
2 till, 


Philal. 1 wonder the glitter of a little Money 
ſhould dazle your Eyes at that rate, that you 
cannot ſee ſo plain a diſtindtion. You don't 
ſeem to under{tand Commerce, if you think 
that ſomething of Authority and Dominion is 
always given in exchange. for Money. Now 
I am of Diogenes his mind, und beheve it poſſi- 
ble for one to buy a Mafter, as well as a Ser- 
vant. 

Philot. As how ? 

Philal. Why, for the purpoſe, if a perſon of 
twenty one puts himſelf Apprentice to another, 
you know this is ſeldom done without charge: 
now what does a man do in this caſe but pur- 
chaſe his ſubje&tion,and hire himſelf a drubbing 
upon occaſion? 'To give one inſtance more. 
When a Woman of Fortune marries a Man 
with . nothing, does ſhe not give him Meat, 
Drink, and Wages to govern her ? And to end 
this diſpute,you know Phylicians, and Lawyers, 
and 
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and Judges, have Fees, or Wages, either given, 
or aſſigned them by Law, without being * 
thought Servants to thoſe they are concerned 
with, Now, what, reaſon is there a Curate | 
ſhould have worſe luck with his Money than 
other People ? | 
Philot. To deal plainly, IT ſuppoſe it is be- | 
cauſe he does not get enough of it. If his Fees | 
were as conſiderable as any of thoſe Gentlemen ' 
ou ſpeak of, I queſtion not but his Office would | 
much more reputable. 
Philal. Well gueſſed, and therefore what | 
CharaQter do they deſerve who confine him to * 
this ſcandalous Pittance. I beleive you can * 
ſcarcely name any fort of Injuſtice which has : 
a more malignant influence upon Religion than 
this oppreſſion of Curates. | 
Philet. Why fo 'Tragical ? 
Philal. Becauſe their Poverty expoſes them | 
, to Contempt, which renders their InſtruQtions * 
inſignificant, and which is worſe, makes them | 
leſs conſiderable in themſelves, as well as in the ? 
\opinion of others. | 
» Philot. T hope Poverty is nocrime. | 
Philal. No, butit's a {curvy temptation, eſ- *? 
pecially to thoſe who have lved treely, and * 
been bred to better ExpeCtations: For when 
a man finds his hopes diſappointed, himſelf un- 
ſupported, and topp*d upon by Perſons of mea- 
ner Pretences and Employments ; this 1s apt to 
_ pall his Spirits, and check the courage of his 
thoughts, ſo that his Compotitions and Fortune 
will teem to be much ofa peice. Philot- 
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—Philor, I thought ftrait circumſtances had 


XZ been none of the worſt promoters of Learn- 


ing, according to the old ſaying, Ingenit lar- 
ttor Venter. 
Philal, T grant there is ſome truth in your 


2 obſervation, and that it is Want which often 
I reconciles men to Labour and Letters ; but 
I this is at their firſt ſetting out, when though 
I they have not gained their point, yet they are 
FJ full of hopes, which pricks them on, and puts 


them upon their utmoſt. But after they are 
once qualified for ſucceſs, and find their induſtry 


2 diſcouraged, this makes them ſink in the ſocket, 
7 and fret away their ſtrength and Spirits ; ſo 


that either out of impotence, or diſguſt, or diſ- 
pair, they give over the fruitleſs purſuit, and 
ſeldom e any generous attempt ever after. 
"Tis true, there are {ome hardy ſouls that won't 


7 be beaten off by ill uſage, but theſe are very 
I rarely to be met with. 


Philot. Then you think there would be a 
e improvement in the unbeneficed Cler- 


| gy, it they had a better Salary, 


Philal. Yes; I think they would have more 


Books, and more Learning, and more Credit. 
Z They would not be ſocalily obliged toimpro- 


per Compliances, nor ſoliable to ſeveral other 


miſcarriages in their Condutet. | 


Philot. By your diſcourſe the {lender provi- 
ſion which 1s made for them, ſhould be very 


* Criminal. 


Philal. Doubtleſs ſo it is. For pray. con-: 
lider. Philal. 
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Pilot, Pray be as brief as you can., 

Phill, I fay then, for a Cleargy-man to en- 2? 
rich himſelf by the Iabour and neceſſities of 7 
one of his own Order, and make his Figure |; 
out of the Church without performing the Ser- * 
vices required, is a direct tranſlating the holy : 
Revenues to a Foreign and ſecular uſe, and con- 
ſequently beſides other aggravations is no 7 
better then facriledge, which is a very un- 
canonical Sin ; and unleſs we are very much ' 
in -the dark will be accounted for afterwards. 
In ſhort this PraQtice has been the main ground * 


. of the contempt of the Clergy, making one 


part of them grow cheap by their Poverty, 2 
and the other by there Covetouſneſs. 
*Philot. Pray what allowance would you 2 
'oblige the ReQtor to, it you had the Regula- 
tion of that Afﬀair ? WH | 
| Philal. To ſpeak within Compaſs, in my * 
Opinion the Curate ought to have half the 3 
profits, let the value of them be never ſocon- 
fiderable ; tor if the Parſon has the other moi- : 
ety for doing nothing, I think he has no rea- } 
fon to bene. Fog But if the Living be ſmall * 
then he that ſupplies it ſhould have two thirds * 
aſſigned him, becauſe he cannot be decently 
dupported under that proportion. 
Philot. Well, TI am not diſpoſed to examin * 
that matter any farther. But I beſeech you | 
what is all this to the buſineſs -of Pride ? Þ | 
think your Zeal for the Curates has tranſpor- | 


ted you a little out of your Subject. 
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Philal. -No {ſuch matter; for it is generally 
eN- = nothing but Ambition which makes Men Co- 
of Þ vetous and Mean : belides, if it is a Digreſ- 
Ire Þ fion it is a very ſeaſonable one. However TI - 
er- Yam willing to take my leave of this part of 
ly Fthe Argument, therefore if you pleaſe we will 
N- Fcall a new Cauſe. 


no F Philot., T think it beſt to adjourn at pre- 
n- 'F ſent, and when we meet again I will venture 
ch F the other Bruſh with you. -. \{-l 


Is. 3 Phill, [ill then Farewel: 
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CONFERENCE: 


Philotimus and Philalethes. 


Philal, ELL met! I am glad? 
. the opportunity you? 
mentioned is ſo quickly; 
returned, : 
Philot. So am I, and therefore if you pleaſe? 
without any further Ceremony, let us purſue# 
the Argument we were lait upon. b 
Philal. With all my Heart, and fince ( as? 
has been ſhewed) Learning and Conceit, make 
to odd a Figure; let us proceed to examine 
the pretences of Nobility, for I am afraid theF 
Vulgar Notion of it is ſcrewed ſomewhat too J 
high, and that it' has not Ballaſt enough to 
carry all the Sail which 1s commonly made 3 
Our. $4 
Philot. T mult tell you, you are upon a3: 
touchy Point, and therefore I hope you wil! 
treat ſo nice a ſubject as this 1s with propor- 


"ot - tionable caution, q 
Oe: Phila 


— 
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s Phial, 1 am ſenſible of what you ſay, and 
# ſhall manage my enquiry with all the fairneſs, 
; and decency, the free diſcuſſion of the Que- 
2 ſton will allow. To begin, Gou know all 
3 Men were equally Noble, or if you will, e- 
Z 3 qually Plebeian at firft: now I would gladly 
underſtand how they came to be ſo much di- 
2 ſtinguiſhed afterwards, for there are different 
$ reaſons aſſigned. 
S Phil, 1 {uppoſethe diftinQtions you me 
© tion were founded upon extraordinary rerfofe 
3 mances, and won at the expence . of Induſtry 
| ZFand Merit: For how can you imagine any 
lad perſons ſhould - emerge out. of the common 
'ou'F Maſs of Mankind, unlets by the advantages 
kly 2 of Capacity, Labour, and Reſolution ? Thcir 
2 mounting, argues that Fire was the ruling 
aſe Element in their Compoſition ; and that they 
ſucY were of a more vigorous and enterprizing 
2 Spirit than their Netghbours. 
as Philal, I am willing to ſuppoſe with you, 
ake F that they made a generous uſe of theſe advan- 
incY tages, and employed them for the benefit of 
cheF Mankind : being as remarkable tor their Ju- 
too I ſtice, Fidelity, and good Humour, as for their 
- to Condudt and Courage; and theretore I am 
ade I not willing to believe the account which fome 
; pretend to give concerning the Original of 
n 23 Nobility, 
wills Philots What is that ? 
Dor-4 Philal. They will tell you that it has been 
 Yoftea founded upon Rapine and Injuſtice. Ir 
1lal, E 2 ieems 
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ſeems they have obſerved out it of Thucydides, © 
that in antient times it was counted an He- 
roick Accheivement to Plunder luſtily ; and 
he was a Man of the beſt Quality, w o was | 
able to ſteal moſt Cattle. Theſe Nimrods © 
(ſay they ) grew great by the ſtrength of their ? 
{imbs and their Vices, engraved their Mur- * 
thers upon their Shields, and Hettored all the 3 
little and peaccable People into Peaſantry. l 

Philot. This looks ſo like a Chimerical and | 
i] natur'd Opinion, that I ſhall nor do it the} 
honor of a Confutation, . 

Philal. T have no exceptions to-your Re- | 
{entment, but to go on, tor the more diſtin&t | 
conſideration of the Argument, we will divide # 
Nobility into two Kinds, Heredztary, and Ac-| 
quired. The firſt is tranſmitted to us from 
our Anceſtors, the other 1s immediately con- 
ferred by the favour of the Prince. 

Philot. Proceed upon the ſeveral parts of 
your Diviſion. 

Ph1lal. 1, Then, Hereditary Nobility ſcems | 
no juſt ground for a high Opinion, becauſe it 
is borrowed. Thoſe great Actions which we 
had no ſhare in, cannot properly be any part | 
of our Commendation, eſpecially if we want | 
abilities to imitate them. ?*Tis true, they ought | 
to be taken notice of by others for the encou- ! 
ragement of Vertue, and the ornament of So- | 

- ciety. Butthen he that depends wholly upon 
the worth of others, ought to conſider that he * 
has but the honor of an Image, and is worſhip- 

ed | 
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*Z ednot for his own ſake ; but upon the account 
A of what he repreſents. To be plain, it is a 
2 ſign a Manis very poor when he has nothing 
| of his own to appear in ; but is. forced to patch 
up his Figure with the Relicks of the Dead, 
3 and rifle Tomb-Stones and Monuments tor 
2 Reputation. 
3 Philo. Notwithſtanding your rallying, ] 
cannot conceive what crime it is to poſſeſs the 
Inheritance of our Forefathers. Now Honor 
is part of their Eſtate, which was raiſed on 
purpoſe that we might be the better for it. 
And ſince their Children were the occaſion of 
their merit, and puſhed them on to generous 
undertakings, ought they not to ſhare in the 
glory of the Succels ? | 
Philal. Yes. But it ſhould be managed with 
great modeſty, becauſe though an honourable 
Title may be conveyed to Poſterity ; yet rhe 
cennoblingQualities whichare the Soul of Great= __ 
neſs, are a fort of incommunicable pertections, 
and cannot be transferred. Indeed it a Man” 
could bequeath his Virtues by Will, and ſettle 
his Sence, and Learning, and Reſolution, upon 
his Children, as certainly as hecan his Lands, 
a brave: Anceſtor would be a' mighty privi- 
lege. / " BUELS 
Philot. T hope thoſe fine Qualities are not fo 
incommunicabhe as you ſuppoſe, for methinks 
there is a Je ne ſcay quoi, in perſons welt 
born : there is a peculiar Nobleneſs of Fem- 
per in them, their Converſation is inimitably 
E 3 :ax: le 
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oraceful, and a Man may diſtinguiſh their '? 
Quality by the Air of their Faces. 

Philal. T wiſh that Spirit of Honor and ' 
Bravery you mention, was inſeparable to their ? 
Quality ; bur it is too plain that great Minds, 


and great Fortunes don't always go together ; 


however I grant there is ſome Truth 1n your ' 
obſervation, but am afraid the diſtinction does 
not always ſpring from the cauſe you afſign. | 
For by the graceftulneſs of Converſation, I | 
ſuppole you mean a decent Aſſurance, and an 


Addreſs in the Modes, and Geſtures of Saluta- * 


tion. Now theſe are pretty accompliſhments 7 
{ confels, and recommend a Man to Company 
with ſome advantage ; but then they are ea- ! 
bly gained by Cuſtom and Education, and ' 
therefore we need not fetch them ex Traduce, | 
And morcover, theſe little Formalities are of- * 
ten magnified beyond all Senſe and Reaſon ; | 
And ſome People are fo Fantaſtically fond of | 
them, as it they were the top perfeCtions | 
of Humane Nature; and that .it were in re- 
ality a more valuable and gentile quality to: ! 
Dreſs well, and come handſomely into a Room, 
than to takea Town, or to be fit to diſcharge 
the Office of a Privy Counſellor. Now with 
ſubmiſſion to theſe Ceremonious Gentlemen, 
I am not of their Mind in this matter, but 
think it much better for a Mans Parts to lie 
in lis Head, than in his Heels. 
Phlot, I think ſo too, but you have not 
an{wered the whole. | 
woes + RN Philal, 
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3 Philal. True! Your Air was omitted : now 

3 if this wasa conſtant priviledge of Birth, which 
nd & you know it 1s not, yet in this deceitful Age 
cir A} of ours, there is no Arguing from an Outſide. 
ds, © Beſides, I doubt this Advantage is ſometimes 
er; A the effect of a ſJothful and Effeminate Life, 
mr © When Men will attempt nothing either in the 
50s A Field, or in their Cloſets : when they will nei- 
TY ther trouble themſelves with Thinking, nor en- 
dure to be expoſed to the Weather : This 
an & Niceneſs, though it renders them inſignificant 
ta. © to the great purpoſes of Lite, yet it Poliſhes 
1ts 2 their Complexion, and makes their Spirits ſeem 
ay & more moving and tranſparent. Sometime this 
2. 2 Sprightlineſs and Grandeur of Face, is Painted 
ad & by Flattery; for when Men are once made 
ce, A to believe they are very Conſiderable, they are 


f. 4 preſently for trying to write the Inſcription of 
1; 2 their Quality upon their Forehead, Now Con- 
of Y ceit when it is Corrected with a mixture 


of Gravity, is an admirable Waſh, and will 
make one look as Wiſe, and as Great as you 
to. Y would wiſh. 

| Philot. This Grandeur of Face, as you call 
ve > it, may poſſibly be explained upon kinder Prin- 
h 23 ciples; for I am apt to believe that a quick 
Sence of Honour, a Conſciouſneſs of Worth, 


T * an Elevationof Thought, will ſometimes break 
ie 3 out intoa Luſtre, and make thegreat Soul ſpar. 
3 Klein a Man's Eyes, : : 
"_ Philal. 1 cannot deny what you fay, and 
therefore the beſt Conttruction ought to bg 


E 4 | made, 
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made where the known Character of. the per- 3 
ſon does not diſallow it; 
Philot. 1 {ee you can be fair when you liſt, | 
therefore I ſhall venture to go on with you to 
another Advantage of Nobility, viz. Antiqui- | 
ty. Now to begin in your own way, Don't ! 
you think it is a great addition to ones Birth ' 
0 {tand at the bottom of a long Parchment Pe- 
digree, and be ſome yards removed from the 
hrit Eſcochcon ? Is not that Family ſubſtanti- 
ally Built which can ſtand the ſhock of Time, 
and hold out againſt al! varieties of Accidents? 
How generous mult that Blood be, which has 
been i long Refining, and run through the 
Channels of Honour for ſo many Ages, where | 
it is ſometimes as hard to come to the Plebeiay 
Fountain : as to find ont the Head of Nzlus ? 
Philal. Not fo hard neither, For if you go 
but one Inch farther then the Gentleman at 
the Top you ſpoke of, it is ten to one but you 
take old Goodman, &c. by the Leathern Bree- 
ches. And as for the Antiquity of a Family, 
though it looks prettily at firſt ſight, yet I fear 
it will abate upon examination. | 
Philor, Pray try, your $kill upon it, for T | 
am- not of your mind. : 
'*- Philal. Then to deal plainly with you, I ' 
conceive the Antiquity you talk of, is common- | 
ly pothing- but antient Wealth; and therefore 
the cheif commendation of this Priviledge con- 


fiſts in-the long continued Frugality of the Fa- 


mily ; who after they were once. poſſeſſed of | 


P hilot. 
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Philot. Ts it nothing then for a Man's An- 
ceſtors to have lived in Reputation, and to 
have had Intereſt and Command in their 
Country for ſ{o many Generations ? 

Philal. T ſuppoſe the Ezgliſh of all this is 
no more than that they have lived in good 
Houſes, Eat and Drank better, and born high- 
er Offices than thoſe who have wanted a For- 
tune. Now Money, and a moderate ſhare of 
Sence, will furniſhapy Man with all theſe Ad- 
vantages. And as to the holding out againſt ſo 
many Accidents, and Alterations of State, Iam 
afraid it ſometimes proceeds from ſhifting and 
indiflerent Principles, and from a ſervile com- 
pliance with whatever is Uppermoſt. So that 
what my Lord Bacon mentions 1n reterence to 
Notions and inventions, may be ſometimes ap- 

licable to Families ; where he tells us, that 
Timeis like a River, in which Metals and ſo- 
lid Subſtances are ſunk, while Chaft and Straws 
{wim upon the Surface. 

Secondly, You areto conſider that an antient 
Gentility does not. neceſlarily convey to usany 
advantage either of Body or Mind : and to 
ſpeak like Philoſophers, theſe are the onlytwo 
things in which weare capable of any real im- 
provement, I confels, if every Generation grew 
Wier, Stronger, Handſomer, or longer Li- 
ved than the other : if the Breed of a Man's 
Family was thus improved, the farther it was 
continued ; then indeed the quality of an Ef- 
cocheon would be exattly contrary to that of 
Claths, andthe one would always grow better, 
as 
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as the other does worſe, by wearing. From | 
whence it would follow, that if the ſeven Slec- | 
pers had been made Gentlemen immediately 
before they entred their Cave, and had held | 
on their Nap from ſeventy, to ſeven hundred ! 


-years, they had moſt undeniably ſlept them- | 


ſelves intoa conſiderable degree of Quality, 

Philot. You may talk as fſubtilly as you 
pleaſe, but you mult not think to baffle eſta- | 
bliſhed and unconteſted Opinions, with a few 
__— quirks. 

hilal. Pray don't grow warm,and I will 

endeavour to fatisfhe you, and 1n order to it, 
I obſerve in the third place, 'That an anrient * 
Gentility, makes a Man Superioronly to thole * 
of. the fame Quality, ( viz. an Eſquire, to an | 
Eſquire, and fo in the reſt ) and that in nothing 
but in point of Precedency. The reaſon, I ſup- * 
poſe, why thoſe which are placcd in any degree 
of Honor, precede others who are afterwards | 
raiſed to the ſame Height, is for the encourage- ! 
ment of Induſtry. To make Men forward to ! 
excrttheir earlieſt Endeavours to deſcrve well | 
of the State ; for this reaſon there is a diftinCti- % 
on made between Merit, otherwiſe equal, 
only upon theaccount of tlie —_— of Time, 

Philot. Is this all you can afford ? F, 

Philal. L.ook you! We that pretend to be ? 
ſubje& to a Conſtitution, muſt not Carve out 
our own Quality, for at. this rate a Cobler may 
make himſelf a Lord. 


Philot. And what then ? 
Phi- 


bi 1 
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- Philal. Why, then I fay,-it is Vanity for 


YBany Man to have a better Opinion of his Fa- 


mily than the Law allows : my Reaſon is. 
becauſe the Law is the meaſure of Honor, as 
well as of all other Civil Rights. Beſides, I 


muſt tell you that it is both reaſonable, and 


the intereſt of the State that Merit ſhould be 
conſidered, of what date ſoever it 1s. A wor- 
thy Action ought to beas much rewarded now, 
as one of the Woe kind was a thouſand years 


"ſince. "The proſpett of Honor, to a generous 


Mind, is the cheit incitement to all great Un- 
dertakings, This conſideration Poliſhes Arts 
arid Sciences, makes Men Induſtrious in im- 
proving their Underſtandings, and Reſotlutein 
expoling their Perſons for the Publick Service. 
If therefore we dote upon Antiquity fo far, as 
to undervalue the Merit of the preſent Age, 
the Government mult neceſſarily ſuffer by it : 
jor ſuch a Partiality will flaken the Nerves of 
Induſtry, and occaſion a negligence both in 
thoſe who. have an antient 'Fitle to Honor, 
and in thoſe who have not. "The firſt will 
grow {luggiſh, becauſe they have a ſufficient 
ſhare of Reputation already ; and therefore need 


2 notrun any hazards about getting more. The 
* latter will abate-in their forwardnels to oblige 


their Country, becauſe they know their Ser- 
vice,though never ſo great, will becontemned ; 
and for that very Reaſon which ought to make 
them the more valued ; that is, becauſe their 
Conſiderableneſs came from themſelves. More- 
over, 
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over, If the Inheritors ofantient Honor, have 
not by:Perſonal Additions improved'that Stock 
Which was granted to their Anceſtors; there 
15; no. reaſon it ſhould be rated above the ſame 
Degree ( Precedency excepted ) which is given 
now. For to athrm, that a Family raiſed to 
Nobility by this King, is not as good as onerai- 
ſed by the Conquerer, is a reflettion upon his 
preſent Majelty : it ſuppoſes his Judgment, or 
his Authority, leſs conſiderable than that of his 
Predeceſſours-; and that the Fountain of Ho- 
nour is almoſt dry'd-up, and runs more muddy 
then in former: Ages. 

Philot., How plauſibly foever you may make 
your opimon look, I'm {ure it has the ditadvan- 
tage of being Singular. For you know a plain 
Gentleman of an' ancient Family is accounted 
a Perſon of better Quality than a new madc 
Knight ; though the reaſon of his dubbing was 
. never {ſo Meritorious, Hbnour like China Diſh- 

es mult lie ſome ages under Ground before it 
COmes to any Perſettion, And to carry on your 
own Figure,the greater.di{tance trom the ſpring 
always makes the Stream the'more conſidera- | 

ble... [201 THe? 
1 Philal. This it is to be wiſer then the Laws! 
And: ſince you are for Illuſtrations 1 reply, that 
to, ſuppoſe an ancient Title ( though leiler in 
degree ) 1s preferable to a greater of late Crea- 
tion, is as it one {ſhould athrm that 'an old ſhil- 
ling is. better then a new halt-Crown, though 
the Alloy and Impreſſion are the fame in both. 
| Es Nay 


—— 
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Nay from your Argument a man my conclude 
that a coarſer metal only by being digg'd and 
efin'd in the Days of our Great Grandfathers, 
( though perhaps it has contracted ſome ruſt 


_— by lying) is more valuable then the ſame 
_ weight in Gold but lately ſeparated from the 
ey Oare. And thar an ancient Eſtate 1s really bet- 


ter than one. newly purchaſed, though the 
Lands of the latter are richer, and the Survey 
Ty larger then the other. Now if a man ſhould 
+ wp {o fanciful as to demand a greater, Rent 
10. My Prove fo | Lg Ren 

tor his Farm becauſe it has been in the Poſſeſſi- 
on of his Family for ſome hundred of years, I 
believe the want of 'Tenants would foon con- 
vince him of his Errour., From whence it's 


© cvident that in taking an Eſtimate of Nobi- 
wr lity we are not {o much to conlider it's Anti- 
1dc MY quity, as the Merit of the firſt Grantee, and the 
diſtinction the Prince has put upon it; which 
th like Figures or other marks upon Money, 
\- i ſtamp the value, and tell the Subject for how 
n S much it is to pals. 

$3 Philot. Pray by your favour are not” Med- 
"Sz WF dals, and Coyns valued more for their Anti- 
"© EF quity then their Metal ? | 

oy Philal. That Queſtion 1s to the point ; and 
A therefore Ianfwer, 

r Firſt, That Coins, &c. though they are va- 
2 & luable as rarities, yet they Gorife little-1n Ex- 
cri change and common uſe ; And it a man has any 
= | debt to pay, or Commodities to buy, K. Charles 
Fr his Image, and fuperſcription will do him much 


more {ervicerhan Cxſar's. Second- 
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Secondly, The Reaſon why theſe things are 
ſometimes ſo much valued, is not becauſe they 
are old but uſeful : They often reCtifie Chro- | 
.nology, and explain Hittory, and retrieve us 
ſeveralmaterial parts of Learning, which might 
otherwiſe have been irrecoverably loſt, 

Thirdly, There is a diſparity in the caſe of | 
ancient Coyns and Famnlies; For in the firſt | 
you have the ſame numerical peice, in the lat- 
ter nothing, but the Name or Relation $0 
that the change and ſucceſſion of Perſons ſeems 
to deſtroy the notion of Antiquity. To make 
the Inſtance parallel we nacl {uppoſe a Gen- 


tleman as old as Methuſalem, and then I con- 
teſs he would be a great Curioſity, and ought 
to be valued accordingly. 

Phitot. As T remember you were faying, 


the merit of the firſt Gentleman of rhe Houte 
ought to be contider'd. 

Philal. Yes, I conceive that circumſtance 
very matenal, and that if upon enquiry it 
proves unintelligible, or unlucky, it's no {mall 
abatement to the Family, For if he Advan- 
ced himſelf by a voluntary engaging in unjuſt 
Quarrels, he has no better pretence to Honour | 
than what a reſolute and ſucceſsful Padder may | 
Challenge. If he owes his Heraldry to a fer- | 
vile Flattery, and a dextrous Apphcation to 
the vices of Princes; the marks of their Fa- 
vour are rather infamous than Honourable to 
his Poſterity ; becauſe he is ennobled for thoſe 
qualities, for which he ought to have been 
— Philot. 
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© Philot. What if the Gentility was purcha- 
ſed, I hope we may make the beſt of what 
we have paid for ? | 
Philal. By all means! Butthenthis is a ſign 
that Worth and diſtinguiſhing Qualities were 
wanting, otherwiſe the Honour had been con- 
ferred Gratis. The ſame may be ſaid when 
Arms or Titles are given at the Inſtance or 
recommendation of a Favorite, for this is down- 
right begging for Quality, and looks more like 
an Alms than an Honour. Farther it's a lef- 
ſening to a mans Nobility, when the Reaſon 
and Grounds of it are unknown, for if his Riſe 
had been derived from worthy and creditable 
Cauſes, he would in all lkelyhood have been 
as certainly acquainted with them, as with 
his Arms; It being both caſte and for the , 
Reputation of the Family, that Records of this 
nature ſhould have been preferv'd, and there- 
tore the loſs of them ſeems rather to proceed 
trom Deſign than Negle&. In ſhortit the firſt 
Principles of Honour happen to be thus coarſe, 
or countertetr, it's not in the power of time to 
mend them : A Pebble or Briffo! ſtone will 
not change their natures, and improveinto Di- 
amonds, though they are laid up a thouſand 


= vears together. 


Philtor. Hark you Mr. I doubt your EffeRs 
(if you have any ) have lain but a little while 
in the Heralds Office. | 

Philal, Probably as long as your Worſhips : 


Z Burl take itto be much more a Gentlemanly 


quality 


— 
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quality ts diſcover ſuch unlociable miſtakes 
than to abett them. If we are capable of un- 
derſtanding any thing, it muſt undoubtedly 
| be more creditable to promote good. humour 
and modeſty in Converſation, and_give men 
right Apprehenſions of themſelves ; than to 
flatter them into groundleſs Conceits, and 
make them believe they may be truely Great, 
and yet good for nothing. To maintain ſuch 
indetenſible and dangerous Principles of Ho- 
nour, which not only impoſe upon our Un- 
derſtandings, but emaſculate our Spirits, and 
ſpoyl our G_—_— and tend only to the nou- 
riſhing of Idleneſs and Pride; is in my opinion 
no very: Heroical undertaking. 

Philot. 'Fhen T find we mult come to the 
Merits of the Cauſe as you call them, and ex- 
amine upon what foundation the. Family 
ſtands. 

Fhilal. T think that is the only way to know 
what we have to truſt to,and how far we may 
infiſt-upon the advantages of Birth, | 

Philot. What are the uſual ſteps to Honour ? 

Philal. T ſuppoſe-one of theſethree, Learn- 
ing, Commerce or Arms. 'The pretences of 
Learning have been examined already; To 
which I {hall only add, that if a Perſon whoſe WY” 
mind is enlarged, and beautified with all forts 
of uſeful Knowledge, is notwithſtanding obli- 
ged to Modeſty, and Sobriety of thought, then \ 
certainly thoſe who claim under him, and are 
wiſe only by :Proxy, ought not to- grow = 
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big upon/their, Relation to the Muſes, To 
Proceed, Commerce is . another Expedient 
hich often diſtinguiſhes a man from the yul- 
par. For Trading raiſes an Eſtate, and that 
YTrocures Honour, ſo that in this Cafe Wealth 
the main of the merit, and that which is 
hiefly inſiſted on, by thoſe who- inherit it. 
But here we ought to be. very cautious and 
meek-ſpirited, tilt we are aſſured of the honefty 
of our Anceſtours, for. Covetouſneſs and Cir- 
umvention make no.good Motto tor a Coar. 
And yet your men of Trade are too often aſ- 
ſiſted in their Fortunes by theſe Qualities. 
Philot. 1 think you are too hard upon them, 
and believe they may come into their Eſtates 
by - more accountable methods, viz. by their 
pO 4 by. Underſtanding how to make uſe 
of all fair advantages, and by the luck of a 
good Acquaintance. | 
- Philal. 1 grant there is a great deal of Good 
Faith, Frankneſs and Generoſity to found a- 
mong "Tradeſmen, and that ſuch Profefſions 
are, necefſary to the convenience and ſplendor 
of Life, and. being thus uſeful ought to be 
eſteemed Honourable. But their being uſed 
to value ſmall gains is apt ( without care) to 
make them contra a narrowneſs of Spirit, 
and to ſtand: too much to the point of In- 
OO 001" ALI 2 48 
Philot., What is that which they call the 
Myſtery of Trade ? | 
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Philal. A great part of it conſiſts in the 
Skill of over-reaching their Cuſtomers, which 
Science, T fear is not learned meerly for Spe: 
culation. | 

- Philot. Poſſibly it may be for Caution, that 
"they may not be impoſed on by others. 

Philal. T am willing to think fo, however 
theſe Arcana Officine, are counted fuch Eſſen- 
tials, that except an Apprentiee is fully in- 
ſtructed how to Adulterate, and Varniſh, and 
give you the Go-by upon occaſion, his Maſter 
may be C with Neglect, and ſued for 
not teaching him his Art, and his Trade. 

Philot. It ſeems then he cannot be an Honeſt 
Man, except he teaches his Servant to play 
the Knave. | 

Philal. Granting your Inference, - yet you 
know a Man may underſtand his Weapon a 
than his Neighbour, and notwithftanding be 
of a very peaceable inoffenſive Temper. How- 
ever, when the Riſe of the Famuly is owing 
to ſuch an, On a Man has a particular 
Reaſon not to flouniſh'toomuch upon the glit- 
ter of his Fortune, for fear there ſhould be too 
much Alloy in it. For ſome People are forced 
to climb in a very mean and fervile poſture, 
They muſt Flatter, Deceive, and Pinch; uſe 
their Neighbours, and themſelves too, very 
unkindly, before they can gain their Point. 
So that if the Anceſtour had not been remark- 

ably Litrle, his Poſterity had never been repu- 
ted Great, | 


Phila. 
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Philot. But what needs all this Scruple ? 
Why ſhould” I enquire ſo anxiouſly how my 
"Anceſtors came by their Eftate? Leti their 
Merit be as ſmall as you pleaſe, the Revenue 
will not fink' upon this Score, Now, - if you 
conſidered the Sovereignty of Money, how it 
commands Honor,and Beauty,and Power,how 
much of Ornament, and Defence, and Pleaſure 
there is in it; you would allow us to be a little 
Uppiſh upon the Matter : for when a Man has 
fuch a Univerſal Inſtrument of Delight, and is 
Maſter of that, which is Maſter of every thing 
elſe, ogy viſibly to Congratulate his Hap- 
pines, and pay himſelfa particular Reſpe&. 

- Philal. TfT could purchaſe a parcel of new 
Senſes, and ſome pretty undiſcovered Curioſi- 
ties to pleaſe them with, I confeſs I ſhould be 
more'defirous of growing Rich than I am. 

Philot. What though you cannot buy any 
new, you may pleaſe the old ones better, and 
make one Senſe go as far as two, with Po- 
ve 


Philal. T am not altogether of your mind ; 

beſides-if my Underſtanding does not improve 

oy crmnny I am only 1n the fairer way to 
more a Brute. 

Philot. Underſtanding! Money will buy 


good Books, and though the Owner {ſhould . 
not know how to uſe them, yet if he has an E- 


ſtate, he will never want People to make him 
believe he has Senſe, which will be 1n a manner 
as well, for Pleaſure conſiſts moltly in Fancy. 

F 3 | Philal. 
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Phjlal. 1 don't envy ſuch a, one the enter- 
tainment of his Imagination, though I believe 


. itis much ſhort of the tranſports af Lunacy : 


but withal I think that folly and madneſs are 
no-proper Judges to pronounce upon the Ad- 
vancements of human N —_ _—__ retupn 
to the Arg} t, no perſon can reat by 
being a thoſe things which wiſe MI 
have always counted'it a piece of greatneſs to 
deſpiſe. 'Te-which I mult add, that it 1s not 
the poſſeſſing, but the right management of 
of any valuable Advantage which makes us 
Conſiderable. | He that does not employ his 
Fortune generouſly, is not to be reſpected 
meerly becauſe: he has it. Indeed it a Man 
gives me part-'of his Eſtate, I am bound to 
make him an acknowledgment; but I am not 
obliged to honor him becauſe he is pleaſed to 
keep it to himſelf. : 

Philot, Well ! Since Merchandize is ſome- 
times liable to exceptions, and antient Wealth 
has no right to challenge Worſhip, and. Ho- 
my Pray what do: you think of Nobility 
raifed by Arms? I hope here you will grant 
the Materials are all ſhining, and ſold. And 
when an Anceſtour works out his Fortune by 
great and hazardous Undertakings, by con- 
tempt of Danger and Death, and all the 1n{tan- 
ces of an Heroick Gallantry; is it not highly 
reaſonable his Deſcendants ſhould. ſhare his 
Honor, as well as his Inheritance? Nay, they 
{cem obliged, in juſtice to his Memory, to =_y 
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ſome ſtroaks of Greatneſs and Reſerve in their 
Carriage. They might better be Profuſe in 
their 'Expences, than their Familiarities. 'The 
waſting his Eſtate, and razing him out of the 
Heralds Books, is ſcarce more injurious to 
his Name, than the heedleſs Condeſcenſions of 
his Family. For by ſuch ill managed Humi- 
lity, they do as it were Proftitute his Qua- 
lity, mingle his Aſhes with ignoble Duſt, and 
deface the Monuments and and Diftin&ions of 
his. Merit. 


Philal. T confeſs a Man ought beto be civil 


to his Generation, but not to that degree as to 
plague 'the Living, only in Ceremony ta the 
Dead. And:'L may fay - farther, that a Noble 
Anceſtor, does not deſire his Poſterity ſhould 
pretend to-hanour him this way, except his 
Qualities, as well as his Name deſcend upon 
them. A perſon-truly Great, is never fondand 
unreaſonable ; he hates to ſee Folly Idolized, 
though it bem his own. Children ; and had ra- 
ther have his Memory buried in Oblivion, than 
his'Honor ſhould be Uſ by a Degenerate 


inſignificant Off-ſpring. Beſides, the reaſons * 


you why Martial Men ought to be valu- 
ed by after Ages, ſeem to be common to othe 
to Nobility. ; 
Philot.-T1 am ſorry if they appear ſo, ſince 
I deſigned them cheifly for the advantage of 
Arms. For:'in-» my judgment, the Protefſion 
of a: Saldier-has- a particular, and paramount. 
Title to Hanor,-. For can! there be a more ex> 
5 D Þ traordinary 
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-  traordinary initance of Greatneſs, than for a 
Man to be nndiſmayed, amidſt ſomany horrible 
Inſtruments & images of Death ? To expoſe his 
perſon as freely as it he knew himſelf immor- 
tal, and to fear nothing but Obſcurity and Dil- 
grace? And therefore though there are many 
other creditable Employments and Accompliſh- 
ments, yet there is'a tranſcendent, and almoſt 
an aſtoniſhing Greatneſs and Gracefulneſs in 
Valour, It has ſomething more. illuſtrious 
and ſparkling, more Noble and Majettick than 
the reſt. | 

Philal. Hold! You are going ' to deſcribe 
Alexander or Ceſar ; do you. think that ever 
Field, or Chargein Gules,can pretend.to all theſ: 
fine things? This muſt be examined farther by 
and by : at preſent I ſhall only obſerve to you, 
that though I have a great eſteem for a Gentle- 
man of the Sword, and don't in the leaſt intend 
to leſſen the juſt CharaQter of Military Glory ; 
yet I conceivethere'isanother Profeſſhon, which 
poſſibly does not glitter altogether ſo much up- 
on the Senſe, but for-all that, if you touch it 
*twjll prove right Sterling. ' 

hilot. What Profeſſion do you'mean ? 

| ilal. That of Learning ;- therefore if you 

pleaſe, I will juſt glance upon the Advantages 
of Leaning, without interpoling my judgment 
by Way compariſon, NN] 
- © Philot. Do ſo, for think you had need ſay 
ſome kind things upon this argument, to make 
amendsfor the freedom you took with it inour 
former "Conference, Philal, 


* 
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Philal. Don't miſtake me; I am conſcious 
of no Injury,:and therefore deſign nothing by 
way of Reparation. 

Philot. Take your, Courſe. 

Philal. 1. Then not to mention that L.carn- 


ing is an improvement of our Minds, which 


isthe nobleſt part of us. I ſay not to mention 
this, you may pleaſe totake notice, that with- 
out ſome ſhare in this accompliſhment, War 
it ſelf cannot be ſucceſsfully managed, With 
out the aſſiſtance of Letters, a Man can never 
be qualified for any conſiderable Poſt in the 
Camp. For Courage and Corporal Force, un- 
leſs joned with CondudQt, and reach of Thought 
( which are the uſual efteRs of Contemplation ) 
is no more fit to command than a Tempeſt ; 
doing for the moſt part more harm than good, 
and deſtroying it {elf by its blind and 11 di- 
rected motion. It is Learning which teaches a 
General the ſucceſſes and events of Aftion in 
former Ages, which makes him better able tq 
judge of = reſent preparation. It inſtructs 
him how to take advantage of his Enemies, and 
avoid thoſe miſcarriages which have been fatal 
to others before him. It teaches him how to 
Fortifie and Afault, how to manage the difte- 
rence of Ground and Weather, It Tets him in- 
to the knowledge of Humane nature, and 
ſ{hews him how to underitand the Tempersof 
other men, and to govern his own. It diſcovers 
by what ſecret. Springs the Paſſions are mo» 
X F 4 ved, 
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ved, what are the moſt probable Cauſes of 
Hope and Fear, of Reſolution and Cowardice ; 
and how ſtrangely they are mixed, and varied 
according to the difference of Climates, Go- 
vernments, Conditions, and Occupations, eſpe- 
cially according to the different Age, Tem- 
per, Intereſt, and Experience of thoſe who arc 
i Power. 

Philot. Yes, no doubt it teaches a Man to 
take a Soul in pieces, as eaflily as a Watch! 
It ever I heard fuch Conyuring ! 

Ph{/al. Pray be not fo ſharp, the Diſcourſe 
is not ſo Romantick as you ſuppoſe. 

Philot, Go on. 

Philal. Secondly, I obſerve that the Advan- 
rages of Learning are more Jaiting and exten- 
five than thoſe of Arms. The Courage of a 
Soldier, does his Country not much ſervice at- 
rer his death, the benefit of it being uſually 
confined to one Age: whereas by the know- 
ledg of Men and Things, Publick Proviſions 
for Society are framed, and the Conſtitution 
achuſted to the Temper, and Convenience of 
the People ; of the happy effets of which, re- 
note Poſterity is often ſenſible. And as the 
Conſequences of Valour, ſeldom reach beyond 
the death of him who ſhewed it, ſo there are 
few the better for it, except thoſe. a Man en- 
gages for; which are commonly none but 
1115  Countrymen.” But Learning, by inven- 
ting and improving Arts and Sciences, ſcatters 
irs * Fayours in a much larger compaſs; be- 
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comes a univerſal Benzfactor, and obliges man- 


kind in its moſt comprehenſive Latitude of 
Place and: Time. 
DON; « 2 2 , . 
P/ilot, I hope you will grant that Learning 
mult fly to the Protettion ot the Sword to ſe- 


5 


cure itsquict, and all the profits accrewing from 
thence. For incarneſt, Notions, and Syllogiſms, 


are very defenceleſs things 


_ Violence, If 


we had nothing, but Philoſophy, Statutes and 
Reports, to iecure rhe Peace ; our Mewm and 


Tam were but in 4n ill condition. 


Philal, Tagree with wan, and ſhall juſt add 
in the third place, That the ſucceſſes of Learn- 
ing are naturaily of a very innocent Tendency, 
and under good management prejudicial to 
* none. The Conquelts of Arts are not like 
thoſe of Arms, gained by ſlaughter, and atten- 
ded with ruin and defolation. 
pothing routed bur Ignorance and Error, no- 
thing deftroyed but obſtinare Humour, and -fa- 


vage Diſpoſition : 
Emollit mores nec (init eſſe feros. 
But a Martial Man, except he has been {weet- - 


No, Here is 


ned, and poliſhed by a Lettered Education, is 
apt to have a tincture of ſowerneſs, and incom- 
plyance in his Behaviour. And therefore if you 
obſerve your old Heroes in Homer, ( for want 
of being Book-Learned ) were none of the 
Gentileſt Men. What a rugged tempeſtuous, 
unconverſable Mortal was Achilles ; I could ne- 
ver fancy that ſame ns 9s. 

Philot. Well! I perceive it 1s requiſite for a 
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Man to get ſome Sence to. his Courage if he 
can : but have we not loſt all our Pride, and 
gone ſomewhat oft from the Point ? 

Philal. No, We haveonly fetched a Com- 
paſs, . and thrown our reaſoning more into a 
Circle to inveſt the place ; and now we will 
come on direaly, and make a little aſlault, on- 
ly to try the ſtrength of the Gariſon. 

Philot. Very Soldier-like! In plain Ezeliſh 1 
doubt you are attempting to ſhew that it is not 
fo much the Profeſſion of Arms, as the unex- 
ceptionable management of that Profeſſion 
which makes a Family honourable. 

Philal. Yes. Therefore before we fall too 
much in love with the Buff in the Wardrobe ; 
we ſhould examine whether the War was jult, 
whether our Anceſtor fought in defence of 
his Prince and Country, or let himſelf out to 
any perſon who would hire him- to murther. 
We ſhould conſfidef whether the Enterprize 
was Great and Dangerous ; whether the Ad- 
vantages were gained by open Bravery and 
Reſolution, or were no more then the eftccts 
of Chance, of Treachery, or Surprize. And 
though a Man can give a creditable Anſwer 
to all theſe Queſtions, he ſhowld then remem- 
ber there are a great many perſons who have 
ventured as far as himſelt, and yet continue in 
in their firſt Obſcurity : {o that had it not been 
his good Fortune to have fallen under the 
Notice of his General, his Merit had been un- 
rewarded, 'There are many perſons who. per- 
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form ſignal ſervice 1n a Breach, or Sc:':o, 
and yet their Gourage is otren vnregarded, 
and loſt.in the Crowd, and Tumui: oi the 
Action, ſo that they get nothing but Blows 
for their Pains. To wind up this part of the 


I Diſcourſe: let the Riſe of the Family be never 


ſo conſiderable ( 1 mean none but Subjects ) 
it ought not to ſuperſede the Induſtry, or ſtop 
the Progreſs of thoſe who are thence Deſcen- 
ded. For if we rely wholly upon the Merit 
of others, and are Great only by imputation, 
we {hall be eſteemed by none but the injudi- 
cious part of the World. 'T'o ſpeak our, if nei- 
ther the advantages of Fortune and Educati- 
on ( which often concur in theſe Caſes ) the 
expectation of others, nor the Memory of wor- 
thy Anceſtors, if none of theſe Motives can 
prevail with a Man to furniſh himſelf with 
Supravulgar and Noble Qualities, this is an 
argument that he 1s cither under a natural inca- 
pacity, or elſe has abandoned himſelf to Sloth, 


. and Luxury, And without diſpute he is moſt 


emphatically mean, who is ſounder the greateſt 
advantages and arguments tothe contrary. S0 
that the Luſtre of his Family ſerves only to ſet 
off his own Degeneracy, it does Facem preferre 
pudenais, and maKes him the more remarkably 
Contemptible. 

Philot. You are {mart upon the empty 
Sparks ! 'And1I perceive by your diſcourſe that 
it we intend to '» up ſtrong, we muſt do ſome- 
thing for our ſelves. 

* Philal, 
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Philal. Yes : And therefore I preſume that 
Women have more reaſon to inſiſt upon their 
Birth than Men : becauſe. they have not fo 
faira trial to diſcover their worth, "They are 
by cuſtom made incapable of thoſe 'employ- 
ments by which Honour is uſually gain'd. | 
They are ſhut out from the Pulpit # . Barr, 
from Embaſſies, and State Negotiations, ſo 
that Notwithſtanding ( as I believe it often 
happens ) their Inclinations are generous, and 
their Abilities great, to ſerve the publick ; 
yet they have not an opportunity of ſhew- 
ing it. | 

Philot. Truly I think you need not: have 
been ſo liberal to the Beaz-Sex; you know 
they have enough to be proud of beſides 
Heraldry. | 

Philal. What do you mean ? 

Philot. Their Beauty Man. 

Philal. Right, I believe that may diſturb 
them ſometimes; but they have no great rea- 
{on for it. For Beauty though it's apretty var- 
niſh, yet it's of a frail Conſtitution, liable to 
abundance of Accidents, and but a ſhort lived . 
Blefling at the beſt. And waving this Con- 

{ideration, it ſeems to be made chiefly for the 
entertainment ofthe lookers on. 'T hoſe whoarc 
ſo much admired by others, can't ſhare the 
pleaſure of the Company without the help 
of a Glaſs; for the Eyes which ſhew us other 
Objects. cannot ſee themſelves. Nature ſeems 
to have laid the moſt graccjul parts of our 
| x l'a- 
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Fabrick out of our way ; to prevent our vani- 
ty. For could ſome People always command 
a ſight of their Faces, they would Narciſſus 
like be perpetually poring upon their Hand- 
ſomeneſs, and {o be neither fit for Bulineſs, 
nor Company. 

Philot. To my thinking you have not clea- 
red the Point ; For why may- we not infiſt 
upon the privileges of Nature? Why ſhould 
a fine Woman be ſo prodigal of her Beauty, 
make ſtrip and waſte of her Complexion, and 
ſquander away her Face for nothing? There 


| Sno reaſon perſons of a leſs agreeable aſpet 


( except they have ſome other advantage ) 
ſhould converſe with beauty upon a Level. 
For thoſe who cannot furniſh out an equal pro- 
portion towards the pleaſure of Converſation, 
ought to pay for their inſufficiency in Acknow- 
ledgments. Beauty without doubt was de- 
ſign'd for ſome advantage, and if fo, certainly 
the Owners have the beit right to it. 

Philal, 1 grant it; and therefore it's allowa- 
ble for them to ſet a value upon their Perſons, 
for the better diſpoſal of them. And farther 
if they have a mind to it, they may pleaſe 
themſelves, becauſe they are acceptable to 0- 
thers, which is a generous fatisfaction : Bur 
when they grow humourſom they ſpoil all ; 
For Pride not only raiſes a prejudice againſt 
their Beauty, but really leſſens it. For if 
you obſerve, it paints an ill-natured Air upon 
their Face; and fills them with ſpleen and 

peeviſh- 
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peeviſhneſs and paſſion, which exhauſts their 
Spirits, and makes their blood leſs florid, fo 
that their Beauty 1s neither ſo agreeable nor 
laſting as otherwiſe it would be : And if the 
preſent inconvenience will not cure them, 


they will do well to remember that they muſt 


of neceſſity grow humble when they are old ; 
unleſs they are ſo fanciful as to doat upon 
Rubbiſh and Ruins. 
Philot. Pray let us take leave of the Ladies, 
and proceed to the other branch of your Divi- 
ſion, 9/2. to acquired Nobility. And here me- 
thinks every thing looks unexceptionable and 
fine upon your own Principles. For here we 
are beholden to none but our ſelves ; we are 
not thrown up the Hill by anothers Arms, and 
made conſiderable by Diverſion, or Chance- 
medly ; butclimb the aſcent by plain Strength, 
and indefatigable Activity. Is 1t not a fingu- 
lar commendation to have our circumſtances | 
not only large and Honourable, but Indepen- 
dent; and almoſt to create the privileges we | 
enjoy ? Here is no gilding of a coarſe ſubſtance, 
no borrowed Glory, no faint Reflection from 
an Anceſtour, but the Man 1s all bright and 
luminous to the Center, and ſhines and ſpark- 
tes in his own worth. He 1s not Great by 
Genealogy and ancient Title, by the Favour 
of Fortune and the Labours of thoſe he never 
help'd, but by Nature and Pertormances, by 
having Greatneſs incorporated in - himſelf, 


Now may not a Perſon who has thus diltin- 
ewſhed 
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ouiſhed himſelf by his Merit, make uſe of 
che Honor which has been fo juſtly confer'd 
upon him, and put the Lazy and leſs ſignifi- 
cant in mind of their Defects? 

Philal. If you recolle&t your felf you will 
find that this point concerning Acquired No- 
bility has been occaſionally di{courſed already : 
Therefore I ſhall only add that upon ſuppo- 
ſition a Man has obliged the Publick, and is 
remarkable for great Abilities and a generous 
Uſe of them ; he would do well to remember 
that there are others who have ventured as far, 
and performed as conſiderably as himſelf, whoſe 
Services all miſcarried as to any private Ad- 
vantage, becauſe they, were -not ſo lucky as 
to a&t under the Notice of thoſe who were 


f able to reward : And that many Perſons well 


furniſh'd for Employment and Honour, go 
out of the World as obſcurely as they came in ; 
only fgr want of a proper opportunity-to bring 
them into Light, and publick View. | 

Philot. What tho ſome Pcople are unlucky, 
ought their misfortunes to be pleaded to the 
prejudice of Deſert in others ? 

Philal. No. But when a man has received 
ſo valuable a conſideration for his Service as 
Honour , and Eſtate, he ought to acquielce, 
and not preſs too arbitrarily for Submiſſion. 
He ſhould not fet a tax upon his Converfati- 
on, and put the Company under Contribution 
for Reſpe&, Beſides a Gentleman of the firſt 
Head has a particular reaſon to manage his 

Advance- 
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Advancement obligingly : For by treating rhe 
little People roughly, he does in effe&t bur ex- 
poſe his Anceſtours and reproach his own for- 
mer Condition. 

Philot. You have ſo many fetches with you 
But what do you think of Magiſtrates? In 
my opinion thoſe who repreſent their Prince, 
and are the Miniſters of Juſtice, cannot praCtiſe 
that-Humility and Condeſcenſion you ſeem to 
admire, with any manner of Decency, or Sc- 
curity to the publick; For if they dowt oblige 
their inferiours to Diſtance, their Reputation 
will fink, and the Majeſty of the Government 
will be lefſen'd, and then it's cafie to gueſs 
what the conſequence mutt be. 

.Philal. T agree with you: Magiſtrates ought 
to aſſert their Office, and not make themſelves 
cheap by improper Familiarities. Bur their Cha- 
rater may beover-{trained, 'To prevent which 
inconvenience they may pleaſe to remember 
that their power was given them upon a pub- 
lick account, more for the benefit of others than 
themſelves. They are deputed by their Prince, 
for the countenancing of Virtue, for the caſc 
and Prote&tion of the People, and therefore 
they ſhould diſcourage none who are regular 
and fair, they ſhould ſhew their Authority 
upon nothing but Infolence and Injuſtice, 
Thieves and Malefattors; upen thoſe who 
affront the Government, or þreak the Peace. 
There is no neceſlity they ſhould bring the 
Air of the Bench into common Conver ation, 
and 
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and wear their Commiſſions always upon their 
Faces. To manage their Power thus lingu- 
larly looks like a little private Deſign of ſetting, 
up for themſelves ; as it they procured their 
Authority to fright the Kings Liege SubjeQs, 
and ro over-awe the Neighbourhood into a 
greater Revercnce. X 

Philot. But if they ſhould happen to take 
too much upon them, are the Poeple to {light 
them upon this account ? 

Philal, By no means : the Authority ought 
to'be conſider*d let the Men be what they will. 
However in gencral I obſerve that the beſt 
way to ſecure Obſervance, is not to inli{t too 
violently upon it. For Pride 1s a moſt untortu- 
nate Vice, other Immoralities uſually gain their 
Point, though they loſe more another way ; 
but a Proud man 1510 far trom making lumlielt 
Great by his haughty and contemptuous Port, 
that he is uſually puniſhed with Neglect tor 
it: and, that Diſdain with which he treats 0- 
thers, 15 returned more Juſtly upon himſeit : 
which may be done without much dithculty, 
1m regard Honor is not become a property 10 
far as to have all it's Appurtenances bounded 
and fix'd by Law. "The Circumitantials and of 
tentimes the moſt pompous part of Ceremony, 
are arbitrary and undetermined. For we are 
not told either by Statute, or Common Law 
how many Bows a Superiour of ſuch a de- 
grcc may .expect trom us ; nor how low we 
arc to make rhem, nor how often the terms. 
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of ReſpeCt are to be uſed in our Applicati- 


ON. 

Philot. What do you mean ? 

P/i1al, T mean that it is not ſettled by AQ 
of Parliament, how many Sirs and Madams, 
a Diſcourſe of ſuch a length is to be ſprinkled 
with ; and therefore a croſs-grained Fellow, 
will tell you he has his Betters upon their Good 
Behaviour : if he likes their humour, he will be 
as liberal ro them in acknowledgments as they 
pleaſe; if not, he ſhall take the freedom to hold 
his hand, and let them help themſelves how 
they can. 

Philot. Well !'I cannot reconcile this felf- 
denying: Humour you are contending for to 
the Character of a Gentleman. Such an un- 
toward management of Fortune and Honour 
as this is, argues either that a Man wants Senſe 
to underſtand his Condition, or Spirit to main- 
rain it, To throw away the Prerogatives of 
our Birth, or the rewards of our Induſtry, at 
{uch a careleſs Cynical rate, is a ſign of a Ruſtick | 
inapprehenfive meanneſs, and that we have 
not the. leaſt inclination to Greatneſs in us. For 
thoſe who deſire to be great, will endeavour 
to excel, and thoſe who excel will be ſure to 
ſhew it ; for the Eſſence of Greatneſs lies in 
Compariſon. A tall Man looſes the advantage 
of his Stature, unleſs he ſtands ſtreight, and 
overlooks Is Neighbour, 

Philal. Methinks you are ſomewhat out in 
your notzon of Greatneſs, 


Philst. 
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Philct. Let us hear if you can hit it better. 
Philal. To ſpeak Ireely, I conceive it a 


much more {ubſltantial and bctter natured thing 


than you have made it. Greatnels certainly 
does not confilt in Pagentry and Show, in Pomp 
and Retinue; and though a perſon of Quatity 
will make ufe of theſe things to avoid Singu- 
larity, and to put the Vulgar in mind of their 
obedience to Authority, YE he does not think 
himſelfreally the biggar tor them : for he knows 
that thoſe who have neither Honeſty nor Un- 
der{tanding, have oftentimes al this tine Fur- 
niture about them. Iarther, To-be Great, | 
not to be ſtarched, and tormal, and ſuperci lion, 
to ſ{wagger at our Fo: OUNen, : and browbeat our 
Inferiours. Such a Behaviour looks 3s if a Man 
was conſcious of his own inligniticancy, and 
that he had nothing but Ou C:de, and Noile, 
and ill Humour, to make himfelt Confidera- 
ble with : But he that 15 truly Noble, has [ar 
different Sentiments, and turns his t1gure 
quite another way. He hates to abridge t/1G 
Liberties, to depreſs the Spirits, or any way 
to impair the ſatisfaQt 10a of his Neighbour. 
His Greatnels is calc, obliging, and agreeable, 
ſo that none have any jult cauſe to wiſh ir 
leſs. And though he has a general kindaeis 
for all Men, th ough hc deipiles not the mean- 
eit Mortal, but dclires to ttand fair in the Op'- 
nion of the World, yet he never courts any 
Man's Favour ar the {ixpcnce of Jultice, no! 
frikes in with a Popular Miſtake. No, He 
(xr 2 3 
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1s {enflible it 15 the part of true Magnanimity 


to adhere unalterably to a wiſe Choice : not 
to be over-run by Noiſe and Numbers, but 
to appear in defence of injured Right, of neg- 
lected Truth, notwithſtanding all the Cen- 
ſure and Diſadvantage they may ſometimes 
lie tnder. To conclude his Character, A 
Great Man is affable in his Converſe, gene- 
rous in his Temper, and immoveable in what 
he has maturely reſolved upon. And as Pro- 
{ſperity does not make him haughty and im- 
perious, ſo neither does Adverlity fink him 
into meanneſs and dejection : for if ever he 
ſhews more ſpirit than ordinary, it 1s when 
he is ill uſed, and the World trowns upon 
him. In ſhort, he 1s equally removed from 
the extremes of Servility and Pride ; and ſcorns 
either to trample upon a Worm, or ſneak to 
an Emperor. 

Philot. In earneſt, you have deſcribed a 


Perſon of Honor : And I am fo far pleaſed 


with the Character, that I would giveall I am 
Maſter of to make it my own. But can we 
receive no other Advantages from Nobility, 
but what have been hinted already ? 

Philal. A!) that T can think ot at preſent, 
arc theſe tollowing. | 

Firſt, it givesa fair occaſion to excite the ge- 
nerofity of our Minds, and diſpoles us to the 
imitation of great Examples, that ſo we ma 
not ſeem unworthy our Predeceſlours. Indeed, 
2 Man is bound in juſtice not to impair the Re- 

putation, 
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putation, nor {poil the Breed of the Family : 
but to hand down the Line to his Potterity, 
at leaſt with the ſame good Conditions he 
received it, 

Secondly, Theſe Privileges of Birth may 
ſerve to check an inſolent Humour in others, 
who behave themſelves contemptuoully to- 
wards us upon lefler, or but equal pretences, 

Thirdly, A Man may make ſome Advantage 
this way, when he falls undelervedly under, 
Publick Diſgrace, or is unrighteouſly Opprel- 
ſed. For in {uch a Caſe, the mention of his An- 
.ceſtours ſeems free from all ſuſpicion of Vanity, 
and may fairly be interpreted to procecd either 
from ſelf-Defence, or .greatnels of Spirit. 

Fourthly, "The fame may be done when any 
Office or Promotion, may Legally be claimed 
by vertue of an honourable Condition, For 
example, If a Man ſhould pur in to be one of 
the Knights of Malta, he might modcitly e- 
nough publiſh his Pedigree, and prove his ſix 
Deſcents, againſt a leſs qualified Competitor. 

Philoz. It you are at a ſtop, I think I can 
carry your conceſſions ſomewhat farther. For,. 
as I remember, 1t has been granted already, 


that the common People may pay a Reſpect 


to Quality, though you mortifie the Pleature 

a little ſeverely 1n thoſe who receive it. 
Philal. May pay a Reſpect, call you it? 1 
fay they muſt. For not to mention that Gen« 
tlemen have generally a greater ſhare of For. 
tune and Senle too, than thoſe of vulgar Con+ 
G 3 __ qinion; 
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9.4 AMORATLT ESSAY 
dition ; not to mention this I fay, if they had 
nothing, to plea but their Quality, they ought 
to be regarded upon that Score, becauſe the 
State ſcts a value upon jt, and that for pub- 
lick and conſiderable Reatons. 

Philot,” Þ perceive if a Man will but ſtay 
and hear you out, you are civil enough at the 
laſt, Pray what are we to do next? 

Philal. Why, now 1 could run a Diſcourſe 
with you upon the inconveniences of Pride: 
and ſhew you in particular, what an uncon- 
querable Averſion it gives all Mankind again{t 
us, when weare overgrown with it. How it 
multiplies,and conceals our Defects from us,and 
makes us do a thouſand ſilly things, without 
taking notice of them. How it makes us a 
Prey to Flatterers, and puts us to great Ex- 
pences only- to be laughed at. I might de- 
bate with you, how 1t ſpoils Converſation, 
and takes away the pleature of Society. How 
often Famihles, Kingdoms, and Churches are 
embroiled, and the World turned topſiturvy 
by this Vice. Theſe and many other ill con- 
ſequenchs/of Pride might be enlarged upon ; 
but this part of the Argument is, I conceive, 
more proper for Divincs, and therefore I ſhall 
purſue it no farther. y 
' Philot. Well moved ! Fornow I think it is 
almoſt time to give over. 

Philal. L won't tire you. 
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| Ore miſtakes concerning C onverſation 7e- 


moved _ Page 3 
The Grounds of Pride enquired into, and ſhewn 
to be founded in Self-Love, and why P.5 
The due bounds of Self-Love briefly examined 
6,7 
Pride deſcribed, 1. By way of Negation : P. 8 
2. The Poſitive marks of it are laid down p. 12 
The principal pretences to this Vice, Viz. 
Learning, Nobility, Wealth, Power, and, 
Beauty P. 16 
The pretences of Learning conſidered P. 17 
The Office of Curates generally miſunderſtood ; 
the miſtakes about it reftified P. 2 
The depreſſins their Charatter, and ſtrettning 
them in point of Maintenance, of ill Con- 


equence to Religion P. 32 
The caſe of Nobility conſidered p. 48 
Nobility 'divided into Hereditary or Ac- 
" quired | Pp. 5O 


The Privileges of Antiquity examined p. 54 
Families generally raiſes either by Commerce, 


Arms, or Learning P. 62 
The pretences of Commerce inquired into, where 
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likewiſe thoſe of Wealth, are  occaſtonally | 


handled 


P. 63, 65 
The Merit of Arms debated 


P. 66 


The Advantages of Learning, and Arms com- 


{ 


Sp 


pared P. 68 
The Plea of Beauty argued, and that of Ac- 

quired Nobility P. 75 
The difference between Pride and Magnani-| 

mity ' . P> $1, $2 
'The juſt Advantages of Nobility Pp 83 


Some of the unhappy Conſequences of Priae 
hinted. P. 84 
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Philot, Hilalethzs, Pm glad to meet you is 1 + 
again ; Where have you been +67 
this long time? {1 
Philal; Sometimes not juſt 118 
where T would be: But now I have no rea- 3 
ſon- to complain ; for Ialways think my ſelf 1485 
well, when I am with a Friend. 2% [: > 
Philot, I muſt have half an hours Conver- 19; 
ſation with you before we part. * 
Philal. You oblige mc cxtreamly. I was a- {0 ;q 
fraid your time had been preingaged to thoſe _ % 34 
Gentlemen and Ladies you parted with at the 2005 
Coach; I heard them defire you not to ſtay 24 
long. By their Habit and Equipage they [5 
ſeem to be Perſons of Condition, and there- T2 © 
fore you know the Appointment muſt be "+ 
well remembred ? *: 
Philet, "Ny 
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Philot. Leave that to me. But by the way | 


I thought you laid fomewhatofan Accentupon 
their Habjt ; were they too Fine for you ? 
Philal. "They may be ſo for themſelves for 
ought I know. 
Philot, T perceive you are for making Prize 


of me again. I remember what mortifying | 


Di{coveries you made at our laſt Meeting. I 


wiſh you had kept your Cynical Truths to 


your felt; for I'm ture my Miſtakes were Þ 


much more Entertaining. 
Philal. It ſeems they were Truths then. 


Pilot. Yes. And that's it which vexes me; | 
for now TI have much ado to keep my {elt in F 


my own good Opinion. 

Philal. Pm forry you ſhould be in love 
with a Deluſion, eſpecially when you know 
it to be ſuch. Fevers and Intemperance bring 
a 'great many gay Fancies with them; and 
yer- they are not counted any of the Bleſſings 
or Ornamentals of Life. 

Philot. Happineſs is Happineſs ; whether 
*tis founded in Reaſon or Imagination, tis all 
a Caſe to me, provided I have a vigorous 
Sence of it. Nay, m my Judgment, thol{c 
which you call the Satisfactions of Faxcy, arc 
the better of the two. They are more at 
Command than the other ; and ftand in no 
need of a Foreign Supply. The want of 7 v9!s 
and Materials, if the Model 15 anſwered, is a 
Commendation to the Workman, To makc 
lo tine a Sozethizz7 out of Nothing, has fomc 
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T-cſemblance to Creation : So that if this way 


has as much Pleaſure in the Efect, it ſeems to 
have more of Magnificence in the Cauſe. 
Philal. T grant you, if a Man could be al- 
ways dreaming of Paradice: The Dream would 
g0 a great way towards making the Thin 


cr 
- 


BBut alaſs | the viſionary Pleaſure will quickly 


diſappear. 'The agreeable part of the Fiz won't 
laſt ; therefore let us get rid of it as ſoon as 


I may be. The longer it continues, the worſe 
Pand the weaker *twill leave us. We may, like 
the Romans, deify a Diſeaſe, if we pleaſe ; but 
Fit we expett any return of the Worſhip, we 
J ſhall be Miitaken, 


Philot.-1 tell you I.came' oft with Lofs 
the laſt Rencounter : And now by your ſur- 
veying me from Head to Foot, I find you 
think 1 have too much of Expence and Curi- 
olity about me; bur if you expeCt to diſpute 
my Cloaths off my Backz you will be dif- 
appointed. : 

Philal, T have no defire you ſhould turn 
either Adamzite, or Quaker ; but yet I believe 
ſome People throw away roo much Money, 
and Inclination, upon theſe Things. 

Philot. You leem to forget that the Diſtin- 
tions of Rank and Condition cannot be kept 
up, without ſomething Extraordinary 1n this 
kind ; And unleſs this be done, Government 
mult ſuffer. 

Philal. For all that, Noah had large Do- 
mmons, and, for ought appears, kept his = 

jects 
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jets in good Order without any great Aſi. 
ſtance from the Mararobe. 

Philgt. But Princes SubjeQs are not ſo near 
of Kin to them now ; and therefore not {© 
calily Governed. 

Ph:ilal., We will diſpute no farther about 
Princes : Beſides, I grars the World is alter'd, 
and am willing to make an Allowance upon 
that Score. 

Philot. T ſhall proceed upon your Conceſſ- 
on. And endeavour to prove in the 

Firſt place, 'That Richneſs of Habit is not 
only Lawful but Convenient, for thoſe who arc 
polſefled of publick Charges ; eſpecially whe: 
they execute their Oſhce. For the People genc- 
rally take their Meaſures more from the Ap- 
pcarance than the Reaſon of "Things. "Their 
Apprchenſions are ſo diſpolcd, that they think 
nothing Great but what 1s Pompous, and 
Glittcrs upon the Senſes. If their Governours 
had not ſome Advantage of them 1n Figure ; 
they would be apt to overlook their CharaCt- 
cr, and forget their Diſtance, 

Philal, 1 have no Intention to argue againſt 
Gold Chains, Velvat Caps, or Sables, or any 
"Thing, of this Nature ; but granting this Fur- 
niture may be ſomewhat of a Guard to Autho- 
rity, yet . no publick Perſon has any Reaſon to 
value himſelt upon it, For the Deſign of this 


Sort of State is only to comply with the Weak- 
neſs of the Multitude. *Tis an innocent Stra- 
tagem to decerve them into their Duty, and 
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to awe them into a juſt Senſe of Obedience. 
A great Man will rather contemn this kind 
of Finery, thin think Inmfelf conſiderable by 
it, He will rather be ſorry that his Autho- 
rity needs the Support of fo little an Arrtifice, 
and depends in any meaſure upon the uſe of 
ſuch Trifles. To ſtoop to the vulgar Notion 
of Things, and eſtabliſh ones Reputation b 
counterfeit Signs of Worth, mult be an uneaſy 
Task to a noble Mind. Beſides, we are not 
to think the Magiſtrate cannot ſupport his Of- 
fice without Fine Cloaths : For it he is fur- 
niſh'd with general Prudence, with Abilities 
particular to his Buſineſs, and hasa competent 
ſhare of Power, he needs not doubt his In- 
fluence over the People. 

Philot. Pray what do you think of private 
Quality ? I hope you don't intend to ſtrike us 
out of all Diſtin&tion, to run all Metals together, 
and make a Sort of Corinthian Braſs of us. 

Philal. By no means. However, your Arg1(- 
ment muſt abate farther upon this Head. For 
Quality, ſeparared from Authority, is ſufhici- 
ently maintained by Title, Arms, and Precede;:- 
cy : This is enough to keep up D#ſtin@ ion, 
and to encourage Induſtry and Merit, "There 
1s no neceſſity tor Perſons, without Juridiction, 
to march always with Colours diſplayed. It 
{eems more agreeable that they ſhould con- 
ccal, than make a needleſs Oſtentation of their 
Wealth. Would it not look odly in a Souldier 
to give ina Hiſtory of Iis Valour and Conduet 
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in Converſation ? Or for a Man of Learning 
to make Harangues upon his own Parts and 
Performances, and tell the Company how ig- 
norant they are in reſpeCt of him ? 

Philot. "That would be a little Fulſom 1 
confeſs; But is the Caſe the ſame? 

Philal. Much at one, in private Perſons, 
For them to appear Pompous in Equipage, or 
Habit, is but a vain-glortous Publiſhing their 
own Grandeur, a filent 'Triumphing over the 
Interiority of others,and is in effect to proclaim 
themſelves, extrordinary People. Whereas a 
modeſt Man, if he was ſomewhat taller than 
his Neighbours, would chuſe to ſhrink him- 
{elf into the Dimenſions of the Company, and 
be contented rather to looſe ſomething of his 
own Stature, than to. upbraid them with thc 
Littlenelſs of theirs. 

Philot. What, becauſe a Lord of a Man- 
nour has not always a Commiſ/ioz, mult he bs 
allowed no better Cloaths than a Cottager ? 

Philal. Yes. There may be ſome Ditterence, 
and yet it needs not be very Expenſive. A 
Gentleman's Mien and Behaviour is ſufficient 
to diſcover him, without any great depen- 
dance upon Shops and Taylors, After all, the 
beſt way of diſtinguiſhing, is bythe Qualities of 
the mind : Let Perſons of Condition itrive ra- 
ther to be richer in their Diſpoſition than the 
Vulgar: Let them put on a better Humour, 
wear a finer Underitanding, and ſhew a more 
ſhining Fortitude : Let them appear remarka- 
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bly Juſt, Inoffenſive, and Obliging. Thas is 
the way to benobly Popular, and gives them 
the Hearts, as well as the Ceremony, of the: 
Inferiors. | 

Philot. How muſt:they ſpend their Eſtates, 
they carinot Eat and Drink them all ? 

Philal. However, they ſeem willing enough 
to try their Skill ; and I believe the Experi- 
ment ſucceeds ſometimes. But to your Que- 
ſtion : Was the Surpluſage of Wealth employ- 
ed in charitable Uſes, and Entertainments fl 
berly Hoſpitable, I conceive it would run in a 
more proper Chanel : Did Men lay outtheir 
Abilities 1n the Service of Religion, and for 
the promoting of Arts and Knowledge, how 
might they advance the Proſperity and Glory 
of a Nation this way ? How much Wiſer, 
and Eaſier, and Richer, might they make 
their Inferiours ? And as they would be more 


. beneficial to their Country, ſo they would 


ſerve the Deſigns of Greatneſs much more 
effteQtually. Such a generous Uie of Fortune, 
would give Luſtre to their Reputation ; and 


make the World look with Wonder and Re- 


gard upon them. How would it raiſe a de- 
clining Intereſt to its former Height, and with 
what Advantage convey their Memories to 
Poſterity ? But to return; Richneſs of Habir is 
not only unneceſſary to keep up the Diſtin&tt- 
on of Degrees, but inſufficient: For where 
there are no Swumptuary Laws to confine the 
Condition of Perfons, and aſcertain the He. 
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raldry of the Wardrobe, every one has the Li- 
berty of being as Expenſive, and Modiſh as 
he pleaſes. And accordingly you may obſerve 
that ordinary People, when they happen to 
abound in Money and Vanity, have their Hou- 
ſes and Perſons as richly Furniſhed, as thoſe 
who are much their Superiours. "There are 
other Inftances in which methinks theſe things 
are a little miſplaced. 

Philot. As how ? 

Philal. Why, to {ce Gold and Scarlet con- 
demn'd to Liveries, the Coach-box furniſh'd 
like the Connci! Chamber, and the Horſes wear 
as good Velvet as the Company, is methinks not 
very agreeable. This Proſtitution of Finery is 
enough to make it nauſeous, and to ruin its 
Reputation to all Intents and Purpoſes. 

Philot. When you have faid all, A good 
Suit does a Man Credit, and puts People in 
mind of paying him a proper Reſpe&t. And 
ſince others e{teem me upon this Account, I 
ought to. follow their Opinion. For why 
ſhould I think my ſelf wifer than the Majority 
of Mankind? Singularity ſeems to havealways 
a Spice of Arrogance 1n it. b 

Philal. You are wondertully refigned in your 
Underſtanding, Iguets the Occation, and ſhall 
endeavour to diſappoint your Humility, For 
notwithſtanding your Mzjorzty, I conceive the 
Reaſons of things are rather to be taken by 
Weight than Tale : And it fo, tine Cloaths 
will ſignify nothing in the Value of a Man, 
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| becauſe they are but Signs of WW -alth at the 
| beſt, which generally ſpeaking i 1s No more an 
| Argument oft Worth, than of the contrary. 
E And as Cloaths don't ſuppoſe a Man confide- 
; | rable, ſo neither can they make him ſo. This 
will appear if we examine either the Materials 
* which they conlilt, or the Art and Curi- 
z olity which 1s ſhewn in the Faſhioning of 
them. The Matter of which a rich Habit 
© conſiſts, is either the Skins of Be alts, the En- 
: trails of Worms, the Spoils of Fiſhes, fome 
ſhining Sand or Pebles, which owe their hum- 
# ble Original to the Dirt. And is it nota ri- 
@ diculous Vanity to value our ſelves upon what 
? we borrow from Creatures below /tea/oz ant 
; | Life ? In ſhort, either they are a real Advan- 
© tage, or not: It they are, they prove our De- 
| pendance upon interiour Things ; which ought 
© to be a mortifying Conlideration, unlcls we 
© can be proud of Begoary : It they are nor, 
$ then to dote on them is a Sign WE arc funk 
E bencath our proper Level ; that we admirc 
# Trifles, and diſgrace the Dignity of our Na- 
Þ cure. To ſee theſe inlivmticant Ornaments 
'valucd at fo great a Rate, and preterred to 
the Neecilarics of Lite, is no ſmall Diſparagc- 
'ment to the Underſtandings of Men; and 
is an Argument of the 1 ittleneſs and Degc- 
E ncracy of our Kind. One would think he that 
| has the Liberty of looking, upon the Sun and 
$ Moon tor Nothing, w ould never purchat: 
| the Glimmerings of a Pcble ar ov high a 
! Pri Ice; H Phil 
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Philot. T find you 1magine Pear/s were made 
only for Coraia/s, and that Diamones are fit| 
tor nothing but B7tho!omrew-Babies to ſparkle 
in: But Tbeheve the Jewelers would do well 
enough, if they had nothing but your Philo. 
ſophy to damp their 7 7age. 

Philal. "hat may be ; But what if T can 
prove that the. Price of them is kept up by 
Imagination and ill Humour, and that the ve- 
ry Reaſon which makes them Dear, ought to 
make them Cheap. 

Philot, Let's hear. 

Philal. You may obſerve then that moſi 
of theſe Ornaments owe their Value to their 
Scarcity ; For it they were common, thoſ: 
who molt adinire them would be ready to 
throw them away. Tertulliaz ( de Habit, 


Mulizhr. ) Obſerves, that fome People bound} 


their Malefactors in Chains of Gold ; And il 
a Man's Crime was very Notorious,they would 
make him as fie as a' Gezeral Officer, 

Philot, T {uppole they were Sir Thoms 


Moors Utopians. A pretty Devile | *Tis pity 


Whitehall was not plundered to Ornament ! 


Newgate | 

Philal, Tertullian obſerves farther, - 'T hat 
Diamonds and Rubies were little eſteemed b; 
the Eaſtern Nations, where they were thc 
Growth of the Country. So that I ſuppok: 
when the Parthiaz Children, and Milk-maid;, 
had worn them till they were weary, the) 
were bought up for the Rowan Ladies. 


Now 
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Now to be fond of any thing 
cauſe it 15 uncommon, becauſe the Gencralicy 
of Mankind waats it, is an ill-natured P lcalurc, 
and ariſes from an unbencvolent and UNCCnC- 
rous* Temper, 


Philot. Pray what do you think of the 


Artificial Improvement, is not a rich Dreſs av 


' and the -udicious Mixture of C 


Addition to the Wearez upon this Account ? 
Philal, Not at all. ? Tis true, the Refining 
upon what was more imperfectly begun by 
Nature, the gracciul Ditpoſition of the Parts, 
Colo! urs, are Ar 
ouments of Induſtry and Ingenuicy ; bur then 


' this Commendation docs not belong r to thotc 


' 1s any ways Creditable, itis becaute the Lay- 


OED 


{ 1ng, Or - all Matched. One 


that buy them. If the meer }/ear:z2 them 


lor 5, © Oe are the Fou; 2t 4115 of Ho: Ore 
Philot. T grant you thoſe People make *um, 
but the Su1z#2 them 1s above their Talcnr. 


{ None but Perions of Condition can bit this 


Point, Indeed they have a Great Delicacy ard 
FxaQtneſs in their F ancy ; They pitci upon 
nothing that 1s Tawadry and 'N lechanick, Star- 


N i4\ know a Ge: = 
hou Omai almolt, as W ell by lecins 1 ner Ci v0 IT 


FE: _ , Or a Ribon, as by going > toGa ie, 


 Clareacita 'X, 

" Phila, The mixing of Li2y:, anc] $20, 
handſomely, looks like a Genius for Pa; 21 thig * 
And that is the molt you can make of you! 
Obſervacion. To go on with you: 1 1nal: 
venture to add, 'I hat FOrRprivatc Perſons tO 
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expect an unuſual Obſervance upon the Ac- 
count of fie Cloaths, argues them conſcious 
of their own little Worth, and that the grea« 


teſt part of their Quality comes out of the | 
Dreſſizz Room. Raving - nothing to prefer | 
them to the Eſteem of the Judicious, they are | 


contented to take up with the Ceremony of 
the Ignorant: And with a little Glitter, and 
Pagecantrv, draw the —_—— 
to admire them. Now to defire Reſpet 
where we have no Juriſdiction, purely upon 


* our own Account, is an Argument either of 


a.weak judgment, or weak Pretences. If we 
underſtood the true Grounds of Eſteem ; It 
we were well ftock'd with Abilities, or good 
Actions, to entertain us at home ; we ſhould 
not make our ſelves ſo mean, as to let our 
Satisfactions depend upon the Reverences of 
the Ignorant, or Deſigning. Beſides, to dc- 
lghf\.in” the Submiſſions of others, 1s a 
certain Sign of Pride. 
we are not fo much pleas'd with our own 
Station, as with looking down, and ſeeing 
our Neighbours as we fancy, in a worle 
Condition than our ſelves. Whereas a gene- 
rous Mind has 1ts Happineſs encreaſed by be- 
ing Communicated. | 

Philor. 1 ſuppoſe your Artillery may be al 
molt {ſpent by this time. 

Philal. 1 was going to tell you, that Rich 
Cloaths arc accounted unſuitable to old Age, 
which 1s a farther Proof of their mg: 

Wt 
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This ſuppoſes that | 
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That Age which is moſt remarkable for Wiſ- 
dom and Temper; which is particularly ho- 
noured with the Weight of Buſineſs, and Dig- 
nity of Office ; and has delervedly the greateit 
Regard paid it + 'That Age, I ay, chuſes to 


appear in a plain, unornamented Guarb. 


Whereas were tine Cloaths marks of true Ho- 
nour ; were they Ornaments great enough for 
a Man's Reaſon to delight in, the wilſelt part 


' of the World would not go without them : Ef- 


pecially ſince the Decays of Nature give fo fair 
4 Plea for the Afﬀſittances of Art. "There can- 
not be a greater Jiiparagement to this ſort of 
Finery, than its being refuied by that Age 
which ſecms to need 1t moit ; and if it was 
Since Men at 
che Height of J>:icretion are aſhamed of theſe 


| Additions ; this is a convincing Proof that they 


are Childiſh and Trifling, and fitteſt for thote 
who carry more Boe than So#7 about them. 
Philot. Your Interence 1s, "Uhat there ſhould 
be a Refemblance berween Age and Habit ; 
and that a Finical old Spark, can never be in 


' the Faſhion. 


Philal. Right. For old People to ſet up 
tor Mode and Drefling is a nauſeous Piece of 
Vanity. Indeed, when we come into the 
World firſt, *ris not ſo remarkable an Impru- 
dence, if we miſplace our Etteem, and make 
an indiſcreet Choile. . Tis no wonder it we 
{tick upon a gaudy Outlide, when we arc not 
{harp cnough to look through it. When our 
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Minds arc unfurniſhed with Materials Or 


— 


Thinking, and icarce ſtrong, cnough to w eld | (l 


2 tational Plcature, they arc apt to divert | 
themiclves with khc Amuſements of Senſe. 
But when we Tave run through the Experi- 
once of many vcars, and had fo many: Oppor- 
rumties of [Improvement : When our Reaſon 
5 crown up to Maturity, and we arc {uppo- 
ied to have made our lall Judgment upon 
Things: When every thing we lay or- do, 
thouvld have an Air of Gravity and Greatneſs 
mn ti; ten to dote npon "Trifles, is a ſhrewd 
Sion that our Minds arcno lcfs decay'd than 
on Bodics, Ir looks as if we were aſhamed 

" maki W any Pretences to W (dom, and bc- 
Fays.an impotent defire of raurning to the 
Fxrravacance of Youth. 

Pji/:zz. Nlixr rob your Strictneſs, I hope vor 
live {ome Relerve of TI .ijberty tor Women 
£Y 1C\. I ve tlic E woukwoft utiom, the Agrea 
blencfs ol Figure, and the Inclinations of Sex. 
to plead in their behalf, Beſides, T am told 
St. Arnmfiine ( FP 245. Tom, 2.) abates very 
mich of the Rivour of your '[ertullzaz, and 
{1% bY with great Moderation upon the Voint. 
* Jie thinks {ine Cloaths ought not to be (0; 
* biden married Women, 'who are obl:gcc 
* to plcaic their OA. Andif they ma 
uſe this Expedient to p/eaſe thent when the\ 


i 


have them ; why may they not do it that the\ 
mav pleate to have them 2 Why may not th 
{2me eel ( 1 wm _ _ cd ro Beomn,as WW T 


I 


as to Fnortam the Relation ! Ply, 


_ a _ 
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Philal. W ith all my Heart ; Ict St. Ang ve 
[ines Indulgence pr 1s. But "tis my humble 


Opinion they (hould kcop their Iinchnations 


unengaged. They would (do well notto dots 


{their Fancy, nor were their Fwcry im 1! 
_— nor think their Attcrnoon Qual.t\ 


r than their Morning. For when a Wo- 
man 15 once {mitten. With Tier Dr. tory, Reht- 
g10N 15 commonly laid alude ; or uled more on 
of Cultom than Devotion. When hcr TOV Cr- 
ning Paſlions lye this way, Charity | 6 dil bled, 
and Gor xd-nature fails, and Juitice is overlook” &, 
and ſhe is loit to all rhe nobly Purpoles ct 
[He How often arc Relations neoll cd, 
Tradeſmen UnPa «, 21nd Scrvants (Uynte | to 
mortitying Allowanccs lor the Support of this, 
Vanity 4 low Parciied and tn initorm (1: 
it make the (41; 1Uure of lomc Famitcs 2 And 
what a difagre; able Mixture of Poverty and 
Richrs gy » we Ice lometnmcs within tho tio 
\W:lls 7 Thete Excefles make them fornet 0! 
Compaſiion of their Sex, and the Dies of 


(New Statio MI, They Rob the Necel!! [tt 1114] 
[Tourith in the Penance, and Wear tl: thick 


thowd have been the F1{jb and Blood. (| [thei 
(WV FNC TZP2ROP, 

Philo, What do you think of tholke bulow 
the Guiry, ought they not to be fonewlut 
Prugal, and Unpretend.ns In their App (- 
X.4336, 

Piilal. "Uruly U think the Tavior Thould 
take Meaſure ol their Quality, as ol! as of then 
| imbs, For thoſe who make ther Cloath 


| 4 much 
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_— much better than their Condition, do but ex- 
| poſe their Diſcretion. Perſons of Quality 
ES | have ſome little Colour for their Vanity : 
Fo: Bur as for others, they have nothing to fay| 
- 68 n ior themſelves. In them it looks like a Level. 
a © ling Principle; like an illegal Aſpiring intof 
4 4 a forbidden Station. It looks as if they had a ] 
F' mind to deſtroy the Order of Government, 
'# i F and to confound the Diſtinctions of Merit and} _ 
« # {008 Degree. Ina word, At this rate of Manage- 


| ment, a Man loſes his Wealth, and Reputa- 
| tion at the ſame time, makes himſelf expen- 


x 
V h 
£ 4 # tively Ridiculous, and over-ſhoots Extrava- 
+ 3W; gance it felt. 
' kr Philot, My Timcis upI mult leave you. 
64 Ma. Philal. Adieu. y 
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The Fourth 
CONFERENCE 
BETWEEN 


Philotimus and Philalethes. 


— — ONCE Io o—_— ow —_— 


Philal.  Hether fo faſt this Mor- 
ning, methinks you 
are ſomewhat earlier 
than uſual ? 

Philot. May be ſo. But when a Man's 
Occaſions are Up, and Abroad, *tis ft he 
{ſhould attend them. 

Philal. Pray what may your Buſineſs be, 
for you don't uſe to break your Sleep tor 
Trifles ? 


Philot. 
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Philor. W hy laſt Night Mr. 4. and 1 hap- 
pen'd to fall ito a Miſunderſtanding over a 
Glaſs of Wine. At length he told me the 
Controverſy could not be taken up, without | 
giving the Satisfaction of a Gentleman, My | 
Anſwer w as, 1 hat I would debate the Matter 
with him in his own way this Morning. And 
I am now going to ſettle ſome little Aftirs bc- 
forc the time of Meeting. 

Philal. If you deſign to make your Wl! 
you are out: For to do that to any Purpoſe, 
a Man muſt be ſound iz Mind azd Memory, 
which 15 none of your Cafe. For the Bulſinch, 
you afc g0ing about is ſuflicient to prove you 
4 V0 Compos.. : 

Philot. Pray let us have no Bantring. You 
know mc too well to imagine that a Con- 
ccrn Of this Nature thould make any .disc- 
nwurable Impreſſion : However, becauſe an 
Accident may happen, I love to make a Pr'0- 
per Frovifion, and leave my Diſcretion ur 
queitioned. 

P/i/zl, That you will not do with me, | 
[087 rife you ; unleſs you can give a bett 

\ccounit of your Undertaking than is uſuu " 
cone, 

Philo, Tam now obligedto dilpure the Nat 
tcr at the Swords Point, {o that in w2:ll be : 
/545 wh it to argue it any other wav : For a Me 
of | (GROUP mult keep his \W ord. 


« hilal, Yes, no doubr qon'e. It he p JWromule 


IJ 


to it a Town on Virc, "tis as mucn us Þ 
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Eſchutcheon and Pedigrce is worth to fail 
in the Performance: Look you ; you fſcem 
ſenſible that you are within a Hazard :' If 
you are a Gentleman, learn to value your 
ſelf. Don't ſtake your Lie againſt a Nut- 
ſhel, nor run into the other World upon 
every Fop*s Errand. 

Philor. T tell you I am engaged. What if 
| underſtood the PraQtice as little as you do ? 
Since 1t 15 the Cuſtom I muſt dcetend my Ho- 
nour : For to ſufter under the Imputation of 
| Cowardize, is aybrie than being buricd Alive. 
However, if you have any thing tO lay, I 
have an*hour g00d to hear you. 

Philal.: As much a Cuſtom as you make | "# 
'tis not improved into Common Law : That i is 
point blank againſt you, and 7yes you all up, 
4 you kill upon the Occalion, 

Philot. *Tis the Cuſtom of Gentlemen, and 
that 5 fufficient for my purpoſe. 

args .W hatyif 1 it was the Cuſtom to Tilt 
your Read againlt a Polt, tor a Mornings 
Exercite, W ould you venture the beating out 
your Brains rather then be Unfaſhionable ? 


What if it was the Cuſtom for People of 


Co! ny M1 to betray a Traſt, to forſwear a 


Det, or forge a Conveyance, would you fol- 
low ” Precedent, or torteit their good O- 
pinion ? 


Philot. You ſeem to miſtake the Point. I 
grant you Men of Figure are to00 often taul- 
ty in ſome of the Inſtances you mention : But 
then 
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then they are not bound to it upon the Score 
of Reputation, which makes a Diſparity im 
the Caſe. 

Philal. They are not; true. But ſuppoſe 
they were, what then? Does not this Sup- 
poſition clear ly prove, that we are not to take 
the Condutt of any Sort of People upon Co- 
tent : But to examine the Reatonableneſs of} 
a Cuſtom before we go into it ? Whatever 
is beneath a Man, is beneath a Gentleman; 
but to a& without Thinking, 1s beneath 
Man, much more againſt it. | 

Philot. 1 perceive you believe this ſort of, 

Satisfaction very unaccountable. 

Philal. T do fo. And the Law -is of m, 
Opinion, which I _ is no contemptibl: 
Authority. 

Philot. Hark you, we do but laugh at thetc 
Stories. Do you think a Parcel of ſtarched 
Lawyers; with a Jury of Haberdaſbers, and 
Charters, are proper Judses in the Caſe ? 
Are ſuch Pedants and Mechanicks as theſe, fit 
to give Rules to Men of Hopmour ? | 

Philal. 1 perceive you think Ignorance} 
and Ideineſs neceſſary Qualihcations of a Gen: 
tleman ; and doubt not bur thar you pra- 
ctiſc accordingly. But if Men of Honour arc 
r00 great to be govern'd by the Laws, they 
ſhould be ſo modeſt as not to plcad it tor 
their . Advantage. They {ſhould throw up 


their Fortune, and disband from Society, Yes | 


4nd 
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and their Quality too ; for this, as well as rhe 
other, is ſettled by the Confl tution, 
Philot. 1 thought Qr2/ity had been the fole 


Privilege of Birth, or at leatt of the Prince's 


Favour. 
Philal. All Honour, as well as Land, is ori- 


ginally a Gift from the Crown. Now Prero- 


gative is a part of the Law: And though 
Quality and Eitate are ſettled upon a Man 


and his Heirs, yet the Grant runs always with 


- 


a Condition of Forfeiture in Caſe of T reaſon. 
And therefore the Son of an unreſtored Tray- 
tor has no Pretences to the Quality of his 
Anceſtors. 

Philot. T know we ſay that Treaſon taints 
2 Man's Blood, and makes it bafſer than that 
of a Peaſant ; but I look upon this as a kind 
of Whimſey. For though the Government 
may take away my Eitate, yet it cannot make 
me nothing ot Kin to' my Father, So that 
the Son of a Gentleman inuit be a Gentle- 
man, in ſ{pight of Fate. 

Philal. But not in ſpight of Treaton. For 
in that Caſe, he is baniſhed the Blood, and 
tranſplanted from the Family of his Anceſtors. 
His Leaſe of Heraldry is expired, bis "Title 1s 
extinct, and he can no more claim his former 


Honour, than an Eſtate which was fold by 


his great Grand-father. I grant you the Re- 
lation between him and his Father continues, 


| and that's it which deſtroys Jus Pretentions, 


The Stream cf Honour is drycd up, betore it 
reaches 
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reaches the Chanel of Poſterity. The Fathe! 
has loſt all, and therefore can convey nothing 
over, "The Son it he pleaſes may be. of kiy 
to the Treaſon, for the Infamy of that remains; 
but as tor the Quality 'tis all wiped out, as 
if it had never been. And therefore though 
your Inſtance 1s true, your Inference fails; 
for the Son of a Traytor, is not the Son of x 
Gentleman. In ſhort, you muſt either allow 
that Quality, like other Branches of Proper: 
ty, ſtands upon the Baſis of Law ; or clie you 
unavoidably run into the Principle of Level. 
»= Jing. For where the Diltinctions of Cond: 
'ti0n arc not aſcertained by publick Provilion, 
every one is at Liberty to rate his own, and 
is Neighbour's Station, as he pleaſes. Wher 
there are no Incloſures all People may inter: 
common, without Preference or Ceremony, f 
New Grounds of Honour may be ſet up, and 
the old ones diſclaimed ; and a Taylor may} 
make himſelf a Lord, and clap a Coronet up- 

on his Gooſe, 1t he has a mind co it. 

Philot. 1\uppoſe your Qbnclution is, That 
the Notion of Honour is to be taken from 
the Laws afid Government, anc not from any 
private Set of People, how valuable {oever 1n 
other Reſpectts. | 

Philal. Right. And from thence I infer 
that Duelling is a verv dithonourable Practice. 

30 For when you have given the belt proof of 
ol your ſufficiency, and killed your Maj, you arc 
ſeized into the Hands of Juſtice, treated like 
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Aſſaſſinators, and condemned to die with Cir- 
cumſtances of Ignominy. You are not 12d:&- 
ed for acquitting your ſclves like Gentlemen, 
but for diſturbing the publick eace, and mur- 
thering the King 2; Subjects. Now the Law 
never loads a Vian with Reproaches, nor pu- 
niſhes him thus coarlcly, tor doing a hand- 
ſom Action. 

Philot. What do you tell me of Lawyers 
Cant ; Murdravit, flragem excercait, practi- 
exvit ; Very pretty Stuff to diſpatch a Man 
of Honour with! You fee how the Men be- 


. tray their Ignorance by their Forms of Speak- 


ing, And as for the Bench, they have. a 
thouſand Pound per anum for making of 
MaletaCtors ; and they muſt ſay ſomething 
in Defence of their Trade. 

Philal. As for the Bexch, the Bir, and the 
reſt, they are not the 7: hers but the Miniſters 
of Law: they are the Servants of the Govern- 
ment, and their Methods of proceeding are 
chalked out by their Superiours. And when 
the ' Reaſon of Things is 900d, *tis nor ma- 
rerial though the L atin_ Proves 0: herwile. In- 
deed I think the Laws can't uſc YOu £00 r 
gorouſly, for 'm ſure you treat rhem w th 
great Contempt. When Highway-men k:!l 
'ris -commonly for a Live lihood, to prevent 
Diſcovery, or in the heat and ſurprize of Pafii- 
on ; and when tis over, they {eldom juſtify 
the Fact, but condemn what they have done. 
But your Tribe arc Murtherers þ) Priic'py, 

Which 
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which is ſomething worſe then 7a/ice prepence, 
becauſe *tis ready upon all Occaſions, and of- 
ten acts without any Provocation ; except the 
Vanity of complying with a barbarous Cy- 
ſtom. As if it was as indifterent a thing to cut 
a Man's Throat, or let it alone, as to wear a 
Broad or Narrow brim'd Hat : And that theſz 
little Concerns of Bod, ought to be perfettly 
governed by the Faſhion. And when the Bar: 
barity is committed, you have the Afſurance 
to maintain it, and to argue for the Murther 
againſt Law and Goſpel. In ſhort, I think 
you itand 1n the greatelt defiance to Authority 
of -all Men Living, + 

Philot, How fo? 

Phill. 1 have given you {ome of my Rea- 
ſons, and you {hall have the relt. 

1. You ſcorn to refer your Differences to 
the Law, but make your ſelves your own 
ſudges. 

Philot. Tt the Government, will not mak 
a ſufficient Proviſion tor the Honour of Gen- 
tlemen they muſt right their own Cale, and 
rhere*'s an end on't. 

Philal. You would do well to prefer a 13/1 
againſt all Kings and Parliaments fince the 
Conqueſt; and if that won't do, challezge the 
Crown, and the two Houſes at their next 
Mecting, to give you Sat{sfaction, Do your not 
perceive, That by thus taking the Buſineſs out 
of the Hands ot the Government, you both 


—— 


reproach, and in eftect renounce it ar your 
Fleature. 


: 
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Pleaſure. The Laws very well ſuppoſe, that 
Pcople are apt to be too partial and paſſionate 
in ther own Concerns, and therefore remit 
them to a publick*Deciſion. Now tis a kind 
of Maxim with us, "That zo Max ſbould br 
mijer than the Laws. 

Philot. What would you have me complain 
to a Magiſtrate when a Man pives me the 
Lye, or any uch ſort of Aﬀront ? Theſe things 
won't bear an Aion ; and yet a Gentleman 
will rather dye then put them up. 

Philal. By the way, a Lye was not coun- 
ted ſo mortal an Afﬀront till Charles the Fifth 
happen'd to fav, He was no Gentleman that 
would take it. Now what has Ezzlart to do 
with Germany ? If wn Emperour throws out 
an unweig]' d Sentence, mult we be governed 
by it? Are Law and Juſtice tuch :t3antoms, 
that a Spanrſh Rhodomontade ſhould make 
them vaniſh f Or mult a Forergn Prince's 
Humour commano farther than his Legg! 
{Authority ? 

Philot. The i rince's Opinion 1s the Stan- 
dard of Mode. And to be Precite and Stapular, 
looks like Spleen, and Monkery, and 11! Bree 
ding. You know when Drozzſtzes of Sictly had 
a Fit of Geometry upon him, Jus « 'ourc rook 
it immediately. You could ſcarce meet a Man 
of Quality withour a pair of. Coxzpaſſes about 
lum; and Viſits were mottly tpent about 
Squares and Circles, But as toon as the King 
grew weary, the Faſhion was quite laid aide. 
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And then as Plztarch obſery es, nothiNgwas 
greater Peaaxt than a Mathematician. 
Philal. You lay fo much trefs upon theſc 
I—_ ONC V 'ould think you took them 
r part of your A!giance. 
Philo . Not to follow a Prince” 5 Opinion, is | © : 
in effect. to ſay he is mittaken, . which is an: | 


unhandſom RefieRion. 


ur _ __ OY _— 


_ /. Tn Things inditterent you fay well. | / 
But where juſtice "and Conſcience are con-| , c 
cerned, meer Complaiſance- ſhould. not carry} t 
it, By thecxtent of your Maxim, you would | ( 
have made an admirable Ethiopia £ Cour-þ ( 
tier, 6 

Philot. What is thar ? f 


Philal. Diodoras Siculus tells us Bivlioth ly $ 
2.) That the Aithiopians happened once to h 
lavea one Eyed bandy- -Leg'd Prince ; now t 
{uch a Perſon would have made but an oddF '0/ 
Figure, 1+ care had not been taken. vw 

Philpe. Pray how did the Court behaveF ar 
themſelves upon this Accident ? 

Philal. Like Men of Honour. They madeÞ a 
a Faſhion of their Prince's Misftortune ; andÞ :m 
unmediately {hut up one of Natures Window, C 
and got a fort of Scotch-Boot to bend their 


_ 


Hams In, A 
Philot. T think T could have imitated AY/ex-f m 
ander's. wry Neck, as well as the Maceas-F is, 
# .; 0” aians. But this which you mention is a Fe 
(FF chargcable Faſhion, of 
BK. 
TEN. | Phill 
fir * 
© 13 WW 
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| Philal. However it prevailed © tar, that a 
Gentleman would no more appear v ith ſtrair 
Legs, or two Eyes in lis Head, than you 
would in a pink'd Doubler, or Boot-hole- L ops. 
= {ce how tar good Breeding will carry 

Man, if ke will but ſtick to his Principle. 
Buc to return. 

Your ſaying that theſe Ihdionitics wor'e 
bear an 7: 'ct4oa, is to confeſs that the Wiſdom 
of the Nation has thought them below No- 
tice, And will you venture your A upon a 

Caule which would be Hiſſed ont of all rhe 
Courts of Ezzl, _ as r:diculous, * Will you 
take away a Nian's Lite upon a' Provoearion 
for which no Government will :Fgw you 
Six-penny worth of Damages? A Complaint 
fitter for a Boy tO run to his Mother with, 
than to diſorder a Man, It there was but a few 


— __rE_ cc 


'of you, and you ſhou!d' talk at this Ra te, you 


would be ſentto B3—/:z-; but D fend it HUME 
and that's the beſt of your t 

Philot. As the Cate ſtands, he who retuſes 
a Challeage lofes the > Aras bo of a Gentlc- 
man ; none of that Quality will keep him 
Company. 

Philal. Luciter's Excommunication exactly ! 
And I perceive you dread the Cenſure much 
ihe belt on't 
is, you are ſomewhat out 41n yolir Caicuhtion. 
For there are not a few ot good Extraction 


of another Opinion. 
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Philot. 1 ſuppoſe you mean Eccleliaſticks, 


W 

Now we have nothing to ſay to them : "Their Le 
Profeſſion excmpts them from a neceſſity ol! ; 

Fiohting u 

ohting. to 


Philal. | mean Seculars too. I hope thi } 
Temporpl Lov «ds and Commons are no Pez. N 
lants, f\nd will they account any Pertonin- 4, 
tamous Yor the Regularity of his Behaviour be 
For not breaking thoſe Laws which they cithe 
made, or approved themſelves ? At this Rat: 
they muſt be a very extraordinary Aſſembly, 
and Weſtminſter altogether as great a Sight a 
the Tower, Will not «the Judges and Juſtice 
g0 ior Gentlemen, and do you think they wil 
avoid a Man's Company for declining a Chal 
Icage, and yet Commut and Hang him up to 
ſucceeding init? Pray don't make the gover. 
ning Part of a Nation ſo extravagantly Rid! 
culous. "There are many other grave Perſon 
of Worth and Blood, who would o1ve th 
Cauſe againtt you: Bur I find none of thet: 
will pats Muſter, Ir ſeems Beans, and Bull; 
and their wiſe Admirers, - have 1cized thi 
Heralds Office, and engrofled all the Qualir, 
to themiclves. 

Philot. When you have declaimed rill yoi 
are weary, I mult tell you that we have n 
{mall Party of as much Honour, and Value, a | 
any you have mentioned, who will very hard: | 
\\ ly be brought over to your Sentiment, 

"HELP Philal. | hope not. . "I is true, I know ſom: 
People are all Quality : You would think the) 
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were made up of nothing but Title and C 
nealogy. If you happen to encounter a Pro- 
judice, or croſs upon their Fancy, they ars 
too Conliderable to underſtand you. "Thee, 
I confeſs, T almoſt deſpair of, but hope their 
Number 1s not great. By the way, let me 
tell you your Fraternity take a very great Lt- 
berry in* their Opinion; you make nothip: to 
renounce the publick 'Senſe in Ma atter's of t'1e 
1ohelt Importance: And count thata noble 
chievement, which the Laws puniſh as a 
apital Offence, Now to ſet up a Notion of 
onour againſt che Government, with ſuch 
arcumſtances as. thele,.is of very dangerous 
onſequence. *Tis ug h an- Aﬀront to the 
Conſtirarion, ſuch a deliberate Contempr, ſuch 
In open Defiance of Authority, as-nothing 
an be more, It makes the Laws cheap and 
idiculous, the Solemnities of Juſtice a Pp; ECC 
fPageantr: v, the Bench a few Reverend Pop- 
ts, Or Scharamouche* $1n Scarfet, And thus 
y expoſing the Adminittration, the very Foun- 
ations of Peace and Property are ſhaken 
p ſap? a. 
Philot. Certainly you are retained by the 
Th Corporation of \Cowards, you make 10 
agical a Buſineſs on't: 
| Philal. By your favour: To have our 
words ready to exccutc the Orders of every 
aultry Paſſhon; 'To put Murther into our 
reed, and cut I hroars upon profeſſed Prin« 
YU is a Tragical Bulinets ; and T believe 
Fon find 1t fo. 


b-3 Plot. 
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Pl::1zt. 'Trouble not.- your ſelf; we value 
neither your Judges, nor your ſuries. It we 
Kill f4, ly, we have alw avs Intereſt at Court 
to br: ng 1s Oi. 

Philal. You may ſet up a Science againſt 
the Government, and range Murthering under 
Dilcipline: and Rule, and call it by w hat line 
Names vou pleaſe : Bur your Methods of 
Killing and that” of Higway-men, are alike 
Fir inthe Eye of Juſtice ; and the ſame Re. 
wards are aſſioned to both. As tor your Friend; 
at Court, ”F'is ro be hoped that Princcs in time 
wall .cſent the Breach of their Laws, and th: 
| o{, of their Subjects, a little more heartily ; 
{ It they will not: encourage a Praftice which 
inſults their Authority, and ridicules, thei 
Miniſters, and keeps up a Spirit of Barbarity 
throughout the Nation. Beſjdes, there arc 
Thins they call Appeals, and in that. Caf 
You now your Pardon 1s out of - Doors. 
/,;{ot, We muſt take our Chance for 


_ //. You are hardy Men ſome of. you, 
If all the ſubjc&s ſhould take the fame "Li 
berty, we ſhould have wild Work. You fay 
the Government 1s defeQive in conſidering 
the Reipetts of Honour, and therefore are re 
ſolved to be vour own Carvers, Whar if the un- 
der Sort of Fcople ſhould take the Hint, and 
pract.c ce upon it, in the Inſtance of Property ? 
Look ze Neighbours ( lays a ſharp Country 
Fellow ) the Fine Folkes have gotren away al 

th: 


| 
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os = my © Mb... 
ol the Land from ws, for my part I want ſo many : 
eþ | ſcore Acres to live eaſily ly, and I ſuppoſe e you ao fo io 


| too, and I thizrx onr Induſt ry deſerves it. *1's 
true, E fares are otherwiſe ſcrtled, and TI ſhoald 
&| . believe my ſelf obliged to ovlerve my Conntries 
i1C uſtomns, if others would ao the ſame : But 1 per- 
We cerve the GUentry can ſet the Conſtitut! !0N af? Ar, 
of} | without any Scruple. They can Tilt through one 
kf arothers Lungs ;% a Bravaas, though tbe Lav 
eb | makes Hanging matter oat. Why ſhould we be 310re 
&F Slaves to the Goverment than others, Pm (1:7e 
neh we do z0t get ſo much byit? Ie are ens gb of 
* , let js mind our Buſiaeſs. *Tis true, this 
7 a Br be a lewd 7roje& ; but *tis the Con- 
c<} ſequence of your own * ”rinciple, theretorc have 
rh 4 Care Of ſcrting the Example. 

ty Philot, Tf we take a greater Freedom with 
re} the Government than the Vulgar, our Quality 
if} 1s our Excule; that will bear us Our. 

Phila. Quite contrary. For firit, a Gen- 
forp | tcman 5 ſuppoſed to be berter acquainted 
with the Laws than a Peaſant ; therefore his 
a} | Breaking them muſt be a greater Fault, becauſ 
Lie} | it implics more of Contempt inthe Adtion. 

ry Secondly, Where the Example 1s of worle 
ns} - Conſequence, the care to check it ſhould be 


m7 p54 
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re} | the greater. The Influence of Nien of Figure 3 
in-} . 15 Conſiderable. When They are at the Head J L 
nd} | of an ill Cultom they have preſently a Train ''Þ 
y?l 1 to attend them. he Intect; on ipreads hike # * ; 
ry Is and *tis a Credit to live counter T_T 
all > Reaſon and Regularity, The flender | , 14 : 
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Princ ;ples, the looke Practices of thele Vien, 
is that which has fo efteQually Debauched the 

Age. This is it which has expoſed Vytue, and 
baniſhed Religion, and almoſt buried the Di- 
ſtinQions of Good and Evil. 

Thirdly, Since Quality is a DiſtinRion {ct- 
ried by Law ; thoſe who have the greateſt 
Share of this Þ rivilege are moſt obliged to ob- 

rve the publick Regulations. The Govern 
;ncnt is a grcat Benclactor tro ſuch Perſons, 
and they are very ungenerous and ungratetul, 
ifthcy fly in the Face of it. A Man that en- 
10ys Honour and Eſtate by a Society, has 

rater Engagements to Regard it,than he who 
1 CCCIVCS only a Common Proteftion. One has 
perhaps a 1oo0 /. per Anau tor keeping, the 
Laws and the orher nothing but his Labour 
{or lis Fains : And pray whichis moſt to blame 
then if they break them ? 

Philot. You ſeem to forget that their For- 
tune and Condition follows their zirth; fo 
thiat Ucy are only obliged to their Family 
tor the Advantage. 

P/i/al, You argue too faſt. Pray are. not 
Deſcemts and Inkeritances governed by Law ! 
What Claim can we make to Privilege or 


- Property without it? A man when he is 


about it, may as calily be born to 10000!/. : 

ycar as tO 10 Pence. "ſhe Trouble to hintſalf 
or his Mother, is much the fame as to that 
matter, ] | cople come into the World: in Tarky 
the ſame way Oy do Here ; and yet, exccp- 
IT | | ting 
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ting the Roy al Family, they get burt- little by 
it. Nature has fet us all upon a Levelas to 
theſe Things: ”Tis only the + caſtitution which 

makes the Differ ence ; and therefore thoſe who 
have the Advantage, ſhould pay 1t a propor- 
tionable Reſpect. 

Philo. 1 perceive you ar&coming on again 3 ; 
And to ſtop you a little, let me rell you, *ris 
my Obſervation, That the Cuſtom of Duels 
puts Gentlemen upon their good Behaviour, 

'tis a check upon Converſation, and makes it 
more inofenſive than it would be otherwile. 

Philal. An admirable Remedy! Juſt {tuch 
a one as Death 1s againit all Diſeaſes, Tf 
there mult be Diſputes, 1s not Squabling lets 
inconvenient then Murcher ? Had nota Man 
bctter have a black Eye, than a Napkin drawh 
through him ; and Bleed rather at the Noſe 
than at the Heart ? Thele Conteſts, though 
much better ler alone, make neither Orphans, 
- Widows, nor perpetuate Feuds among 

Families. kelides, the Diſorders of Conver- 
ſation may be prev ented without ſuch a dan- 
gerous Expedient. For not to mentionReligion 
a modcrate ſhare of Prudence and Behaviour 
will do the Buſineſs. *Tis not yet the Faſhion 
lor Women of Quality to Tilt. Now though 
they can hate one another pretty heartily ; 
though their Humours are tull as nice,and their 
Paſſions as ſtrong, as thole of the other SEX 3 
yet the Senſe of Decency is ſuihicient to keep 
them from coarſe Language, and rude Pro- 
Vocations. Pyilot. 
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P/ilot. However, Miſunderſtandings will 
happen ſometimes. And when they do, it 
does not become Gentlemen to manage them 
like leſſer Feople. Their Revenges mult be 
particular, as well as the reſt of their Breed- 
ing. It looks as odly for them to Quarrel, 
as to.Salute like a Clown. 

Phill. So that I perccive. if Butchers had 
buc the Manners to go to Sharps, Gentlemen 
would be contented with a Rubber ar: Cutts, 
If they muſt be ſingular in their Diſputes, let 
it be tor the better I beſcech you.” Let us not 
be ſo vain as to think it a Commendation 
to be more unreaſonable in our Demands, and 
more ſavage in our reſentments than the Viean- 
clt, and mott Undiſciplined. It they nut run 
counter to the Vulgar in every thing, I won- 
der they don't leave of Swearing, Drinking, 
&c. 'Thele, by their Aſſiſtance, are grow# 
Plibtian Nices: Infomuch that Porters and 
Foot-men are as perfct m them®as them- 
ſelves. 

Piilot. T grant you Clowns may Box it oft, 
and be quiet ; this way of Satisfattion is agre- 
able enough to their little Fretenſions. But rhe 
Honour ot a Gentleman muit have other fort 
of Damages. | p 

Philal. If the Diſpute was between Pexſant 
and Gentleman, you would fay ſomething, 
though not enough. But you know a Gentle- 
man 1s got obliged to Fiehr anorcher who is not 
io, , Now wWhwzre the Condition of the dite# 

bliged 
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| bliged i IS equal, at leaſtto the Degrec of Gentle- 


men ; why ſhould the Afﬀront be counted ſo 
mortal an Injury ? I know no reaſon tor this, 
unleſs you will fay, 'That Men of Quality 
are obliged ro be more Bloody and Implaca- 
ble ; and to- carry their Paſſions to greater 
heights of Fury, than other Feople. Bur this 
Plea proves them really lefs, not greater than 
the common Size of Mankind ; and i is far 
wide of the true CharaQter of Honour. It 
Quality conſiſts in ſuch Sallies as thele arc ; 
Tigers and Fiends may putin for a confide- 
rable Share. 
Philor. It this way of deciding Quarels' a- 
mong Gentlemen were peculiar to our Age 
Country , your, Reafoning would have 
more Force ; but we have almoſt a gene- 
rat Preſcription of Time and Flace againſt 
you. 
al. Not ſo General as may be brought 
or the Heathen Religion, or the Alcoraz ; ; and 
yet I hope you will not plead i in defence of 
either of theſe. To pive you an Inſtance ncar 
home. The Frexch you know are far from 
being an inconfiderable Nation. Their Nobi- 
lity are as numerous, and their Pretenſions as 
well ſ\upported; they have as much Fire in 
their Tempers and as much Regard tor their 
Honour, as any of their Neighbours : Not- 
withitaading this, you ice the Practice of Du- 
elling 15 abtolutcly {uppreſled, and they are 
all contented to reter their Grievances to the 
(Government. Philot. 
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Philor. The French King takes more care to 
righta Gentleman's Honour than is done with 
us, which makes the Cafe different. 

Philal. Particular fatisfattion for every 
Affront in Converſation cannot be awarded by 


Stated Laws; the Circumſtances are too many 


to be brought within a Rule. A Prince mult 
he little leſs than abſolute to do this efteQtually, 
Now ſuch a ſtretch of Prerogative would be 
agrecable neither to the Exeliſh Genius, nor 
Conſtitution. And is it not a hard Caſe thar 
we mult cither deliver up all our Property to 
the Crown ; or our Lives to every ungover- 
nable Paſſion and Caprice ? 

Farther, You may remember that the Stth- 
icct holds his Honour and Eſtate by no other 
Tenure then the Laws. What a monſtrous 
Injuſtice ; what & Angratitude ; what an in- 
{ufterable Pride nf Fit then be, for private Men 
to erect a MaoWMdicy of their own ; to TJrdze 
and Execute in Matters of Lite and Death : 
and to Hazg and Draw within themſelves? Ji 
the Subjefts may ſet the Laws aſide with fo 
Iittic Ceremony, and make Supplemental Pro- 

vilions at Diſcretion, the {ignificancy of Go- 
vernment wall be unintchiigible. [ft Authority 
may be thghted in an Inſtance ot lo high a 
Nature, why not in a _— 7 == when 
the Fences arc thus broken down, Pcace and 
froperty Good-night ! 

Philot. Your caſe tioning the F7ezzzh, puts 
MC in mind of the old Rows 775; tney were 

a very 
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4 very brave People : Pray what was their 
Practiſe in the Caſe, for I have almoſt tor- 
gOt it ? 

Philal. Not at all for your purpoſe. *Tis 
true, There was a fort of Dueiting among 
them, as that of the Horatiz, and Curiatit ; 
of Mazlins Torquatizs, and the Gaul that Chal- 
lenged the Army. But then there was a diffe- 
rence in the Perions and Occaſion. Theſe Du- 
clliſts were Enemies, Subjects of difterent Prin- 
ccs, a fort of Fighting Repreſeatatives, cholen 
like David and Goliah, to decide the Contro- 
verſy of the Field. At leaſt the Conteſt was 
allowed by Publick Authority, and underta- 
ken upon the ſcore of their Country. But 
as for one Subjects cutting anothers Throat 
about private Diſputes, they were perfect 
Strangers to theſe Methods of Juſtice. When 
Milo killed Clodius upon the Road, though 
there was no ſuch thing as a Challen; > 
though Tally proves it no more then a Ren- 
counter ; yer becauſe there was a former miſ- 
underſtanding between them; neither the 


— cy cu 


Rhetorick of the Conncit, nor the bravery of 


the Priſoner, cotild prevent the Sertexce, 
Philos. Atterall ; you cannot deny but that 
the preſent Cuſtom” has prevailed tor fcve- 
ral Apes. 

Phtlal. So have a great many other i]] things 
belides. There 1s ſcarcely any Extravagance 
ſo ſingular as to want a Precedent.» But 
Cuſtom without Reaſon, is no beiter then 
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antient Error. And fince you preſs your 
Pre: criprion, T ſhall rrace it to the Original, 
Now t the Practite of Subjects Righting chem- 
ſelves by the Sword, was introduced by 1 the 
" pike is, Saxons, and N orraans. A People, 

who poſlib ply at that time of day, had not 
Brains to decide the matter any other w ay, 
For how much 1ocver thcy may be of kin to 


us, we mult own they were a very unpoliſh-- 


ed fort of Mortals. And why ſhould we be 
tied up to the Dictates of Paganiſm and I1g- 
norance ? It a Man's Houle, and Habit, and 
Eating, was not better than theirs ; he would 


*not be thought to have much of the Spirit 


of a Gentle: nan, It weare bound to implicit 
Submiſſion; it weare to tollow Antiquity, wirh- 
out any Exceptions: of Judgment ;\ Why don't 
we feed upon Mt, and, lodge 7 Caves, and 
o0 almoſt N abed ? 'An d to come nearer cur 
Northen Anceſtors ; W hy dowe we vindi- 
cate our ſelves by "Tryat Ordea/? Bath our 
Innocence in- Sca/ding Ji/ater, ati d | 10P over 
heated Ploazh-ſhares Blindtold ! ? 

Farther, We may obferve that the Barba- 
rity of this Cuſtom was ſomewhat reſtrained, 
and bound up, to certain Forms of Law, 
The Occaſion was generally Contliderable : 
Either for wiping oft Imputat; 005 Ct I reaſon, 
or proſecuting Appeals of Murther, or try- 
ing Titles of Land. As tor the Diſputes of 
Sharpers, of Bottles, Dice, and Wen ches, wc 


Aon't read of any Provitions made for the 
Honou: 


| 
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Honour of ſuch Sparks, and Diverſions as 
theſe. - We may oblerve. 

Secondly, That the Men were juſt come 
of from Heatheniſm, and very undiſciplined 
in Lite, - Their Reaſon was in the Oar, and 
their Undefftandings as low as their | lorals. 


' This Condition of things made their Princes 


cither miſlead or indulge them. TI hey had Au- 
chority to milguide their Conſc! ence, to Cn- 
courage their Revenge, and in ſome meaſure 

to excuſe it. The Writ of Combate was made 
out in the King's Courts, and the whole ma- 


nage of the Quarrel under the Direction of 


the Government. ”I'wa$mnone of their w: ay 
to be kild in Hugger-mugger, and itcal a 
Stabbing asthey do now. ( Cotton. poſthum.) 

Thirdly, If they fought without publick 
Allowance, and any Perſon tl} in the Quar- 
rel, the Survivers were apprehen ded and try- 
cd tor Marther. : 

Fourthly, Theſe Comvats, though governed 
by - theſe Reſtrictions, and under the Counte 
nance of Law, were always condemned by the 
Cexſures of the Church. 

Philot.. Do you think then, they are nor 
capable of Regulation? 

Philal. No more than Adultery. "This Pra- 


| Ctiſe is Malum iz ſe; and an 1ll thing cannot 
be done within a Rule. *Tis like a ſtrc ong Poy\,_ 


lon, it muſt be Expelicd ; for all the Cook: 
Ing in Nature will ne're make Diet on*r. Tis 
rue, there are degrees in Deformity, as well 
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as as Beauty ; : and therctore ſome Caſes may be 
more remarkable then ochers, For the purpole: 
when a Gentleman ol Eit. __ Fights an indi- 
gent Bully, who poſhbly knows no rflore 
how ro live in this World, then he does in the 
next. "This Vian is angry to ce his Neigh- 
bour in caly Circumltances. And when 
comes once to this ; the {trength ot his Ma- 
lice and the Opinion of his Skill, will pick a 
Quarrel 4rgm a leader Occation. Now {hould 
I defiwe him to get an an{werable Fortune 
betore the G/ove comes : T'o make the hazards 
ot the Combat equal, their Pockets as well 
as their Weapons {hould be in jome meaſure 
adjulted. 'T'o throw down a tew Farthings, 
and make a Noiſe to have them covered with 
Gold ; would be abſurd in a Wazer; And : 
Van mult be very weak to ACCEPT it. And f 

Lite be either valuable ro keep, or dangerous 
to looſe, one would think the Paralel thould 
hold. 'Ehis venturing all againſt nothing, puts 
me in mind of Mark "Antony ;y, who atter he had 
loſt the Battle at\ Adin, and was Penned 
up in Alexazdria, would needs {cnd Anguſlts 
a Challenge, Ceſars Antwer was, That if he 
was weary of Livine,there was other ways of Diſ- 
patch beſides Fighting him; And jor his part he 
ſhould wot trouble himſolt to be his Executio- 
wer. Antony, T ſuppoſe, thought rhe return 
reaſonable; and in a ſhort tune cid] Ins own 
Buſineſs, 

Philgt. 1 confeſs, as you have + achreforada 
the Calc, it looks odly enough. Philal. 
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Phat. | will give you one that's more odd, 
if you call ir {0. I mean the Myſtery of Se- 
conds, and 7 birds. 

This 1s ſuch a Maſterpiece ; that IT think 
no Deſcription can reach it. Theſe Under- 
pullers in Diſtraction, are ſuch implicit Mor- 
tals as are notto be matched upon any other 
occaſion : A perfe&t Stranger ſhall Engage 
them at the firſt word. "to ask Queſtions 
would be ungentile. On they go without any 
Acquaintance either withthe Man, or the Viat- 
ter. . A moſt honourable Undertaking, tb 
Fight about they know not what ; for, and 
againſt, they know not whom ! So that for 
oughtthey can tell, they may be under the Pi- 
ons necethity of Murthering their Father, 

Philot. However you can't fay there is any 
Malice Prepence, 

- Philal. Ryght! There is nothing Prepezce ; 
neither Malice nor Reaſon. Buy tor all that, 
[ don't like a Man that can hate at firſt Sight, 
and kill Extempore ? 

Philot. You miſtake, a Secozs 1s not angry. 
He only engages in Complaiſance' to his 
Principal. | 

Philal. So much the worſe; becauſe it ar- 
oves the greater Contempt of human Kind. 
For my Heart, I' can't underſtand a Comba- 
tant that can kill in cool Blood ; and ſhew the 
urmoſt effteAts of Rage without Paſſion 


—— 


| Tis a fign his common Temper 1s as bad as 


the Malice, and Provocations of other People. 
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This Stoical Improvtiment, is the Philoſophy 
of a Butcher, It makes a Bea? of an Enemy, 
and knocks him down with as lirtle concern 
as if he were an Oxc. 

Philot. 'To requiteyou tor your extraordi- 
nary Inſtances, L will give you a pretty tough 
one on the other ſide. It a Souldier refuſes 
a Challenge trom another, he will not only 
be counted a Coward, but in all likelihood 
Caſhiered into the Bargian. 

Philal, The Cafe is hard I confeſs, but not 
yours ; for you are none of the Military Lift. 
To thoſe who may be concerned, I anſwer. 

1. You know the Challenger is punniſhed 
as well as the Challenged ; which Diſcipline 
will prevent the Caſe from being common. 
But when 1t does. happen, it may be replied 
in the 

Second Place, 'T hat he who profeſſes Arms, 
may prove his Courage by more detcnſible 
Inſtancew» His former Behaviour in the Field 
is oftentimes ſufficient to wipe off an Aſperſion 
of Cowardize. 

Thirdly, If he is not furniſhed with Proof 
this way : Let him defire his Superior,Officer 
that the next time he is drawn out, the Chal- 
lenger may be Poſted near him, And then 
would I heartily convince him, and the 
Enemy to boot, that L wanted no Reſolution, 
If a Man miſcarries in ſuch a Tryal, he may 
juſtify himſelf to his Reaſon. He dyes in his 
Calling ; and if nothing elſe hinders, he may 


look the other World 1n the Face, Philer, 
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Philot. But a Souldier may ſometimes wait 
along while tor ſuch an Opportunity of pur- 
oing himſelt : And would you have him ſtar- 
ved, and laughed at, in the mean time ? 

Philal. Let him remember he is a Chriſti- 
an as well as a Souldier ; and that he was 
firtt Lifted under God Almighty. Now a Man 
of Honour will rather {tarve, than be falſe to a 
folema Engagement. And where the Cauſe 
1s juſt, he 1s to be commended for . his Con- 
{tancy. And if Intereſt ſtrikes in too, *ris not 
only Criminal but Weakneſs to deſert it. As 


for the point of Contempt, let him return it 


with pity : *Tis no Diſhonour to be under- 
valued by thoſe who want either Underſtand- 
ing, or Conſcience, or both. It bare Concempr 
without Reaſon1s 1o terribly Signiticant, a Fool 
would be better than a Philotopher ; a Slave 


than an Emperour ; provided the firtt had bur 


the Inſolence to ſcorn the latter, 
- Philot. For all that, you wall have a great 
many againſt you. 
P1ilal. So there are a great many Sheep, but 
I think ne're the Wiler tor their Number. 
Philot. Do you | than this Cuſtom is 
ſo abſolutely forbiddn by Religion ? 
Philal. L am ſurprized one Baptized ſhould 


put the Queſtion ! In earneſt, I believe this 


Notion of Honour as much an Idol, as Ne- 


buchadnezzar*'s Golden Image : *Tis et up by 
the ſame Intereſt, and probably has done more 
Miſchiet. 
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130 Of DUELLING. 

Philot, If it be fo , the Mettal mult be good, 
according to your- own Comparilon. 

Philal, Yes. Butthe Worthip 1s ſtark naught, 
and leſs to be choſen than the Frery Furnace. 
*Tis great pity ſo much good Þ/ood ſhould 
be offered at it. That Men who have ſuch 
Opportunities for Senſe, {hould be entangled 
in ſo monſtrous an Abſurdiry ! "That thoſe 
who might be the Ornament of their Age, and 
Defence of their Country, {ſhould make them- 
ſclves a Misfortune to both ! 

Philot. T believe the danger of the Adven- 
ture makes them think it honourable. 

Philal. Look you! "to riſque the Mair 
without Reaſon or Warrant, is Raſhneſs : ?Tis 
to be more Stupid than Brave. It a Man 
ſhould leap a Garret, or vault down the Mozu- 
zent, do you imagine he would leave the 
Memory of a Hero behind him ? 

Philot. Methinks *tis fine to ſeem above 
the Imprefſions of Fear, and to Flaſh in the 
Face of Danger. | 

Philal. I grant you Fortitude 1s a very va- 
\Iuable Quality. But then it muſt be under 
the Conduct of Prudence and Juſtice : With- 
out this Aſſiſtance the beſt Event will prove 
Ruinous, and the Victory it ſelfa Defeat. 

Philot. You mean Religion will not endure 
the Duelling Principle. x 

Philal. No more than all the Hereſies ſince 
Simon Magus, *Ti1s a Principle fo full of Pride, 
and Paſſion, and Revenge ; ſo Tempeſtuous 

and 
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and Abſurd ; ſo abſolutely unallied to Reaſon 
and Good-nature, that poliſht Heatheniſm 
would be aſhamed on't. In a Word, Tis 
as contrary to the Tendency and Temper of 
Chriſtianity, as Hob's Creed is to the Apoſtles, 
as Light 1s to Darknels, as God is to the 
Devil, | 

Philot. *Tis a hard matter to part with the 
CharaQer ofa Gentleman. | 

Philal. Fear it not. As long as the Laws 
are on our fide, the Hera/dry is all fafe. And 
if 1t were otherwile, let us remember we are 
Chriſtians. If there happers a Competition 
between theſe two Pretenfions ; letus drop the 
Gentleman and keep the Chriſtian ; for he is 
WW a Perſon of the belt Quality. 
, Philst. Say you fo ? 
| Philal. Yes. 1 ſay a Chriſtian and no Gen- 
. MW tleman, is more a Perſon of Conartion, than a 
' Þ Gentleman and no Chriſtian, The former is 
EE more nobly Related, born toa greater Forture, 
and berter Foundedn perſonal Merit. 
Phil;t, You ſay ſomething. T wiſh you 
I would enlarge upon this Head. 
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Philal, You know myBulineſs is notPreach- 
ing ; any Divine will give you Satisfaction. 
' Philzt. Upon ſecond Thoughts, they need 


not: A little of the Bzble will do it without 
.. | them. To ſpeak frankly, T am fo well fa- 
tisfied upon the whole, that I am reſolved to 
take no Notice of my Spark ; but Tam afraid 
he will Po? me up for a Coward, and how 
then ? RK 3 Philal, 
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Philal, T would mind it no more than the 
Railing of a Feaver, or a Proclamatioz from 
Bedlam, 

Philot. T ſhall take your Adviſe. But 1 
muſt tell you withall, 'That if he draws upon 
me in the Streets, I will not be fo paſſive as 
to let the Sun ſhine through me if I can 
help it. 

Philal. T have nothing to ſay as to that, 
But then you ſhould wiſh the Occaſion may 
never happen ; and keep your Reſolution to 
your ſelf. For to give out this fort of Lan- 
guage, looks too like a Provocation : And if 
you ſhould be ſo unfortunately ſet upon, 
be ſure you keep within the Compaſs of 
Selt-defence, 


OF 


GENERAL KINDNESS. 
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The Fifth 
CONFERENCE 
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T hilotimus and © hilalet hes. 
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Philot. Hat falſe, humorſome, 
inſipid Creatures arc 

| Men! Sure theſe are 

v none of the belt Things 

God ever made ! Upon the whole, I think one 
might as good disband, and turn Hermit, as be 
troubled with them any longer. TI begin now 
to underſtand the Condutt of the firlt Mozts, 
but believe their Hiſtory miſreported. They 
fled the Perſecution of Mankind, more than 
that of a ſingle Tyrant, They prefer'd the 
Wilderneſs to the Town, and found their 
Safety and their SatisfaQtion better ſecured 
in Solitude, than Soctety, For-a wild Beaſt 
does not pretend above his Order, and is {0 
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frank as to diſcover his Delign: But a Vian 
is a Beaſt, and 'yet has not the Modeſty to 
own it. Hah ! here is Phzlalerhes, he has over- 
heard me: In earneſt, I ſhall be called to an 
Account for my Expoſtulations ! 

Philal, What Mr. Ho%s Ghoſt! No leſs 
than a Satyr upon your whole Kind ? Pm 
not ſorry 1 have interrupted your Soliloquies, 
except they had been betrer natured. 

Philot, 1 did not think you. had been fo 
neer : But ſince you have catched me, give me 
leave to tell you I know the World, and up- 
on Experiment I find there is not one 1n forty 
without Defign, or Vanity, in their Conver- 
ſation, Pray peruſe your Acquaintance well, 
and if you don't diſcover ſome Flaw 1n their 
Honeſty, or their Humour, !m much mi- 
{taken, 
 Philal. Are not you a Man, Philotimns ? 

Philot. What then ? 

Pl:#1z/, Then, by your own Confeſſion, *tis 
forty to one but that ſome part of the difa- 
grecable CharaQter belongs to your {elt. 

Philot. However, you know Odds will not 
win Wagers; Difficulties are not Demonſtra- 
_ tions ; *tis unreaſonable to argue from Impro- 
balilities againſt Matter of Fat, If I find my 
ſelf Well; if my Conſtitution, or my Care, 
is my Preſervative, you muſt not charge the 
Plague upon me, becauſe I converſe with Epr- 
demical Infection. | 


Philal, 


Philal. You are reſolved to keep Well with 
your ſelf : I doubt not but in time your good 
Opiniou will reach your Neighbours : 'They 
may, to uſe your own Similitude, be as free 
from Contagion as your felt: And ifthey are 
ſeized, the Plague is not always Mortal. Be- 
ſides, it might have been your own Caſe. So 
that all things conſidered, I hope you will 
not Mark the Houſe upon bare Sufpition : 
And when the "Tokens appear, you will pity 
their Condition, and endeavour their Reco- 
very. | 

Philot, To deal freely, I ſhall take care of 
my {elf, and fo I ſuppoſe will every body 
cc that' is wiſe. For that which People call 
Univerſal Benevolence 1s but a piece of Aight 
Errantry: It looks prettily in a Romazxce, but 
in Life *tis neither prudent, nor practicable. 

Philal. Do you think it ſo impraQticablean 
Abſurdity to wiſh all People well, and cn- 
Jeavour to make them 1o? . 
| Philot. \What of all Perſwaſions, Countries, 

empers, and Conditions, whatſoever ? 

Philal. Yes. Wecomprehend all Mankind 
nthe Leaoue, 

Philot. You have a notable Graſp : I dare 
not ſtrain my Inclinations at that rate. I love 
to keep fair with the World as well as you, 
but it may be upon different Reaſons. In a 
word, I take Civility to be only a Comphl- 
ance with the Mode, Friendſhip but another 
Name for Trade, all mercenary and defigning. 

Indeed 
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Indeed conſidering the ſtate of humane Afaaits, 
*tis next to impolible to be otherwiſe. Where 


' there is ſo much of Indigence, Competition, 


and Uncertainty, you mult expect Selt-intereſt 
will govern. You may obſerve, That which 
you call Good Nature, is molt remarkable in 
the Young and Unexperienced. Such Perſons 
I confeſs are often very Laviſh of their Fa 
vours, and Careſhing in their Converſation: 
But theſe Blandiſhments ſeem only deſigned 
for a State of Impotence ; that what they can't 
carry by Force and Forelight, they may obtain 
by Flattery. Like unfledged Birds, they arc 
fond' of every one, that they may be Fed the 
better. And where this Reaſon tails, that which 
I am going to add will ſupply it. 

Philal. W hat is that ? 

Philot. Why young People generally don' 
"Think fo far as others, nor coniider -a Neceſl1- 
ry at a Diſtance: This often makes them 
more Liberal than Wiſe. "I hey are apt to he 
over-credulous at firlt Setting out ; and cain- 
not ſo well ſce through Artifice and Pre 
tence : So that *ris no wonder-it they beſtoy 
their Inclinations too freely upon their Neigl1- 
bours. 

Philal. This early Diſpoſition to Oblzee, 
appears to me an Impreſſion of Nature, whucl 
was intended for Continuance: For as the 
Uſe and Poſture of the Limbs hold the fame in 
Manhood as they were in Infancy ; fo one 
would think the 310:40s of the Mind _ 
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be ſet Right at firſt. And theretore when 
good Humour happens to wear ot with 
Aee, it ſeems to proceed from WVulmanage- 
ment ; and looks more like a Degeneracy of 
Nature, than. an Improvement of Reaſon. It 
you pleaſe to hear me, 1 ſhall endeavour to 
prove Untverſol Benevolence both an acknow- 
&dged, and a praCticable Diſpolition. 

Philot, Pray begin. 

 Philal. My firſt argument, then ſhall be 
drawn from Community of Nature. We arc 
all caſt in the ſame Mord, allied in our Paſli- 
ons, and in our Faculties : We have the ſame 
Deſires to ſatisfy, and generally the fame 
Pleaſure in ſatisfying of them. All Mankind 
is as it were one great Being, divided into,ſc- 
veral Parts ; every part having the ſame Pro- 
perties and AﬀeCtions with another. Now as 
we can't chuſe but deſire Accomodations for 
our own Support and Pleaſure; ſoit we leave 
Nature to her Original Biafs, if we hearken 
tothe undepraved Suggeſtions of our Minds, 
we {hall wiſh the ſame Conveniencies to others. 
For the apprehending a Bring ſo like our 
own, in proſperous Circumſtances, mult be 
an ; Hl 06 hck of our {elves : By this we 
ſee as it were, our own Nature pleaſed, and 
Flouriſhing in another. And thus much Mr: 
Hobs himfclf confeſſes to the Ruin of his Cauſe, 
That the Senſt of having communicated Satts-. 
fadtion is naturally Delightful. 

Philot. But will this Notion ſpread wide 
enough to do any Execution ? Philal. 
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Philal. Yes. For if a man can but diſengage 
himſelf from the Exceſſes of Selt-love, 1n a 
ſingle Inſtance, he: does the Buſineſs. It he can 
but wiſh well to another, without making In- 
tercit the only Motive he may 'be generous 
enoughto take all Mankind into his Atections, 
For he that can do it to one, without any mer. 
cenary View, may for the ſame reaſon doit 
to a Million.. *Tis but repeating the *Acticn, 
where for his Encouragement the Pleaſure 
will be likewiſe repeated. 

Philot. You are going too faſt, The dit. 
ferent Capacities and Behaviour of Men will 
lcave your Repetition neither Senſe, nor Pof- 
ſibility : For to love Infignifticancy is Dotage, 
and ſeldom paſles any farther than Children 
or Relations —— 

Philgl. For all that ; one may wiſh a poor 
Man an Eſtate, or. a Fool Underſtanding ; 
there is no unconquerable Averſion, nor 10 
much as any Difficulty in theſe things. 

Phitot. 1 fay farther; to love malitious and 
diſobliging Qualities is impoſhble. 

Philal 1f thoſe Qualites were in{Cparablc 
from the Obje&, I grant your Meaning : But 
where Malice is only Acciaental, and Retor- 
mation poſſible,the Caſe is otherwiſe. A Phy- 
fician may have a Kindneſs for the P/7e7, 
without being fond of the Diſeaſe. ; 

Philot. To- illuſtrate your Diſtin&tion. It 
aMan gives me a ſower Box on the Kar ; } 
may love the Hs, though 1 don't like rhe 
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Blow. Tafſure you he that can thus abſtract 
the Aﬀront from the Perſon that gives it, and 
take of a Cuff ſo metaphylically, is very much 
a Philoſopher. 

Philal. Tf you are not ſatisfied, ll conſider 


your ObjeQtion farther afterwards. At pre- - 
0 0n to a {ccond Proot, That Uni- 


{ent I ſhall 


Oo . 4 
verſal Benevolence is agreable to lumane Na- 


ture, unleſs you have a mind to interpoſe. 

Philot. Notquſt now. Take your Method. 

Philal. I prove my Point, trom that Coz:- 
paſſion which generally follows any conſider- 
able Misfortune. This Civility is fo very com- 
mon, and ſo much expected, that thoſe who 
are unconcerned at the 'Froubles of another, are 
called Inhumane i, e. They are degenerated 
from their Kind, and don't deſerve the Name 
of Men. And does it not plainly follow, That 
thoſe who are thus ſenſibly "Touched, mult 
have a real Kindneſs for the Unfortunate ? 

Philot. T think not. For Compaſtion is but 
the Conſequence of Infirmity, and bottom'd 
upon Self-love. We are afteted with what 
another ſuffers, becauſe this puts us in mind 
we are not ſecure our ſelves. And when our 
Neighbour's Calamity diſcovers more than 
the poſſibility of our own, *tis no wonder it 
we are ſomewhat unealy. 

Philal. T grant you Compaſſhon may be 
lometimes accounted for, as you fay : But then 
'tis a Miſtake to ſuppoſe it can come trom no 
other Cauſe. For tis eaſy to obſerve, wn 
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the moſt generous Diſpolitions are the moſt 
Compaſſionate. Such Perſons, though their 
Fortune is never {o well Guarded ; though the 
greatneſs of their Mind exempts them from 
Fear, and makes them leaſt concerned for any 
Accident of their own, yet none condole and 
ſympathize more licartily than they. *lis 
plain therefore that this Pity and Tenderneſ;, 
being ſo void of Selt-intereft, muſt proceed 
from Good-waill. 

Philort. Go on. I ſhall come in with you 
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Philal. 1 affirm then in the 2 
Third place, 'That *tis not agreable th the 
Attributes of God to ſuppoſe, that he hasmadc I V 
the Nature of Man ſuch, that according to 
his Original Inclinations, he ſhould be uncon- Wd: 
cerned abour the Happinets of his Neigh Wd 


> 


 bour. 01 


Philot. 'Why fo? 
Philai, Becauſe this would be a Reflection Mc 
both upon the Goodnels, and Wildom,of God I d 
Almighty. tl 
Philot. Prove the Parts of your Aſlertion. I of 
Philal, T. "This Suppolition 15 repugnant to te 
the Goodneſs of God. For can we imagine ſ fo 
that God, who is infinite Goodneſs himfelt, © ox 
who made all rational Creatures that they Þ pr 
might be Happy ; can we imagine that he 
ſhould contradict the AfﬀeCtions of his own th 
Bleſſed Nature, and form a Being wholly un-Jj to 
bke himſelf? A Beizg which he would re M 
only 
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 Monly hate as ſoon as it was made; but, which 
"Wis more, he could impure his Diſlike to nothing 
: MW but his own Workmanſhip 2? Bur if either our 
of Indifterency, or DifafteQtion, *twas contra- 
ry to the Nature of Man to wiſh the Hap- 
pineſs of another, he mult be ſuch a Thing as 
[ have deſcribed. And is it poſſible. to: con- 
ceive, 'That Goodneſs and Perfection can be 
the Parent of fo unlovely an Off-fpring ? That 
the over-flowing Generouſneſs of the Divine 
Nature, would create immortal Beings with 
mean or envious Principles? To be = fur- 
niſh'd, would make them both Miſerable 
«Mand 'Troubleſom : neither acceptable to this 
MW World, not fit for the other. 
of Philot. Theſe Inclinations you fo much 
- diſlike - are very common ; theretore if they 
1 Wdon't come from Above, you muſt find them 

ont ſome other Original. 

Philal, That will be done without diffi- 

"nM culty. 'To begin ; The Reaſon which hin- 
xl MW ders Men from wiſhing the Happinets of ©- 

thers, procceds ſometimes trom the Prejudice 

of Education, from the ill Examples and Flat- 
to terics of thoſe they firſt converied with, and 
nc ſometimes ?tis afterwards contracted by their 
If, own Fault. The general Cauſe of this De- 
cy BY pravation, is Covetouſnels, and Pride, 


U 


hell 1. An immoderate Love of Money ſpoils 


70 thoſe generous Diſpolitions they were ſent in- 
n-© to the World with. It confines their AﬀeCti- 
ot | 00s to their Pockets, and ſhrinks up their De- 
ly wes 
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fires into the narrow and ſcandalous Compaſs 
of their own Concerns. Their Nature is {6 
impoveriſh'd by their ill Management, that 


they are not able to ſpare one kind Wiſh 
from themſelves, nor expend one generous 
Thought in favour of another. 

Philot. The Caſe is ſomewhat worſe than 
you havt repreſented it. People don't always 
keep within the terms of Neutrality. They 
are- not contented to forbear Wiſhing well, 
but are oftentimes averſe to the Happineſ 
of others. 

Philal. Right. When Pride ſtrikes in, that 
is the Conſequence. 'I'his Vice makes Men 
think their Neighbours :Advantage prejudi- 
cial to their own; and that the greateſt Plea- 
ſure is to ſee others beneath them. Such an 
ll-natured Notion as this, made Lucifer un- 
caſy, and envious in Heaven ; and we know 
what was the Iflue. Far be it from us to ſup- 
poſe, that God would ſtamp ſuch Iznoble, ſuch 
Apoſtatizing Qualities upon any rational Be- 
ing. Theſe would not be the I2age of the Dei- 
ty, but the Devil. 

Philot.. In my Qpinion Self-love {eems the 
beſt Expedient to ſecure Individuals, By ſuch 
a Bent of Nature. a Man will be ſure totake 
care of one, and not leave his Buſinels to the 
Gcneroſity of his Neighbours. | 

Philal. It every one could ſtand upon Jus 


own Legs, . what you {ay would have a better 
Colour. However, your Objection leads me to 
| | ſhew, 
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narrow 1nconveriable Inclinations : For by 
this Temper they would be unkir for Soczezy. 
But. God has del1gn'd Van a /ocixble Creature. 


To this end he has ſent him into the World. 


weak, and defencele(s; ſo that withont. the 
Care of others *tis impoſſible for him to ſubſilt, 
And when he 1s belt able to Shift, if he had 
no Aſſiſtance, or Converſe but his own, the 
Indigence of his Nature would make him very 
uneaſy, and 11! ſupplied, 

Now there 1s nothing fo ſtrongly cements 
Society ; nothing makes it flower, and flouriſh 
ſo much, as a hearty Regard to the public 
Good. *Tis gexeral Aj/zazeſs and Good-will, 
which eſtabliſhes rhe Peace, and promotes the 
Proſperity of a People : To ay, this D//poſirion 
keeps Men uit and inoffenfive, is too mean a 
Commendation. It improves their Practice 
much higher, and makes them Munificent 
and Obliging. Without, this Vircue the pub- 
lick Union muſt unloole, the Strength decay, 
and the Pleaſure grow faint and lanhguid. And 
can we ſuppoſe thar God would underturniſh 
Man for the State he defigned him, and not 
afford him a Soul large enough to purſue his 
Happineſs ? That he ſhould give him So/ztary 
Principles, and yet intend him tor publ:ick Con- 
verſe? Create him {o, tliat he {hall naturally 
care for nothing but himſelf ; and at the fame 
nme make. his Intercit depend upon mutual 

| ge At- 


43 
ſhew you, That it refletts upon the Wi/con: 
of God, to ſuppoſe Men made with ſuch 
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Aﬀection, and good Correſpondence with ©- 
thers ? Is it imaginable that ſuch a compre-Þþ 
henſive Wiſdom, which has made all things 
in Number, Weight, and Meaſure; ſecured the 
Preſervation of Brates, by Inſtin& and Sym: 
pathy, and made fo fair a Proviſion for the 


inferiour World; Is it to he conceived, I ſay, 
that ſo glorious a Providence ſhould not pro 


portion the Faculties of his noblett Creatures, 


but ſend them into Bezzz with Inclination;Þ 


unſuitable to the Condition they mult necelÞ 


farily be placed in ” 

Philot, Under. tavour, there are other 2: 
terials for a Commonwealth beſides ftark Lov: 
and Kzzanejs,and I believe the Building, might 
laſt, without gempering the Mortar with Ho. 
What do you fay to the fear of receiving 
Harm, and* the hopes of Aſſiſtance ? Thek 
are the Motives of Selte-love, ayd 1 think fut- 
ficient to make Men juit, and willing to do 
a good 'T urn. 

Philal, "Fruly I think not. T grant you thek: 


Motives are not inſignificant : They have an 
Intereſt in Life, but not enough to puſh it rÞ 


Perfection, and ſecure 1t's Happineſs. For fri 
they will not reſtrain a ſecret Mifchiet, which 
conlidering the unfortified State of Mankind, 
is a great Detect, Beſides, the Agreablenc(; 
of Socicty mult be loſt this way. Tis Inclini- 
tion and Endearment that gives'Life and Plea- 
ſure, But when People have nothing but 
Fears, and Jealoufies, and Plots in their 


Heads, there is ng Muſick in their Company, 
And 
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| And farther, I would gladly know, how thee 
| {ſcanty Prificiples can explain, why Men}! 10uld 
| dye tor their Friends, and ſacrifice rheir In- 
f tereſt for their Country, without Neccflity ” 
* By the Maxims of Selt-love, ſuch AQtions as 
| theſe mult be fooliſh and unnatural : And ye: 
E thoſe who are thus forgetful of themſelves; 
! have been always reckon'd: the Nobleſt, and 
| beſt Deſerving. 
Philot. You forget that tliere is ſuch a thing 
© as Honour and vain Glory in the World. 
| This 1s the Bait that catches the Men yori 
| ſpeak of : "Tis the Reputation of the Action 
| that fires their Spirits, and ma}: them fo Pro- 
| digal, and Reſigning. 
| Philal. In earneſt you are catched your ſelt! 
. Your. Objection ſuppoſes the "Truth of what I 
| am contending for. It "—_ that BZenevo- 
lence and Generoſity are poileſſed of the publick 
Eſteem; That they have Cuſtom and Yreſcr ip 
11042 ON their ſide : That they are the h! ghett Im- 
provements of the WW l!, the moſt admired and 
 heroick Qualities. Now ?is very {trange, 
{© univerſal. a Conſent ſhould be tounded IN 
a Miftake;. and none but Mr. Hobs, and 
{ome tew of his Diſcipling, r. {ſhould undcritand 
the Operations of ther own Minds, and the 
right Conſtitution of them. 

Phulot.. Well ! If this World won't, fats: 
you the other ſhall. I fay then, That he 
fear of inviſible Powers, and the E xpett Arions 
of future Puniſhments, are I1ticicat to keep 
Men upon their good Behar 704r ; tobe a check 
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upon their Privacies, and make them honeſt 
at Midnight. And yet after all, they may 
have no great Stomach to the Matter, *Tis 
the Rod, not the Inclination, which learns 
the Leſſor.- , 

»-Philal, I grant you the Diſciplining| part 
of Religion 1s very lignificant. However, it 
would not give a ſufficient Relief in this 
Calc. 

Philot. Why fo ? 

Philal. Becauſe upon your Suppoſition the 
Force of it would be loft. For it the Natur: 
of Man was averle to gexeral Kyndreſs ; if he 
could not chuſe but think it unreaſonable to 
loveany Body but himſelt,then God in comman- 
ding him to love his Neighbour would oblige 
him toan impoſhbility. We might as well be 


commanded to taſte Gall as ſweet as Hony :F': 


For *tis as much, in our Power to alter the Per- 
ceptioas of our Senſes, as to loveany thing con- 
trary to our Reaſon and Inclination. Upon 
this Suppoſition therefore no Man could have 
an inward Aﬀection for his Neighbour, which 
yet *tis certain we are obliged to have. 

Philot. TfT am uſed well Þ'll ge're troubl: 
my fſclf about what People think. If they al- 
ways act like Friends, they may nf like 
Enemies, if they pleaſe. | 

Philal, Have a Care! If they arc not 40 
within, they will not be long 1o withort, For 
if we hada kind of Antipathy againlt minding 
any thing but our {elves : 1t we thought our 
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{in Principle, and 
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own Intereſt prejudiced, or our Quiet embar- 
raſſed by being concerned for others, in this 
Caſe, all Offices of Humanity and Obligation, 


| would be ſo many AQts of Penance. And fince 


the opportunities of Obliging return 4o fait ; 
to be commanded the Uſe of them, would 
make our Lives almoſt a perpetual” Corment. Tt 
would be like feeding upon that we naturally 
abhor - which inſtead of nouriſhing, would 
throw us into Sweats and Corrulfy 025, "And at 
this rate a Kindneſs would often be a greater 
Miſchiiet to the Doer, than a Benekr to che Re- 
ceiver. The Upſhor is, that it the Mind d of Man 
was naturally aver{e from Wi! MNg Well toany 
thing but himſelf, the command of g-w1enl Be- 
mevolexce would be impoſiible to be entertain®d 
Aﬀettion. At ad s tor the 
Counterfeit in outward Praftife vvould 
be fuch a Grievance to 1l] Re 2 that very 
lew would fabmit t toit. For if Mcn are fo 
unrcalonable as not to be « covernzd by Reli- 
ion Now, when ?tis both profit: :ble and plea- 
aut, of how little force would it be, ſhould 
if Iyc almott wholly in Violence and Averſion? 
if Envy, and ill Nature, were the natural 
Frame and Complexion of the Mind, Reli- 
T'0n would fignity not much tow ards Re- 
tormation ; ſo that Soczety could receive but 
(mall Advantage trom thence, — 

Philo. Hold! Dot cry Victory, I have 

| Reſerve for yon. Beſides; you owe me 
fore SatisfaQtion to an old Objection, 
L 4 Philal, 
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Philal. What's Nr ? 

Philot. T told you that the Injuriouſneſs and 
rhe Vanity of a great part of the World was 
tuch, That general Kindneſs, if it came down 
irom Speculation to Practiſe, would be quick- 
ly out of doors. I confeſs if we could ftand 
clear of the 'Troubleſome and the T reacherons, 
T could be as good naturcd as the belt of you, 
Burt alaſs, we are in face Rowuli, and that's 
e110ugh to (tir any Man's Spleen, that has 
eirther his Underſtanding, or his Senſes a- 
vour hun, | 

Philal. You find Coldneſs and Diſattection 
Cry general, and thence you argue from 
Fatt to Neceſſity. ?Tis fo, therefore it mult 
he ſo. Under favour, that's no Conſequence 
I tiippoſe that you'll grant that Men don't act 
always up to the ſtretch of their Capacinies: 
And that *cis poſſible tor them to be muc|, 
more Prudent, Benign, and Inoffenſtve, than 
ilgy are, 

» Philot, What then 2 Would you havea Man 
iStock, muſt he not be ſen(ible of ill Uſage ? 

Philal. Look you, all ill Uſage proceeds 
from ignorance and diſorder of Mind. 'Tholc 
that give it, are the greatelt Sufferers. They 
deftroy their own Happineſs more than ours, 
And under this Notion they will deferve our 
Compaſſion much better than our Hatre : 
Our' Charity will take them 4n as naturally 
as Bedlam, . ?T1s true, there may be fome dc- 
Pres of difference in the Diitraction, bur rh 
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is all. And as we may Wiſh, we may hke- 


wiſe Attempt their Welfare : Not only out of 


Pity, and common Alliance ; but alfo trom the 
Proſpect of a Return. 

Philot. How fo ? 

Philal. Why by our Kindneſs we ſhall ei- 
ther reform the injurious Perſon or not ; if we 
do, the ground of our Diſhike 1s gone, -and 
we have made him more commodious for our 
purpoſe ; if we are diſappointed, we ſhall 
have the fatisfaction of doing Good: againſt 
Evil, which as 'tis the moſt divine Quality, 
{o to maintain 1t, the Pleaſure is proportiona- 
bly raiſed. "There 1s a ſecret Triumph and Ex- 


| ultation of Spirit upon ſuch an occaſion. There 


is no one that acts in this manner who docs 
not inwardly applaud himfelt tor 1; which 
isas much as to fay, God bids him go on. 

Philot, it we may be Kind to rhoſe we bc- 
leve our Enemies: If we can fall in Love 
with Malice and Oppolitton, then by parity 
of reaſon, we may court undiſguiſed Ruin, 
and 'hate our ſelves. 

Phila), If by Kindneſs you mean Pity and 
g00d Wiſhes, I think it very practicable to 
&0 thus far with an Enemy; but if you en- 
jarge your Senſe to Complacency and Aﬀecti- 
on, I grant it impoſſible. Belides, there 1s no 
need of winding up the String thus high : 
We are not obliged to be pleated wirh thoſo 
that do us Viſchicf; the Goodneſs of God 
binſelf aocs tor proceed thus far. For tho? 

|. 4 2% 
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ic 15 kind to the Urthanktful and the Evil, 
and deſires the Converſion of a Sinner, yet he 
does not delight in him while he. continues 
luch, 

Philot, When you have ads the moſt of 
it, I forclee this Latitudinarian Love will be 
expenſive ; and therefore I would gladly be 
farthcr informed what is to be gotten by it. 

Philal. Very - much. In good carneſt this 
Quality is well worth the Courting ; ; *tis Valu- 
able 1n Fortuze, as well as in Beauty and H:- 
107. Twill make a Man an Intereſt in the 
oY Id. It removes Diilicultics, and ſmooths 

he Paſſage for Buſineſs ; and hke the Mar: 
we of Princes, there is Policy as well as 
" aſure ja the Al;arce, You know the Trade 
of Life can't be driven without Partzers ; 
there 1s a reciprocal Dependance between the 
C:reateſt and the Lraſt, And the beſt Figure 
iy but a_ Cypher, where it ſtands alone. For 
this realon a wiſe Man will ſtrengthen the 
Confederacy, and take in all the Help he can 
get, Now there is nothing ſo engaging as a 
barcvolent Diſpolition. 1 his Temper makes 

1 Man's Behaviour inoftenſive, affable, and 
hliging ; 1t multiplies Friends, and dilarms 
the "Malice of an Enemy. He that is kind 
out of Principle, will be fo to all the Advan- 
tages of Decency and Compaſs. That which 
t'5 Natural, i is Uniform, Conſtant, and Grace- 
fal. Whereas he who Counterfcits go00d Na- 
tare, he who 15 civil only out of Breeding or 
hb "De. 
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Deſign = apt to have Breaks, and In- 
equalites in his Humour. A Man cannot al- 
ways ſtand bent ; {o that either Negligence, 
or Faſſion, & Intereſt, will ſome time or 0- 
ther return the Poſture, and unmask the Pre- 
tence, and then the Labour 1s all lot. But the 
natural Complexion of Goodnels will hold. 

Philot, Yes, till the Man breaks. 

Philal. No fear of that. This Quality will 
do more than pay tor its keeping. Remember 
that Power goes in with the Inclinations of 
Courſe: Get but Mens Hearts, and their 
Hands will follow. But to do this, there is 
nothing more likely than a plaufible and ob- 
Igzng Honeſty, "The Charms of Kindneſs 
arc irrefiſtable ; they conquer, and captivate, 
and return with Spoil and Triumph. Beſides, 
the Aſſiſtance that comes from Inclination, is 
gencrally fater, and more lerviceable, than 
that which is haled in by Force or Money. 
He that reigns in the AﬀeCctions is the happy 
Prince ; tor in Love there's neither Treacher 
nor Deſertion. A man remarkably Obliging, 
1s almoſt proof againſt the moſt Malitious. 
They'll be atraid of attaquing one fo forti- 
hed in publick Eſteem, and under fo facred 
a Character. Though his Virtue may be 
over-looked, the Infamy of the Action will 
prevent an Injury, 

Philot. Will this Diſpoſition do us any far- 


ther Service ? 
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Philal. Yes; our AfﬀeCtion to others gives 
us a {hare in their Happines, and ſo becomes 
an Addition to our own. Wiſhing well en- 
larges a Man's Capacity of being Happy: 
This hinders his Satistaftion from being con- 
fined to his private Intereſt. He 1s really the 
better for whatever good his Neighbour en- 
joys; becauſe every thing, of this Nature 
fatisfics his defires, and gives him that he 
dclights 1n. 

Philot. T warrant you his Mind 1s like 2 
Burning-glaſs! 'The Rays of good Fortune 
from all diverlities of Points, concenter in 
his Benevolence, and excite an intenſe and 
mulriplied Pleaſure ? 

Phill. Yes. And in a great meaſure make 
him\ Matter of all the Happineſs he ſees, or 
hears of, All proſperous Events, all Improve- 
ments of Induſtry, and Bleflings of Providence 
which he iS acquainted with, his excellent 
Tenper gives him an Intereſt-in ; for tho? he 
has not the Poſleſſion of theſe things, he Js 
what 15 moſt deſirable, the Satisfaction 0: 


— —— 


them. Nay, I believe rhe generous Congra- 


culation may be improved to exceed the Oc- 
caſton ; and make a Man more happy than 
thoſe he rejoyces tor. In this Cale, the Law's 
of Nature give way for the Encouragement 0! 
Goodneſs, the Stream rites higher than the 


Fountain, and the Rebormd is ftronger than 


_ 


the firft Motion, 
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Philot. This is a new wav of cxtraCting 
the Spirit of Happineſs ;. the Chymiſtry of a 
Bec 1s nothing to it ; It ſucks the Sweet, with- 
out 1mpoveriſhing the Flower, Were I Ma- 
iter of this Secrer, T would not concern my 
jelt about laying in the uſual Proviſion for 
Satisfaction. No, I would rather chuſe to be 
happy at the ſecond hand, that is much the 
calier way ; there the Gains come in a mayn, 
without any Venture. For Inttance. T would 
not trouble my telt about getting an Eſtate ; 
'twere only Loving a Man dearly that has 
one, and that will do as well. But the Vile 
cluef 1s, at preſeat I am not a Man of that 
fortunate Imagination. | 

Phill. "The power of Thought and Imagj- 
nation you know is very great, and there 
tore *ris prudent to {ct them the right way 
ar work. 

Philot. Be it to. I ſhall allow your Argu- 
ment in ſome mcature, and pike my Advan- 
tage upon it, 

Philal. Which way ? 

Phitot. Why, if kind Wiſhing and Obligins/ 
are ſuch entertaining Actions; It they may be 
carried up to tranſport, and almolit {enſuality; 
then your gencral Benevolence is nothing bur 
a rctined fart of Sclt-love, becauſe it acts up- 
on a toreſeen Reward. I told you, Se!f, would 
be at the Bottom atter All, 

Philal. So let it, ſince it has Company. For 
ict-mc tell you, to be delighted in the Happt- 
nels 
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neſs of another, is ſo far from being mercena- 
, that *tis an infallible proof of a natural and 
undiſſembled Goodneſs. How can we better 
demonttrate the reality of our Aﬀettions to a 
Friend, than by rejoycing at his Proſperity ? As 
for the Pleaſure which attends {o noble a Dif. 
poſition, the ExpeCtation of that is no vitious 
{elf deſign. For we are allowed to love our 
(elves, as well as our Neigbour : So that the 
proſpect of being pleaſed "does not lefſen the 
generoſity of the Action, if his Advantage was 
as ſincerely fought, and delighted in, as our 
own. Therefore by Charitys not ſeeking her 
own, ( which you know 1s made a part of its 
Character ) is only meant, that it does not feck 
its own, withour a joynt Reſpect to the We. 
fare of another. In {hort, I think the Pleafſurc 
dt Congratulation 1s {0 far from a F ault, that 
the firſt Satisſaction ought rather to create a 
ſecond ; we ſhould be pleaſed with our Plea- 
ſure, becauſe it brings us the good News that 
our Minds are rightly diſpoſed. 
Philot. 1 contels Iam beaten off here, bi: 
hope to ſucceed better 1n my next Attempr.-- 
Philal. In the mcan time give me leave ti 
obſerve, that Envy and Ditquiet are une2\\ 
P: {ions : ; they fret and exhauſt the Spirits. Vl: 
find is as it were ſore e, and put to pan ar ©: 
cry turn, which is a far Intimarion things 21 
NOT im the Condition they ſhould be. 
mitt. And whit helpis there tor all rh: 
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 Phildl. A kind reconciling Thought is Dre- 
ſent Remedy. This Balſamick Humour cloſes 
the Wound, and {catters the Anguiſh. Like 
the Motion of Reſ{ztutton, it returns Nature 
to her Eaſe, and fets her in the Poſture {he 
was made tor. 

Philot. T grant you Benevolence has a hea- 
ling Quality, and fits very {mooth at firlt. 
But as the world goes the Conſequences of it 
are more likely to make us unhappy, than 
othcrwile. 

Ph1ilal. How fo? 

Philot. It you look Abroad you'll find Indi- 
gence, and Diſappointment, and Vexation, 
much more common than Proſperity. Now 
this predominancy of Misſortune lyes ver 
hard upon Bexevolexce, and makes the kindelt 
People the greateſt Sufferers, Their Compal- 
lon riſes in proportion to their Generoliry 5 
their 'Tenderneſs 1s more paſhive, which ma tkes 
a foreign Calamity ſtrike deeper, and grow 
more pungent. Having ſtrong dclires to Re- 
licve, but ſmall Abilitics to effect i it ; their g00d 
Nature mutt needs grow troubleſome; be- 
cauſe *ewill often make *em With thoſthing: 
which they fee are unpoſlible to compals. 
But others who keep their Inclinations ar 
Home, are not ſo much expoſed to diſquict ; 
becauſe their Paſſhons and Expectations be- 
ing confined to their private Interelt, they 
are concerned for no Misfortune buz their 
Own. 
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Phil i Suppoſing w hat you ſay would hold, 
it would be no juſt diſcouragement to Good- 
neſs, conſidering how much it t will be reward- 
ed he: cafter. But becauſe your Objection re- 
lates chiefly to the preſezt, I ſhall direct my 
my Anſwer againlt that Senſe, and give it you 
by Parts. 

I affirm therefore, That if a Man does but 
joy n Conſideration with his Benevolence jf 
ms Underſtanding be good, as well as his 
Will, his AﬀeRion for the common Weltarc 


will never hurt him. For 


1. He will perceive that the unhappy part 
of the World is not ſo numerous as at firſt it 
appeared. 'Thoic. who are of low Condition, 
tho they may ſcem molt Dcelerted, are not the 
worſt provided tor. Their Fortune is little 


*tis true, and fo generally are their Deſires, 
which makes them want as row things as thoſe 
whoſe Poſſeſſions are larger. They "have the 


Pleaſure of their Senſes as well as others ; and 
what is denied in Varicty, 1s ſupplied by La- 
bour, which ſharpens the Appetite, and itrens; 


thens the Conſtitution. 

2. As for thoſe who arc real Objects of 
Compaſſion, the old Maxim will in great mea- 
ſure relieve them ; Dolor, ſi gravis brevis, þ 
longus levis, At the worlt, Late and Miſery 
wil be drſpatched e*relong ; and rhen, it they 
deſerve it, they are Happy : as Happy as 


Goodneſs can wiſh. 
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3. Commiſeration has a mixtyrg of Satiſ 


faftion, as well as Trouble in it.” By this a 


Man is conſcious he does the Office of 
Friend ; that he 1s of a generous and humane 
Diſpoſition. Theſe Thoughts make the Plca- 
{ure of the Sympathy cqualize the 'Trouble, if 
the Perſon be not very near, or the Calamity 
very great, which we areconcern'd for. 

Philot. There 1s ſomething in what you 
lay ; for I have obſerved that Women will 
Weep and Condole with abundance of Ten- 
derneſs and Afﬀection : I believe they are 
pleated with the Pomp and Paſhon ot their 
Sorrow ; and think themſelves the, beſt Na- 
tur'd People in the World for't. 

Philal. We {ſhould interpret all Signs of 
good Nature in the fairelt Senſe. ButI ſhall 
proceed, and obſerve, 

4: A wiſe Well-wiſher will conſider there 
15 a neceſſity of Diſcipline, both to ſecure the 
Orderly and reclaim the Evil. Goals and 
Gibbets are as uſeful in a State, as great Places, 
and Patezts of Howour, Where Goodnefs is 
mutable, and Reaſon unablolute, there mult 
be Rigour to fence in Duty, and check the A- 
buſe of Liberty. As things ttand, tis nor 
conceivable how Providence can Govern with- 
out Puniſhing. Upon this Contemplation a 
00d Man will no . more be dilturbed at the 
Methods of Correction, than by 4eeing his 
Friend take unpalatable Phytck, which he 
knows to be proper far his Health, And as 
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for thoſe who are loſt beyond Recovery, tho' 
lic wiſhes *twere otherwiſe, yet their obſti- 
nacy docs not ſo deeply afleQthim as to make 
him uncaly. 

Philor. Is not {uch a Sedateneſs a Sign of 
Neglett, and Stoical Indifterence ? 

Philal. Not at all. . 'The Saints above arc 
not afflicted at the Pum{ſhment of the damned, 
and yet they have Charity in per feion: 

But your Objection runs into an abſurd In- 
ference. It dilutcs the Happinels of the other 
World, and gives Hell an Influence upon 
Heaven, 

Philot Thave nothing farther to object, and 
theretore: muſt be your _ » Butift you 
have any more to fay, let's here it, for a Man 
can never bc too well jortiticd againſt Cu- 
ltom. 

Philal. Nes. General K trans may %. [C- 
commended trom the Noblencls of ſug 2 
Temper. It ſprings trom a generous Root, 
and {preads and flourithes upon th c belt Nou- 
riſhment imaginable. There's nothing 1 IN 1 
that 1s Mercenary or Fantaitical. "Dis: (not 
fupported by Chance or Humour, by Flat- 
tery or Delign : It ſtands upon its own 1n- 
dependent Strength, and holds on through all 
Oppoſition. *Tis above Dilcouragement and 
ill Uſage, and not to much as checked into 
Indifferency, by trequent Injury and Provo- 
cation. I] need tay no more tor this Virtue. 
than that *tis the Temper of God, This Truth 
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I ſhall take for granted. Indeed the Uni- 
verſe proves it; all the Powers and Delights 
of Nature are landing Evidence: If Om- 
nipotence were 1n other Hands than Good- 
neſs, we >{hould feel terrible Effects on. 
Now to rd{emble God is the Pertetion of 
Virtue ; *tis doing the wileſt and the grea- 
teſt Action in its Kind. To mention but one 
Advantage, We can't recommend our \clves 
more ele! wwally to God Almighty than by de- 
lighting in the ſame Aftions "whi ch he does. 
[ove natur, IIly ariſes from Likenels of Dif- 
polition. Our Imitation of another is an un- 
queſtioned proot that we value his Perſon, 
and admire his Choice ; which lays a kind pf 
an Obligation for © return, Such a Con{ent 
of Wills, luch an Uniformity of Deſires, does 
as it were incorporate diſtinct Eflences, anc 
makes us almolt the lame thing with another ; 
{o that as long, as he Ias a R egrd for himſelf, 
he muſt have one tor us too. By being of the 
_ Temper with God Almighty, we do 
'5 1t' were engave Tis inclinations to make 
us happy. While we are thus aftected, he 
can no more be unconcernec _ our Wel- 
tare, than he can deny himle!}, or put a neg- 
!& upon his own Attributes.-- 

Rhys You may pleale to hold your hand, 

r lam fo far convinced, "That unlets I am 

of to others, I ſhall now be forced to tali 
out with my A4elt. 


M Philal. 
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Phila. May the Impreſſion continue. 
Philot. 1 hope recolleQing the Reaſons, will 


make it do 10. 


Your Servant. 


———— —— ——————— 
—— 
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To the Reader. 


Is ſome Tears ſince the Publication of thi 
mall Treatiſe: I am frilt convinced he 
_ of Religion is not a littly concernd in we 
Enquiry. The Office lies among Perſons who ha, 
p great force #poz; C uſton and Pr atliſe : And where 
the Motion # j/rons, the Dired ion ſhould bevel 
(cured, 1's true Milton treats, the Argument as 
he does the Kyne, with great (: ontempt * But to 
be ll uſed by lach a Hand, aut Tf fuch Compary, 
is rather an Honour than ctherigiſe, The Scri iP- 
ture ( ſays this Man) owns ng tuch Order, and 
therefore they muſt be left jro the Examina- 
tion the Sons of Scevs met with. Biſhops or 
Presbyters we know, and Deacons we know, 
but what are Chaplains? ( Eicorocl. p, 163. \ Ho 
might have anſwered in his own Words, ( p. 164.) 
That they were Houſhold Prieſts ; 2zd given an 
laſtance from the Ola Teſ!.ament. For there we 
fad that Micah entertaiz”4 a Levite with Salary 
ind Diet; and after all to!d him,” he ſhould be 
i Father, and a Prieſt to him. ({Judg. 17. 10. ) 
It ſeems he did not think bh b 14 . hired a 
Servant with his ten Shekels. As for the Elea- 
then, They had a Modeſter Senſe of Rz eligion tha 
to rob their Gods of their Minitters, and make 
them their own. The Roman Emperonrs were 
Prieſts themſelves, but had none Belong to them 
till they were Dead, and Deifyed. Towards the 
Declenſion of Philoſophy, now 1nd then a grave 
2 Pre- 
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Pretender was dramn off by the Steams of the 
Kitchin. Lucian ridicules theſe Men for their 
Little Compliances. One of them it ſeems made 
his Court to the | ap-dog, 10 improve his Intereſ 
with the Lady. But a4 envio 4s Foot-man hap- 
pening to ſmoake the matter, broke a Jeſt upon 
the Favor Fe, aza the | buloſopher, amd ſpoiled 
All. But theſe Sages aon't come flrictly within 
the Queſtion. Thej were only Seculars ; and 
entertatn'd upon the Score of Learning, not 
Reltg1on. 

Ia the.Chaurch, the Buſineſs of a C haplain ſeems 
nol af the higheſt Antiquiiy. In the firſt Azes 
the C lergy were jup mp by their Biſhop, and ge- 
erally lived under his Ol fer: ation. ( Can. Apolt. ) 
And afterwaras, when 'l hey removed from the 
Mother Church, They had "Titles, i. c. Cures 
aſſigned them, nal larger than (melee bamilics. 
The firſt Chaplain IT meet with was one Majori- 
mus, 4 Very untortun, we Perſon. He lived in th 
Reien of Diocleſian : And was Ordained by th 
Douatiſts for the See of Carthage, ag aiaft th 
(C.atholick Biſhop Cacilian. He was Sct up ani 
Conuntenanced by his Patronefs Lucilla, 4 hig/ 
Spirited Laay;, who refuſed Communion wit h Cx- 
cilian, for being Reproved by Him when he was 
Avrch-aeacon. ( Optat. Lib. 1. cont. Parmen. ) 
However, by the Story, Majorinus might be 
more than a Reader in the Family ; who in the 
Cuſtom of thoſe Times\was leſs than a Sub-deacos 

The wrong U/e the Rich Laity might make of 
the Indigence or - Ambition of theſe =T % 
C leres, 
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Clerg CY, Was I ſuppoſ e the Re alox why the hd 
Council 0 of Orange ( Can. 9. held Ann. 533. ) al 
low'd no Prieſt to Reſiae with Secular Perſons, 
without the Biſhop's Leave. 

Dr. Heylin Reports ( Cypr. Ang.) Tha! 
"Biſhop Laud obſerved the Intereſt i f the Chrrch 
«prejudiced by the great Increaſe of Chaplains in 
«he Houſes of private Gentlemen. Th ewent 
this Inconventence, and ſome othcrs, Kyjne Charles 
the Firſt publiſhed his Inſt; uctions to Ar chbiſhop 
Abbor, An. 1029. COHLA, HIHTT Orders to be CXt 
muted by the Biſhops in th \ Province of Canter- 
bury. The Indtructions were comprehended in 
ten Articles. 'The ſeventh enjoyns, That the Bi- 
ſhop ſufker none 1nder Noble- -men, and Men 
Qualified by Law, to have any private Chap- 
lain in his Houle, 

| have mentioned theſe Inſt. imnces, 10 ſhew the 
Difficulty of the Office. *I's 4a nice Undertak Ins, 
ind requires a more than' ordinary ſufficiency. 
And therefore an Unexperienced, Unb, laſted 
Divine, muſt be an improper Miſſionary. "I 'were 
well if he anderſtood Something of Men and 
Ihings; if he ws furniſhed both with Matter and 
Form, and: rather Bronoht his Education than 
Received it. For a Diſadvantage in the Begein- 
uing of Buſineſs, is. not eafily overcome. There 
lhould be Vigilance in Converſation, a Sweetneſs 
of T. emper, an Unaſſeited Piety, and a noble Con- 
tempt of Intereſt. And ſince the Clergy thus ent- 
2aged are more Numerous than formerly, they 
(hould manaze with the oreater Care, For when 
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the Prie ſi owe is miſunde ſtood, Relig ton muſt 


decline of Courſe, And when Religion is gone, 
we have loft the beſt ſupport of 'this Life, as well 
as the other. "This Reaſoning muſt be. allowed 
by thoſe who are not ſunk below the Dottrines of 
Providence. Indecd if a Man ſets up for aScep- 
tick, I don't expect the Argument (hould Reliſh. 
But the Opinion of ſuch Tudges is netther ('re- 
dit, nor Misfortune. With theſe People a 
Je f paſſe s for a Demonſtration ; and to L auoh, 
aud Confute, is the ſame Thing. Ir ſeems Truth 
and Falſhood depends upon their o00d Liking : 
And they have the peculiar Privile ve of Ib- 
wo Things in, or out of Being, at Pleaſure, 
IWho would expect ſuch Flights of Conceit fron 
fo humble pretences ? For an Atheiſt, if you 
will take his Word for it, is a wery deſpicable 
Mortal, Let us deſcribe him by his Tenents, 

aad Copy him a little from his own Original. 
He is then 30 better thin a heap. of Orpanis WY, 
Duſt, a flalking Mchine, a Speaking Head 
without a Soul in it, His Thoughts are bound 
up by the Laws of Motion, his Atlions are all 
pre ſcribed. He has mo more Liberty than the 
(Current of a Stream, or the Blaſt of a Tempeſt. 
And where there is no Choice, there cax be no 
Merit. 'The Creed o of an Atheiſt is a degrading 
Syſteme, a moſt mortifying Perſwaſion. No aduan. 
tazes can make him Shine : He ſtrikes himſelf 
Out of all Claim to Regard: And has no Alliance 
79 any bonourable Diſtintti ton. He ts the Offſpring 
of Chas the Slave of Neceſſity, danced by 
te Oreto it 
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foreign Impulſes n0 leſs than a Puppet : Tonoble 


in his Deſcent; Little in Life, and Nothing at 
the End on't. Atheiſm, the reſult of Innorance 
and Pride ; of ſtrong Sences, and feeble Reſon . 
of Good Fating, and If Living! Atheiſm, the 
Plague of Socicty, the Corrupter of Manners, 
and the Undermiaer of Property * What can the 
Raillery, the reproaches, the ſupercilicns Cenſures 
of this Set ſronifie * Why ſhould they be raiſed 
above their Principle,.and rated higher then their 
own Valuation? I hey are below all Conſideration, 
except that of Pity, and Prayers; and theſe I 
heartily give them. 


If the Plainneſs of what Follows diſoufts the 


ſober Reader I am ſorry for it. *Tis a Circum- 


ſtance which conld not be declined without Pre- 


1udice to the SubjeQt. The overſmoothne(s of an 


Aroument, i apt to abate the Force, You muſt 


21ue it a Point to. make way for Paſſage. Pleaſure 


cannot always be made the Vehicle of Health. Ad 
when the Caſe requires it, no Mau blames the 
Dottor for preterring the Cure to the Palate, 
Beſides, the bare mention of ſome Pratt ices u enough 
10 expoſe them, And when Things are a Satyr 
upon themſelves, who can help it * The Deformi- 
ty lies in the Monſter, not in him that ſhows it. 

I am far from deſirins a Depreſſion of the 
Laity, or abettins any Spiritual Ulſurpatton. 
Honour and Civil Pretences are not Held at the 
Will of the Church ; and therefore She ſhould 
not Serze without Warrant. To make Orders a 
Patent for Pride, and a Privileds for Mybeha- 
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wV1OUr, ts much more than runs in the Commiſſion. 
{ am pleading for no Cynical Neglett, no ill ſup: 
ported Forwardneſs, no Briskneſs above Mens Bu- 
ſmneſs, or their "Talent. But then I hope *tts no 
harm for Church-men to maintain their Liberty ; 
and keep the Property of their Perſons to them- 
ſelves. Eſpecially ſince they live amongſt a Free 
People, and have ſo good. Evidence for their Title. 
Farther, 'l bere is no fear of Levelling from this 
. Enquiry. For Independency does not ſuppoſe Equa- 
(ity: Freedom and Degrees are well enough conſiſtent. 


Io prevent all 'Miſconſtruttion. I willingly 
grant it noDiſadvantage to a Gentleman to Bc- 
long to a Perſon of Quality, provided his Em- 
ployment be Secular. But the Funttion of an Ec- 
cleſraſtick, requires another Relation. 
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Uvenal oblerves, Sat. 7. that the Practice 
of the Lawyers in Tis time was uſually 
proportioned to the Figure they made ar 
the Bar; where he that appear'd in the 

beſt :quipage was ſuppoſed to have the grea- 
telt ſhare ot Law and Senſe in him: fo that 
had the Vulgar had any Power 1n determi- 
ning Right, a good Cauſe might oftentimes 
have been loſt tor want of fine Cloaths to 
plead it ir, Whether any part of this Vani- 
ty prevails with us, I ſhall not diſpute ; how- 
ever this Inference may be fairly allowed, 
That the Succeſs of Truth depends very much 
upon the Reputation of its Advocate. For 
the Generality often ſtick in the furtac? of 
Things, and are more aftetted wich A ppea- 
rance than Reality. They want either Force 
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or Inclination, to go to the Bottom, and try 
the Merits: So that when a Man is Maim'd 


in his Credit, or burleſq'd in his Office, he 


G4 


mult not expe& to do any great Execution. 
The Audience muſt be prepared no leſs than 
the Orator ; for Reaſons without a Diſpolt- 
tion to receive them, ſignify not much : 
Where the Aſſent is barr'd up with prejudice, 
the weight of the Matter, and the addreſs 
of the Management, are ſcarcely felt. For 
perſwaſiveneſs is the Effect of Eſteem, and 
right Underſtanding. It goes againſt the 
Grain for Men to learn Condu&t trom thoſe 
they Contemn ; *Tis a Contradiction of Their 
own Cenſure and fets the deſpiſed Perſon, 
in ſome meaſure above them. Beſides, In- 
telligence from ſuch a Quarter is often 
thought impraCticable, as well as unpleaſant : 
For cis generally preſumed that ' Diſcourſes 
cannot riſe- much above the pitch of thoſe 
that make them ; and that tis ſcarce poſſible 
for an inconfiderable Man to talk tothe pur- 
poſe.; To entertain a contemptible Opinion 
of any Perſon, cramps his power, and dil- 
ables his Friendſhip, and puts him under a 
mighty diſadvantage of doing any Good. Little 
Notions andunfavourable Prepoſſefſions, give 
an ill Tincture to the Judgment, and a wrong 
turn to the Scale: They keep Men trom 
ſecing Things in their true Colours, and al- 
lowing them their proper weight : And thus 
g00d Arguments, and {cry iccable Advice arc 
oftcn 
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often turned back, for want of CharaQter and 
Recommendation. 

This Conlideration puts i]l Men upon their 

Guard ; They ſee the Truth of the Remark, 
and provide againſt the Conſequence. They 
make it their buſineſs to Viirepreſent the 
Miniſters of Religion, to depreſs their Autho- 
rity, and decry the Uſefulneſs of their Pro- 
teſſhon. And when their Adverſaries, as they 
count” them, are diſarmed of their Reputa- 
tion, the point 15 gained, and the Diſturbance 
at an End. From hence forward *tis to be 
hoped They may have Pleature without Re- 
ſtraint, and Vice without Infamy. 
” For this purpoſe, "They would fain per- 
{wade the. world that the Clergy gain no 
Creditable Aadition by their Othce; That 
they are rather Diſtinguiſhed for Diſadvan- 
tage than Regard. By this wiſe reaſoning 
Learning ſhould be a Crime, and Prieſthood 
a puniſhment: And it ſo, Thoſe who have 
it ought to forfeit the Privileges of Birth 
and Education ; or at lealt not enjoy them 
without Abatcment. 

Now that there are ſome Perſons, and thoſe 
not all of ;the lowe(t Rank, who ſeem to be 
of this unreaſonable Opinion, is too apparent ; 
and therefore I ſhall defire them to conſider, 
that thoſe who account the Prieſthood a lef- 
ſening of a Man's Quality, muſt either be- 
lieve all Religion to be an Impoſture, or if 
they do own the Being of a God, their ap- 

prehenſion 
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prehenſion of him is ſo. ſcandalqus and unwor. 
thy, that I think it would be a kindneſs to 
them to ſuppoſe them Atheiſts : For *tis not 
ſo monſtrous and provoking to deny the Ex- 
iſtence of a Deity, as to ſuppoſe -him void of 
Excellency and Pertection : To imagine him 
to be ſo far from being the Fountain of Ho- 
nour, that He 1s rather to be accounted a dil- 
credit to thoſe who belong to him, and that 
a Perſon of Condition ought to be aſham'd 
of his Service ; ſuch a Notion of God Al- 
mighty as this, belides the Abſurdity of it, 
looks hke a malicious acknowledgment of his 
Being, only to make him capable of con- 
rempt. 

Bur beſides, that the Function of the Clergy 
un general is too often miſunderſtood, ( which 
in tuch a iceptical and licentious Age wc 
need not wonder at ) thoſe who officiate in 
private Houſes lie under particular Difadvan- 
tages : Here the Maſter of the Family uſually 
expects an extrordinary obſervance from thc 
Prieſt, and returns him leſs notice in exchange, 
chan to others of the fame Order and Con- 
dition. Now one would think in point of 
reaſon, that an Eccleſiaſtical ( as well as a Civil 
or Military ) Officer ſhould be more conſi- 
der'd within the limits and extent of his Em- 
ploy than elſewhere, both upon. the account 
of the Juriſdiction he hath there, and becauſe 
of the Advantage thoſe he is concern'd with, 
do or may receive from the Execution of his 
Office, Now 
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Now the reaſon of this unaccountable Pra- 
tice muſt be refolved into one or. both of 
theſe Pretences; either 

1, Thata Clergy-man officiating in a Fa- 
mily, ought to be entertain'd no otherwiſe 
than under the Notion of a Servant : or 

2. Becauſe*tis in the Patron's Fower to 0- 
blige the Priett with Church-Preterment. 

1t will be therefore the Deſign of theſe Pa- 
pers to ſhew, 

1. Thata Prieſt, or Chaplain ina Family, 
1s no Servant. - . 

2, 'That whatever fair ExpeQations the 
Patron may have given the Prieſt of future 
Advantage, thoſe are no fufficient Grounds 
to juſtify an imperious Deportment on the 
one hand, or a fervilc Submiſſon on the 
other. 

1. T ſhall prove that a Prieſt, or Chap- 
lain ina Family, is no Servant ; the contrary of 
which I believe he is often thought to be, tho? 
'tis not always ſpoken out. Now in order to 
the removing this Miſtake, I ſhall in the 

Firſt place anſwer thoſe Objections, which 
ſeem to have given the moſt probable occa- 
lion of its riſe. 

Secondly, I ſhall give a ſhort Deſcriptibn 
of the Office of a Chaplain; and ſhew how 
much it differs from that of a Servant. 

I. I ſhall anſwer thoſe Objections, which 
have given the moſt probable occaſion to this 

Viitake ; 
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Miſtake; among which we may reckon the 
Prietts being entertained with Diet. ' 

Burt that eating at another's Table does not 
make a Man a Servant 1s plain ;. for if it did, 
then every one that viſits his Friend, if he hap- 
pens to eat or drink without paying for it, 
muſt immedaately forteit his Liberty. If it be 
ſaid, That ris not eating now and then up- 
on aViſit which brings a Man into the Con- 
dition of a Servant, but doing it conſtantly, 
and with the ſame Perſon : 'T'o this I anſwer, 
'That if eating by . the year makes a Man a 
Servant for a year, than cating, by theday muſt 
make him a Servant for that day ; the only 
difference in this caſe is, that the one who eats ll © 
but a Meal or two comes into his Liberty ſoo- | © 
ner than the other. 

But poſhbly *ris the Prieſts contraCting for 
Diet which makes him miſtaken for a Ser- I © 
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vant to him that affords it ;-and here tis I © 
luppoled tro come under the notion of Wa- 

ges, becauſe the Prieſt is to do ſomething for Þ| © 
it. Now becauſe a conſideration of this na- be 


ture, whether it be received in Money or 
Diet, or both, is the ſame thing, ; I ſhall © 
prove that a Man's Receiving Money in con- 
{ideration of beſtowing his Time and Pains || © 
upon another, does not make him a Servant 
to him that returns him a Recompence for 
his Trouble. For example, Lawyers and 
Phyſicians have their Fees, or ther Wages” 
if you pleaſe, and yet I {uppole none will 
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ay that they are Servants to all their Clients 
and Patients that imploy them,. and if not 
to all, then for the ſame reaſon not toany : 
The Judges have a Fee for every Cauſe 
which is tried at the Nzſe prizes Bar, and a 
Juſtice of Peace hath Money allow'd him for 
making a Warrant, which both of them 
may receive without forteiting their Autho- 
rity. The Houſe of Commons likewiſe have 
Penſions from their Elettors, during the Sef- 
fion of Parliament ; I contels *tis not uſually 
paid now, but it they did receive it as for- 
merly they have done, I hope no one would 
ſay a Knight of a Shire was Servant to a Man* 
of Forty Shillings per anaum, becauſe he con- 
tributed ſomething towards his maintenance, 
In all theſe caſes a Man 1s engaged in the bu- 
lineſs of others, and receives a conſideration 
tor his employment, and yet hath no reaſon 
to be accounted a Servant for his pains. 

If it be faid, that in moſt of theſe Inftan- 
cesthe Salaries are aſſign'd by Law, and con- 
{equently that there 1s no contract between 
him that receives and him that gives the 


conſideration ; I anſwer, that there 1s a ver- 


tual, though not an expreſs contra&t, be- 
cauſe the People have agreed to conſent to 
whatever their Repreſentatives {hall deter- 

mine. | ; 
2ly, As tothe caſe of the Lawyers, though 
their Fees are ſtated by Law, yet every one 
chuſes whom he will make aſe of ; ſo _ 
the 
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voluntary Retaining any one, 15 no lef 
| plain Conratt, and the giving him fo 

I rh Monuy upon condition that he will 
Dc Or lum, ; 

2y, *Fis not the contracting for Money Þ| : 
in lieu of ſome other exchange which make Wl | 
a Man a Servant, for then every' one that ſell; Wl, 
for Money would be a Servant to the Buyer, iſ| 
and conſequently a Pedlar might make him- Þ 
ſelf a Maſter of the beſt Merchant in London, Wl ; 
if he ſhould happen to be fo ambitious as to o 
be his Cuſtomer : and which is mottro be la- & 
mented, if a Vian could not by way of Con-fp 
tract receive Money with one on without re 
parting with his Liberty wath the other, then Whi 
the Landlord mult be a Servant to the Tenant; ſw; 
tor the bare contracting for Rent, though he (« 
- never/ received a Penny, 15 cnough to bring th, 
bum Under; 10 that according to this Opinion Af 
a Man cannor let his Farm without Demi- Bo, 
ling and Granting away lumiclt, 

But further, 'That the entertaunng the 
Clergy with Diet and Salary 15 no Argument 
of their {ubjection, will appear, if we conſt 
der that we are bound to contribute towards 
the {upport_of our Parents, 1 they ſtand 1n 
need of it ; and yet I ſuppole it does not fol 
tow that this makes us their Superiors : "Tis 
{o far form it, that our afſhiting them is accoun- 
red part of that honour which the Fitth Com- 
mandment enjoyns us to pay them, and 1s fo 


mterpreted by our Saviour humſelt, St, Matt) frm 
IS 
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mM” 5, 6. The communication therefore 
of part of our Wealth to the Clergy othicia- 
| ting in our Houles, is in reafon nothing but 
a duc reſpect to their 1: eg tr and a oratetiul 
'B acknowledgement of their Care : What the 
; WM Pricit reccives from us 1s in edt offered ro God 
5M Almghty, becaule *tis given upon the account 
\ MW of the Relation he hath to him, and the Advan- 
- MW tages we recieve trom thence. 'This is ho- 
MW nonrimg God with our Subſtance, who in re- 
0 card he (t; gs n nced of nothing himfelt, hath 
( order "dtholc Perlons ( whom he hath fer a- 
- WM p1rt to kee ep up Ins Service and Worthip) to 
it Wreceive what Men preſent to him in token ot 
n Whis Sovereignty and Providence. Thus what 
t: was offer*d to God nnder the Old Teſtament 
ic Wl except what was tpert in Sacrificing, ) was 
the Prictts Portion, afhign'd ” the Divine 
Appointment, Numb, iS, 8, 4. and in the 
20th. werſe of that Chapter the realon why 
the I'ribe of Levs was to have no Inheritance 
n the Land which was to be divided, is given, 
cauſe God promiſed to be their Inher; itance, 
hat is to pive them thole Offerings which 
vere made 40 him; and that this was a ve- 
liberal aſſignment, and much exceeded the 
rovition Which was made for the reſt of the 
[ribes, might eaſily be made good, were it 
ot foreign to the preſent Argument. 


N- There are many other places i in rhe Old 
ioWeſtament which may be alledg'd tor the Con- 


+ Srmation of this'T ruth, as Dent. 18. 2. Jo, 
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T3. 14. Ezek. 44. 28, &c. And that this pra- 
tice did - not depend upon any Cerimonial 
Conſtitution, but was founded in the unalte- 
rable reaſon of things, will appear it we look 
into the New Teſtament : where St. Paul 
tells us that God has ordained that thoſe tha 
Preach the Goſpel ( which every Prieſt does 
who reads the New Teſtament) ſhould line 
of the Goſpel, 1 Cor. 9. 14. Our Spiritual Go- 
-vernors are Miniſters of God to us as well as 
our Temporal, Rom. 13. 4. and therefore the 
Apoſtle's Inference, v. 6 may in a qualified 
 ſenſeat leaſt, be applied to them, For this cau/: 
pay you Tribute als And that the ſame Apo- 
itle did not beheve that a Conſideration f 
this nature, onght to ſubject the Clergy to 
Diſtance and Submiſſive Behaviour, is beyond 
queſtion ; for he plainly tells the Corinthians, 
1 Cor. 9. 11. If we have ſown unto you Spiti 
tual things, us it a preat thing, if we ſhall req 
your carnal things ? It ſeems he did not believe 
this Favour ſo extraordinary, or to have any 
{uch commanding quality 1n it, as to make 
him their Servant, or Dependant, if he had 
- received it, Nay he tells them that he ha 
power to eat and to drink; that is, God had 
given him a right to a competent MaintcF] 
nance out of the Eſtates of thoſe he inſtructed 
which without queſtion, where the circum 
{tances of the Perſon will permit, ought t 
be proportioned with reſpect to the Perſopag 
Repreſented, and to the Nature and Qualit 
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the Employ. *Tis plain therefore that the Apo- 
ſtle-chought that it God's Miniſters lived our 
of the Fortunes of their Charge, yet they 
were not{o mightily indebted beyond a poſſibt- 
lity of Requital ; but rhat the Obligation was 
full as great on the other ſide : and the rea- 
ſon why ſome Men now a days are not of 
the ſame mind is, becauſe the Concerns of ano- 
ther World have none, or a very ſlender Con- 
fideration allowed them; for otherwiſe with- 
out queſtion Men would look upon thoſe as 
none of their leaſt beneticial Friends, who arc 
appointed by God to guide them ſecurely in 
their Paſſageto Eternity : butnow *tis the Mode 
with too many, to live as it their Souls were 
the moſt inconliderable thing they carried 
about them. 

5. It may be objected, That every Family 
ought to be under the Government of one fin- 
ole Perſon, and becauſe the Prieſt 1s conleiled 
not to be the Maſter, theretore he muſt be un 
der command, and conlequently a Servant. 
Now this is ſo {lender an Objection, that } 
ſhould have waved the mention of it, but 
that ſome People fcem detirous of being im- 
poſed upon in this matter ; and weknow when 
Men are in love with a Miltake, the leaſt ap- 
pearance of a reaſon 1s apt to entangle their 
Underſtandings, and make them overlook the 
evidence of an Aſſertion they are prejudice 
gant. 
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To what is objected therefore I anſwer, 
That this Argument proves all Boarders Ser. 
vants, thouzh their Office or Quality be ne- 
ver {o much above thoſe they 1ojourn with, 
I grant the Prieſt is not to dijturb the Maſter 
of the Houſe in the Government of his Fami- 
ly, nor to intermeddle in his Afairs, ( to do 
this were anunreaſonable Incroachment ) bur 
the living under his Root makes him no more 
his Servant, than his Father or Mother are, 
when they reſide with him. 

There may be ſeveral other things urged 
againſt the truth of the Propoſition I am to 
defend, but the ſolving the remaining Objetti- 
ons will tall inmore conveniently, after I have 
given a ſhort deſcription of the Office of a 
Chaplain,and ſhown how much it difters from 
that of a Servant, and how inconſiſtent it 1s 
with it ; which I ſhall proceed to. 

1. Therefore, The Office of a Clergyman 
in a Family, 1s to Pray for, Bleſs, and give 
Abſolution to thoſe he 1s concerned with :; 
which are all Acts of Authority and Juri{- 
diction. He is to Counſel, Exhort, and Re- 
prove the Maſter of the Family himlelf, up- 
on occaſion ( though with reſpect to his ſtat 
on) which offices are inconſiſtent with the con- 
dition of a Servant, and mult be very unſuc- 
ceſsfully perform'd by him, as will further 
appear afterwards. 

2, Hedoesnot receive this Commiſſion from 
the Maſter of the Family, or from any hu- 

mane 
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mane Authority, but from God himſelf, whoſe 
Deputy he is in things pertaining to Religi- 
on: He 1s not entertain'd upon any ſecular 
Account, or to manage any other Bulineſs but 
what relates to another World ; and is Con- 
ſecrated to this FunCttion by the Divine War- 
rant and Appointment, and conſequently he is 
God's Miniſter not Man's. The Place in which 
he is engaged 1s his Pariſh, and the difterence 
between a Parochial Prieſt and him, liesin this, 
that the extent of his Charge 1s not fo large 
as that of a Pariſh-Prieit ; the one having 
but only one ſingle Family to take care of, 
and the other a great many : but the Office 
is the ſame, and therefore the one hath no 
more reaſon to be accounted a Servant than 

the other. M 
3. However Pride, Ignorance, or Incon- 
ſideration may {ſometimes byaſs Mens minds, 
yet if they would but attend to their own 
practiſe, they would fee that the concern of a 
Prieſt in a Family 1sno fervile Employment ; 
becauſe in the abſence of a Prieſt the Maſter 
of the Family ſupplies his Place, as far as law- 
fully he may, that. is, in Praying and giving 
Thanks at Meat ; which is a plain conteſſton 
that Men are fatisfed that *tis very improper 
to employ any of their Servants in the per- 
formance of Holy Offices; the doing of which 
would be diſhonourable to God, and weak+ 
en the force and Majeſty of Religion ; and 
therefore when one Confecrated to Holy Mi- 
N 2 niftrations, 
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ni{trations 15 not preſent, God ought to be ad- 
dreficd to by a Perſon of the greateſt Con- 
{ideration in- the Family ; which implicit con- 
iefſon of theirs, 1s both agreeable to the reaſon 
of Mankind in general, and the practiſe of 
the firſt Ages of the World, when the Civil 
and Ecclefiattical Authority were united, the 
fame Perſon being both Prieſt anq Prince in 
Ius Family ; as appears from Abraham, Iſaac, 
Jacob, and Job's erecting Altars, and offering 
Sacrifhces : And before the Inſtitution of the 
Myfaick Law ( in which God choſe a diſtin 
'ribe- to ſerve him in Holy Offices ) the 
Firſt-born, among other conſiderable Privi- 
leges, had the Pricithood annext to his Burth- 
cght, 

4. Tis Notion of a Servant deſtroys the 
tnd and Deſign of the Prieitly Office, u 
renders his Perton cheap, and Iis Diſcourſe 
inſignihcant, it cauſes his Reproots to be look'd 
upon as prelumptuous, and makes a generous 
Freedom and impartial Plainneſs, to be inrer- 
preted a forgettulneſs of Diſtance : And yet 
this fort of Plain-dealing 1s not more neceſ[a- 
ry toward any fort of People than thoſe who 
arc Wealthy and Honourable, the Nature of 
their Circumſtances being ſuch as make them 
much more apt to flatter themſelves, and to 
be flawter'd by others ; which made St. Paul 
command St. '/ 7»2othy, to charge thoſe that were 
Rich that they ſhould wot be High-minded : The 

| Apoſtle 
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Apoltle well knew in what great danger 
ſuch Perſons were of taking the heig ht of 
their Condition amils, and confhiding too "much 
in it ; for to this unhappy Miſtake they have 
not only the common Artifices of S Self-love tO 
betray them, bur ſeveral conſederate Circum- 
ſtances from without, ſtrike in to carry on the 
Impolture, and to cheat them into a wrong 
Opinion of themſelves. They fee how they 
are reverenced and admired by almoſt all ſort 
of People, and that Men trequently reſign 
their Eaſe, their Liberty and Conſcience too, 
to purchaſe fewer Conveniencies than they 
are already poſlefled of : T hey hind thit 
Wealth and Reputation puts them into a 
capacity of gratitying their Senſes, and their 
Humour ; gives them many Opportunities of 
obliging their Friends, and cruſhing their Ene- 

mies ; and makes their Will a kind of Law to 
their Inferiours and Depeadants. Now theſe 
Advantages, when they are not throughly ex- 
amined, but rated according to the value 
which vulgar Eſtimation ſers' upon them, arc 
apt to {well them into an unreaſonable Con- 
ceit of themſelves ; which Vanity is {till ted 
and inflamed becauſe they are often ſo un- 
fortunate, as not to attend, that theſe worldly 
Accommodations are things really diſtinct 
from their Owners; th#t theſe ornamental 
Privileges are but a decent Varniſh which en- 
richesno deeper than the Surtace ; an Impreſ- 
{10n, which though Royal, cannot alter the 
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Metal; But on the contrary they are apt to 
fancy their Fortunes and themſelves to be all 
of a piece, that this glorious Outſide grows 
out of ſome intrin{ick Prerogative, and 1s the 
genuine Luſtre and Complexion of their Na- 
ture. And fince a flouriſhing Condition is 
thus apt to impoſe upon Men, and- hath ſuch 
a natural tendency to give them a falſe 1des 
of their own Excellency, have they not need 
of a prudent and conſcientious Friend, to inſt- 
nuate that they have no Eſſential Advantages 
above the reſt of Mankind, to awaken them 
into right Apprehenfions of things, and reſcue 
them trom that Deluſion which their own 
Vanity, and the Ignorance or. Defign of 0- 
thers often puts upon them? Theretforeif Men 
would have their Lives correct and happy, 
they ought to encourage their Friends, ( eſpe- 
cially thoſe who are particularly concern'd 
in the Regulation of their Conſcience ) to 
tell rhem of their Paults ; they ſhould in- 
vite them to this treedom , if not by ex- 
preſs Declaration, yet by affable Deport- 
ment, always receiving the Fertormance of 


the nice Office with demonitrations of Plea- 


ſure and Satisfaftion. Did Men conſider how 
ſlippery and difficultly manageable an elevated 
Station is, they would eaſily diſcern that it 
was not the fafeſt way to truit altogether 
to their own Conduct, but to take in the 

:1{tant affiſtance of a Religious Perſon, that 
© their Viſcarriages. might be repyatentec, 
their 
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their Conſciences directed in doubtful Caſes, 
and theit Minds fortified with Defenfarives 
proper to the Temptations of their Condition 
and Temper. Indeed the verv converſe of 
ſuch a Guide, if his Charatter was rightly 
underſtood, and prudently tupported, would 
help to keep them upon their guard ; and 
by ſtriking a kind of Religious Awe upon 
their Spirits, make their Converſation more 
ſtaunch and. regular, and often prevent their 
alling 4nto any remarkable Exceſſes : But 
hele Advantages are all loſt upon thoſe who 
faprehend the Prieſt's Office, and entertain 
im upon the ſame account they do their Foot- 
en, only to garniſh the "Table, and ſtuff out 
be Figure of the Family. When a Man 
th received ſuch a diſparaging Notion of 
e Prieſt, and rang'd him amonglt his Ser- 
ants, there is {mall likelihood of his being 
ic better for his Company ; for this Concert 
mill make his Carriage lofty and reſerv'd; 
's Words, Geſtures, and Silence, will all car- 
y marks of Neglett and Imperiouſneſs in 
em : which are plain and deſigned Intima- 
ons that the Prieſt mult not infiſt upon the 
nvileges of his Function ; that he mult not 
cctend to any Liberty, but what his Patron 
pleas?d to allow; with the DireCtion of 
hoſe Attions he 1s not to intermeddle, nor 
onſtrate againſt the unreaſonablenels ' of 
y Prattice, nor ſhow him the danger of 
ntinuing 1n it; for though all this be done 
with 
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with Caution and Tenderneſs, and Reſpe, 
yet he muft look for nothing but Dildain 
and Diſappointment in requital, tor preſuming 
to admoniſh his Superiours; which is ſuch an 
Uſurpation upon Dominion and Quality as is 
not to be endur'd; being neither agreeable to 
the ſervile Employment of the one, nor con- 
ſiſtent with the Honour of the other. 

5. This degrading the Prieſthood into 2 
ſcrvile Office; takes off from that Veneration 
which is due to the ſolemn Myſteries of Rel- 
ion, and makes them look common and con- 
temptible; by being adminiſtred by Perſou; 
not ſj jurts, but obnoxious to the pleaſure 0 
thoſe \who receive them : God theretore t 
prevent his Ordinances from falling into con 
tempt, and to make them effeCtual to procure 
the happineſs of Mankind, hath given hi 
Pricſts Authority over all they are concern' 
with;they'are to #/eſs the People in his Name 
and the Author to the Hebrews tells us Th. 
without contradittion the leſs is bleſſed of th 
better, Hebr. 7. 7. They are called the Lord 
Prieſts, x Sam. 22.-17. The Meſſengers of t| 
Lord of Hoſts, Mal. 2. . 7. And in the Ne 
Teſtament, they are ſtiled the Stewards an 
Ambaſſadours of God; and made Overſeers 
his Church by the Holy __ 2 Cor. 5. 20, Ad 
20. 28, The Senſe of which Texts, and part! 
the Words are by the Appointment of 0 
Church applicd to rhole who are*ordain' 
Prieſts, to pur them in mind of the Di 


mt 
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nity of their Office, and the great Care they 
ought to 'take about the conſcientious Dit- 
charge of 1t. 

I confeſs *tis poſſible for a Prieſt to make 
himſelf a Servant ; he may *tis likely be Ste- 
ward or Clark of the Kitchen 1t he pleaſes, 
(as Biſhop Latimer complains ſome of the 
Clergy were forced to be in his Time, Heylin's 
Hiſt, Refor. p. 61. ) but as long, as he does 
not engage in any Employment which 1s 1in- 
tended for State, or the Convenience of Lite, 
as long as he keeps to his Prieſtly Function, 
ſo long he may be aflured he hath no Va- 
ſter in the Houſe ; and for any to {uppoſe he 
hath, is an unrealonable and abſurd. Miſtake ; 
(to ſay no worle of it) 'tis an inverting that 
Order which God made between the Prieſt 
and People, and denies that . Authority which 
God hath granted for the Edification of his 
Church. It endeavours to deitroy that Ho- 
nourable Relation which the Prieſt hath to the 
Divine Majeſty (to whole Service he is ap- 
propriated ) which God is pleas'd to digniftic 
him with, that he might have the greater In- 
fluence upon thoſe he is concern'd with, and 
be Succeſsful in the Execution of his Office : 
And therefore for a Patron to account ſuch a 
Conſecrated Perſon his Prielt, as ifhe Belonged 
to him as a Servant, is in effect to challenge 
Divine Honours, and to {ct up himſelf for a 
God : For it he is any thing lefs, he muſt own 
that rhe Service of the Prieſt does not belong 

ro 
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to him ; for that in the very Terms and No- 
tion of it, is intended for no Being interiour 
to'that which is luppos'd to be Divinc. 

If it be objected, That the Prieſt hath o- 
bliged himfelt to remove with the Patron, 
when and whither he thinks fr, and theretorc 
ſeems to be in the fame Condition with the 
reſt of the Attendants: 'To this 1 anſwer, 
That this makes him no more a Servant than 
the travelling and ambulatory way of Living 
among, the [ artars, would make the Pricſts 
Servants to the Pcople, provided. they were 
Chriſtians : To make it plainer, Suppoſe a Bi- 
ſhop Ordain'd over the Company of a Slup, 
and that his Dioceſs lay only in one Bottom ; 
can We imagine that he would loſe his Epif. 
copal Power, and fall into the Condition of 
other Sea-men, as ſoon as the Ship was or- 
der'd to weigh Anchor, and began to make 
its Voyage from one Port to another ?. At this 
rate a Man may call a Guardian Angel onc 
ot his Domeſticks, becauſe for the Securit\ 
and Protection of their Charge, thele benevo- 
tent Spirits are pleas'd to accompany us trom 
one Place to another, 1 grant the Scripture 
tells us they are ſent forth to mimiſter for thoſe 
who are Heirs of . Salvation, Hebr. 1. 14. but 
then we mult allow them to be God's Mini- 
[ters not ours ; and ſo hkewile arc rhote 0: 
whom I am now Speaking, as among, other 
Places may be ſeen trom 2 Cor. 6. 4. God hath 
pleas'd fo put the Clergy *in jov at Commiſli- 
On 
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on with the Angels themſelves, for the Gui- 
dance of, and ſuperintending his Church. 
When St. John would have worſhipped the 
Angel which appear'd to him, he 1s forbid 
to. do i It, and the reaſon alledged 1s, becauſe I 
an thy Fellow-ſerv ant, Rev. IQ, 10, that IS, as 
Grotins expougds it, we are both Ambaſſa- 
dors of the fame King. And altho St. Johy, 
and the reſt of the Apolttles, had privileges 
peculiar to themſelves, both in reipect of the 
extent of their JuriſdiQtion, the intallibility of 
their Do&trine, and other miraculous Gifts 
with which they were endowed, to which 
Biſhops themſelves, much lets inferiour Prieſts, 
have no reaſon to pretend ; yet though God 
was pleas'd for the more ſpecdy and efeftual 
planting of Chriſtianity, to qualifie the Apo- 
les in an extraordinary Manner, and to give 
them a larger Commiſſion than to The Clergy 
of ſucceeding Ages, yer they all act by the 
lame Authority, and for the ſame End; there- 
fore the unfixt and moving Nature of a Cure, 
does not alter and degrade the Office of a 
Prieft: He is not leſs a Shepherd, becauſe the 
Flock happens ſometimes to wander unac- 
countably, from one Paſture to another : He 
's bound to attend rhe Charge he hath un- 
dertaken, and muſt an{wer the Neglect of 
it to God ; and when it does not continue In 
the ſame Place, to accompany its Motion, 1 
no more a Diminution to his Office, than X 
is to that of a Judge to go the Circuit, _ 
om- 
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Commiſhon is as conliderable, though, it tra- 
vels with him from one County to another, 
as-if he had been always fixt in Weſtminſter. 
hall, * 

If it be farther objefted, That the Patron 
appoints the Hours of Prayer, which ſeems to 
imply ſomething ot command : 'To this I an- 
{wer, That in his chuſing the Time of Prayer, 
he does not appoint any Service for himſelt, 
but only declares when he and his Houſhould 
are ready for God's Worſhip, and deſirous 
of the Pricſtly Abſolution and Bleſſing ; which 
1s proper tor him to do, becauſe the Family 
is employed in his Buſineis, and under his 
Command ; and therefore without his Per- 
miſſion, they have not many tunes an Oppor- 
tunity of mceting, together lor Divine Service : 
Which is ſtill more reaſonable, becauſe the 
Prieſt is ſuppoſed only to intend the Afﬀairs of 
Religion, and to be always ready tor the per- 
formance of his Office, and conſcquently that 
Time which is molt convenicnt for thoſe un- 
der his Care, and in which the Aflembly is 
like to be moſt numerous, he is by virtue 
of his Office bound to obſerve, whether his 
Cure lies in a private Family, or a whole 
Pariſh. 

Bur laſtly, it may be urged, That the 13 
of Hen. 8. cap. 28. calls the Patrons of Chap- 
lains their Maſters; and will any Man be fo 
hardy as to queſtion the Judgment and De- 

termination 
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termination of the Parliament ? But here we 
may obſerve, 

Firſt, That tho* the Parliament calls 
them Servants, yet it does not Ena& 
them ſuch. Now ?tis not impoſſible but that 
the Penners of a Bill may ſometimes draw it 
up in improper Language. Secondly this A& 
calls only thoſe Patrons Maſters, who can 
give Qualifications for Pluralities. Having 
premiſed this Obſervation, I an{wer, with all 
due Submiſſhon and Reſpect to this Legiſla- 
tive Council; 'That if the Queſtion was con+- 
cerning any Civil Right,then *tis conteſſed ris 
in the Power of the Parliament cither to limit, 
or take it away, becauſe the whole Power and 
Authority of. the Kingdom 1s there, either 
Perſonally, or by Repreſentation; and there- 
fore they may deprive any Perſon of his 
Honour or Eitate ( the Right of the Succe{- 
ſion to the Crown excepted ) as far as the 
pleaſe: Not that *tis impoſſible tor them to att 
Unjuſtly, but only that what they Determine 
hath the force of a Law, becauſe every Man is 
ſuppos'd to have given his Conſent to it. Bui 
here we muſt obſerve, that the Church is a 
diſtin&t Society from the State, and indepen- 
dent upon it : The Conſtitution of the Church 
is founded in- the Appointment of Chriſt, in 
that Commiſſion which he gave the Apoſtles 
and their Succeſſors, and conſequently does 
not derive its Authority from any Earthly 
Power. The Civil Magiftrate neyer yet made 
a Biſhop, 
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Biſhop, Prieſt, or Deacon, nor ever can and 
theretore we may fafely aftirm, without any 
injury or diſreſpect to hum, That he cannot 
make theſe Spiritual Offices greater or leſs 
than they are: Therefore it God hath made 
the Prieſts Office ( as nothing 1s. plainer in 
Scripture than that he hath ) an Office of Go- 
vernment, Direction, and Superintendence 0- 
ver thoſe he is;concern'd with ; then *tis not 
in the Power of the Parliament to make his 
Condition ſervile ; becauſe no Perſon, or So- 
ciety of Perſons, can take away that Power 
which they never gave: The Parhament may 
with equal Right Enact that Parents ſhall be 
{ubje& to their Children, and that the Wite 
ſhall be her Husband's Vi:itreſs, without a 
Compliment, as make the People the Prieſts 
Maſters, and give the Flock a Juriſdiction 0- 
ver the Shepherd : They may with the ſame 
Juſtice repeal the moſt Eſtabliſhed Laws of 
Nature, and invert the Right of the two for- 
mer Relations, as of this latter ; for this hath 
its Eſtabliſhment from the ſame God that 
the other have, and for Ends, at leaſt cqual- 
ly weighty, and momentous. This Power 
of their Spiritual Governours they have no 
more Authority to deſtroy, than rhey have 
to vote down the Canon of Scripture, or 
to decree Sacrilege to be no Sin: *Tis granted, 
That all Eccleſiaſtical Perions, as they are 
Members of the State, are ſubject to its Au- 
rhority ; and that a+, Prieſt, or Biſhop, may 
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properly be a Servant to the Magiſtrate, 1t he 
holds any Secular Employment under him ; be- 
cauſe in this caſe he acts by a Commiſſion 
from the Civil Government ; but this only 
concerns him as he is a Member of the State, 
and does not in the leaſt aftect his Spiritual 
Capacity : The Power which reſults from 
that, flows trom another Fountain ; and 15 
given by our Saviour himſelt, and therefore 
cannot be weakned, or reca[Pd, by any State- 
Conſtitution whatever. Men ſhould do well 
theretore to conſider, 'I hat as a Prince hath n& 
reaſon to take it well, if the People ſhould look 
upon his Officers as their Servants; ſo ris 
not over reſpetttul to God Almighty to ſup- 
poſe his Minitters itand in that interiour Re- 
lation to thoſe they are concern'd with. 

To go tothe Bottom of the Matter ;, and to 
put the Church's Independency beyond all Dit- 
pute, I ſhall throw the Argument into a Me- 
thod and Treat it a little more at Large. 

But to prevent miſconſ{truction, I deſire to 
be underitood, that by Chrch-Power I mean 
only that which is purely Spiritual; And 
that Eccleſiaſticks, as tuch, can make no Di- 
rect or indirect Claim to any other. *And 
therefore, 

Firſt, They are no ſels the Subjefts of 
Princes than the Laity. | 

Secoxaly, Their merely. fecular Eftates, 
their Civil Privileges and Juriſdiftions, are 
"Il under the Cognizance of the State ; of 
0). whict: 
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which they may be Legally ( tho? not al- 
ways Equitably ) Difſeized, whenever the 
the Legiſlative Authority of a Kingdom ſhall 
think fit to do it: Having premuiſed this, I 
ſhall endeavour to prove their Independan- 
cy in things purely Relating to their Fun&ti- 
ON. 

1. From the Original of Eccleſiaſtical An. 
thority. 

2, From the End and Deſign of it. 

2, From the Practiſe of the Primitive 
Church. | 

1. From the Original of Eccleſiaſtical Au- 
thority : 'The Power of Governing the Church 
and Performing the . offices of Religion, is 
neither any gitt of the People, nor held by 
Commiſſion from Kings and Princes: It 
ſprings from a Greater Original, and Derives 
no lower than trom Heaven 1 ſelf. . Our 
Bleſſed Saviour, who Redeem'd the Church, 
was pleaſed to ſettle the Adminiſtration of 
it by his own appointment : From him the 
Apoſtles received Authority to Teach and 
Govern ſuch as were Converted by them; 
the words of their Commiſſion are plain, and 
Expreſſed with all Imaginable Advantage. 
As my Father hath ſent me, even ſo ſend I you ; 
whoſoever ſins ye Remit, they are remitted, &C, 
St. Joh. 20, 21, 23. upon this account the A- 
poſtles are call'd the Ambaſſadours and Mini- 
fters of Chriſt, 1. Cor. 4.1. And the People 
are Commanded to obey and Submit themſelves 

to 
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to thoſe who have this Spiritual Authority 
Hebr. 13. 17. Neither was this Power to Ex- 
pire with the Apoltles, but to be Conveyed, 
by ſucceſſion, through all Ages of the World ; 
there being the ſamecauſe for it's Continuance, 
as for it's firſt Inſtitution : And accordingly we 
find from S. Pas/, that one reaſon of his giving 
Tits the ſuper-intendency of Crete was, f2 07: 
dain Elders in every City, 1 it. 1. 5, Thus Clemen; 
Romazrs ( 1. Ep: ad Cor.) tells us, the Apoſtles 
in their Travels uſed to Ordain Biſhops cc 
for the Advantage of ſuch as were only 
Chriſtians in Prolpect, as well as for rhoſe 
who were already Converted. And thus the 
ſacred Order has been Continued, without in- 
terruption, for near 1700 years: Now our 
Saviour, we know, was no Temporal Prince. 
He refuſed to interpole in a Cafe of Property ; 
and declared Exprelly, that his Kingdom was 
not of this World, S. Lake 12. 14. S. Job. 18. 
26, from whence tis plain that the Authort- 
ty which our Saviour gave the Church, can 
have no dependance upon the State, becauſe it 
was never derived from thence. *Tis true, all 
Power, both Sacred and Civil, came originally 
from God; yet under the Jewiſh, and eſpeci- 
ally under the Chriſtian Inſtirurion, the Crown 
and Mitre have been divided : And tho? the 
ſame Perſons are capable of both; yet the 
Claim muſt be made upon a different account 
and conveyed by Titles pertectly diſtinct : 
And Since the Eccleliaſtical Authority doth 
(Y 2 nor 
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not hold of the Civil Magiſtrate, it cannot be 
forfeited to Him : As the State cannot Con- 
ſecrate Biſhops and Prietts, ſo neither can they 
recall their CharaCQter, or reſtrain them in the 
Exerciſe of their Function ; there being no 
reaſon a Privilege {ſhould be either Extin- 
guiſhed, or limited by thoſe who were ne- 
ver Maſters of the Grant: For what a Man 
has no Power to give, he can have no Right 
to take away, This will furcher appear, it 
we confider the Means by which the Advan- 
iagcs of Chrittianity are conveyed tous, Now 
that the Sacraments are neceſſary for this pur- 
poſe 1s Evident 'fror Scripture : For concer- 
ning Baptifm' *tis faid, 7 hat except a Man be 
born of Water, and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the Ringdom of God, St. John 3. 5, And 
the Lords Supper 1s {tiled by St. Paul ( 1. Cor. 
10. 6.) The Communion of the Body and Blood 
of Chriſt; that is, the Means by which the 
Benefits of Chriſts Death are applyed to us. 
So that without being, Partakers of the Sacra- 
ments we can have no pretence to the Cove- 
nant of Grace, no Title to the affiſtance of 
God's Spirit ; nor any Aſſurance of a Blefled, 
Immortality. 

Now I tuppoſe, none of the Laity will 
pretend to an Authority to adminiſter the Sa- 
craments : They will not Challenge a Right 
to Seal Covenants in God's name; or to Re- 
pretent him in Acts of folemn Bleſſing and 
Ablolution, Jo mar ( as the Apoſtle argues ) 
ovohi 
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ought to take this Honoar to hin elf, but he that 
iS called of God as was Aaron Heb, G. 4. the 
Fate of Corah and Uzziah, ( Nambr 30, 2. 
Chron. 26.) are ſufficient to deterr all Secu- 
lar Perſons from an Encroachment of this 
Nature; which it made, God would both 
Puniſh the Uſurpation and null the At: As 
a Prince would be obliged to_ do in point 
of Government, it any Perſon ſhould forge a 
Commiſſion in his Name. Now - ſince thc 
Sacraments, which are both neceſſary to'make 
us members of the Church, and ts. Convey 
the Advantages of Chriltianity to us ; are by 
our Saviours ſpecial Appointment entruſted 
with the Clergy, and the Adminiitration of 
them is lodged in their Hands ; trom hence 
it follows, that thoſe who have the Sole Right 
of admitting into a Society, or Excluding trom 
it; and of diſpenſing the Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments, are the proper and only Gover- 
nors of that Society ; and can have no depen- 
dance upon any other. 

Secondly, The Independency of Eccleſia; 
itical Authority may be proved from the end 
and deſign of it. 

I ſuppoſe I need not Prove that the Chri- 
{tian Religion, as contained in the New Te- 
itament, 1s the /aſ# Revelation which God 
intends to make to the World. Now this be- 
ing granted, we muſt ſuppoſe that our Blef- 
ſed Saviour Founded his Church upon ſuch 
Laws, and gave it ſuch laſting Principles of' 
on (19, 
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Government, as ſhould beſt maintain its Con- 
tinuance, and ſecure thoſe important Truths 
fie had entruſted it with : Leaſt of all can 
we imagine He would build it upon a Sandy 
Foundation, and make it depend upon the 
Arbitrary Vower of its Enemies. Our Savi- 
our forciaw that all the Princes of the World 
would disbelieve, and many of them Perſe- 
cute his Doctrine for ſeveral Ages together ; 
and therefore would be very improper Per- 
ions to have been truſted with the Sovereign 
Adminiſtration of Eccleſiaſtical affairs. Had 
che Government of the Church been derived 
from them, or depended upon their Allowance, 
Chriſtianity had been a very ſhort liv'd Re- 
Iiz:0n, and never out-grown its Infancy. In 
this Cale .the Publick Afemblies, Ordinati- 
ons, Sacraments, and Diſciphne muſt have 
tain at the Mercy of Unbclievers; and the 
Clergy ought not to have Executed their 
Function, nor taken Care of their Flock, un- 
lels the Civil Magiſtrate would have given 
them leave. For 1t the Spiritual Supremacy 
were the Right of Princes, tho* they might 
poſſibly abuſe the Management of this Prero- 
oative; yet it ought to lye ablolutely at their 
Diſpoiai, and under their Regulation : And 
tor any Perſon to meddle in Eccleſiaſtical 
Matters without a Commiſſion from them, 
but eſpecially againſt their Commands, would 
be an open Violation of tlietr Right ; which 
to Man ought to be Guilty of, tho? for the 
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lupport of the beſt Religion ; becauſe we ought 
not to do Ill that Good may come of it. And 
ſince no Society can {ubſilt without Govern- 
ment and Diſcipline ; it the Biſhops could Ex- 
cerciſe no ſpiritual Authority without a Lay- 
Permiſſion, jt would be in the Civil Mag!- 
{trates Lower to make, the Perpetuity of the 
Church impracticable, avd the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion would depend upon the Pleaſure of the 
Prince. But belides the abturdaty of this way 
of Reaſoning, we have in the : 

Third place the Practice of the Apoſtles, 
and of the whole primitive Church, to prove, 
that the Eccleftaſtical Authority was perfeQ- 
ly /uz jars, and never under the Controut of 
the Secular Magiſtrate. 'T hus when the San- 
hedrim of the Jews who atted by the Autho- 
rity of the Romars, and had the Aſſiſtance 
of the Captain of the Temple; when they 
Impritoned the Apoſtles, and commazraed then 
not iG ſpcak ar all, nor teach in the name of Je- 
ſus, As 4.19. to this their Anſwer 15 plain 
and politive ; whether it be right in the (ioht 
of God to hearken unto you more than unto God 
{adge ye, wer. 20. that is to ſay, they had a 
Commiſſion from Heaven to Preach the Gol- 
pel, which they were bound to Execute ; 
and which no Temporal Juri{diction had any 
Authority to Revoke. Whereas had the 
Church been under the Check of tue State in 
Matters purely Spiritual ; St, Peter and S. Joh 
were much to blame for refuſing to obey 
O 4 thei! 
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their Superiors ; they ought tc to have acquicl.. 
ced in the Sanhedrim's Prohibition, and not 
to have purſued their Fun&tion after they 
were ſo ſolemnly filenced ; and that by thoſe 
whom themſelves owned to be Rulers of the 
People Af. 4.8. Either theretore the Church 
mult be Conſtituted Independent of the State ; 
or the Apoſtles can never be cleared of the 
Charge of Scdition, 

The ſamc Imputation will upon the Mo- 
dern Principles, atiect the Biſhops of the Uni- 
verſal Church for the firſt 3oo Years; who 
Iicld Publick Aflemblies, Governed their Cler- 
gy, and their Pcople and pertormed all parts 
ot their Office, not only without any Autho- 
rity from their reſpetive Princes, but of- 
ten contrary to their expreſs Commands: 
which Matter of FaCt is ſo well known that 
iwould be {ſuperfluous to enlarge upon the 
roof of it, 

if it be ſaid that theſe were Heathen Prin- 
CS; but when the Emperours became part 
of the Church, the Caſe was otherwiſe. 

To this I Anſwer that the change of 
the Emperour's Religion could not gain 
them any ſuch new Juriſdiction as 1s 
Pretended.; .For as Magiftracy in general 
do's not imply a Right to Spiritual Autho- 
rity ; 1o neither doth the denomination of 
Chriſtian give it any ſuch Advantage. For, 
[ ſuppoſe ſpiritual Dominion 1s no more 
founded in Grace, than 'I emporal. In ſhort, 
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if Princes receive any ſuch Authority by 


Vertue of their Chriſtianity, it muſt be con- 
veyed either by . Revelation, or implyed in 
the Notion of baptiſm. 

As to the Point of Revelation; the Scrip- 
ture 00 where teaches us, that Princes upon 
their turning Chriſtian, ſhould -have their 


Commiſſion enlarged with the addition of 


Epiſcopal, or Prieitly Power. I grant it was 
foretold, that Kings ſhould be nurſing Fathers 
to the Church Iſa. 44. 23. but then it is ad- 
ed, that they ſhall bow down to her with their 
aces towards the Earth ; and elſewhere that 
hey ſhall Miniſter to Her or ſerve Her, Iſa. 60. 
o. We ſee therefore we mult not ſtrain upon 
he Letter, in theſe Expreſſions ; nor preſs 
ig Metaphor too far, unleſs we will con- 
lude Contradictions: Therefore the Chara- 
er of their being Nurſing Fathers, is ſuffi- 
ently tulklled by their attording Chriſtians 
rotection and Encouragement under their 
,overnment, and by Puniſhing the Contempt 
f Religion. But that the Magiſtrates Con- 
erfion ſhould alter the Seat of Eccleſiaſtical 
overnment”; put a period to the Apoſtolical 
acceſſion, and diſſolve the Church into the 
tare, is not fo much as tlic leaſt hinted. And 
5 tor Baptiſm rhere is no Authority of any 
nd implycd in the receiving that Sacrament ; 
there were, every Chriſtian would have 
| Equal ſhare in this Privilege, which would 
ke the Conſtitution of the Church Mon- 
itrous 
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{trous, in *yhich all it's Members would be Go- 
vernors, and {o none under an Obligation of 
being Governed. 

From the Independency of the Church 
thus Proved, thele Concluſions naturally fol. 
low. | 

Firit, That it 1s no more in the Power 0 
the State to deprive the Church Governor 
of their purely Spiritual Authority , than it 
is in the Power of the Church to remove the 
Maguttracy, or difincorporate the State. For 
all Puniſhment and Cenfure ſuppoſes Jurif- 
diction in the Ferſon who ' Inflicts it. But 
this ſuppoſition 1s Inconſiftent with the No- 
tion of Independency : Thoſe who are In 
dependent being in this ſence equal, fo far 
as their Independency reaches, and have no 
Privileges to command, or Duties to obey on 
either fide. From whence it follows 

Secondly, That this Privilege of Indepen- 
dency in Matters purely Spiritual will Reach 
he Inferior Clergy ; for their Authority being 
Derived from the Biſhops, and of the fame 
Nature with 'Theirs, it can be ſubordinate 
or related to no other Head ot Juriſdiction; 
and therefore 'Fheſe are no more Liable to 
have their Rights Extinguiſhed, or the! 
CharaQter Abated, by a Lay-Power than the 
211hops. 

I ſhall now procecd to the Second thing 
at firſt propounded , /z., to ſhow, That 
yhatever fair Expectations the Patron may 
11a 
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have given the Prieſt, yet theſe are not ſuf- 
ficient Grounds for an imperious Carriage on 
the one hand, or a ſervil Submifſion on the 
other, 

1. This {ort of Deportment were unreaſo- 
nable, ſuppoſing the Patron had as full and 
abſolute a Rightin Church-Preferment, as he 
hath in any other pafothis#Hffate, For what 
can be a more ungenerous and ungentlemanly 
Practice, than to require that a Man ſhould 
reſign up his Liberty, and forfeit the Privile- 
res of his Station, only upon the probability 
of receiving {ome fort of Conſideration for 
it afterwards? How unlike a BenetaQtor does 
helook who ſets an Exciſe upon his bare Word, 
and clogs the expectation of future Ad- 
rantage with preſent Inconventence ? 'Thus 
to anticipate the revenues of a Favour, is 
like taking Uſury for Money betore tis 
lent, which certainly is one of the worlt 
forts of Extortion, becauſe here a man nor 
only pays for that he hath not, but for 
that which poſſibly he may never have. 
But, 

2, Let us ſuppoſe the Prieft in actual 
PolleMion of ſome conſiderable Preterment, 
yet being *tis pretended to . be given, it 
ought certainly to come diſencumber'd trom 
all Conditions which may abate the Kind- 
neſs of it. He that pretends to give, ſhould 
chiefly reſpe& the Advantage of him to 
whom the Favour is granted. . He ſhould 
demean 
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demean himſelf towards the obliged Party, 
as if the Obligation had never been ; that 
it may plainly appear, that his Intention in 
conferring it, was diſintereſted ; that he had 
no little Deſigns of Profit or State, to ſerve 
in it ; but that it proceeded purely from 2 
gencrous Inclination to promote the Happ\. 
neſs of another. Whereas on the contrary, 
to part with any thing out of a ſelfiſh De: 
ſign, is an Exchange, nota Gift, which when 
*tis done by a Perlon of Eſtate, is an Argy- 
ment of a mean and mercenary Spirit. But 
then to purſue a Benefit with Supercihou|- 
neſs and Contempt, to expect a Compliance 
with the moſt unreaſonable Humours ; to 
give upbraiding and ccontumelious Signs 0f 
the dependance and unworthinels of the Re- 
cciver ; to require a Man to relinquiſh. the 
neccſſary Freedom of one of the moſt {- 
{emn and honourable Profeſſions ; this turn 
an Obligation into Injury and Afﬀront, and 
looks like a malicious 'Trap ſet to catch a 
Man's Reputation. Who that hath cither 
Senſe or Honelty would turn lis Canonical 
Habir into a Livery, and make himſelf uſc- 
{eſs and ridiculous. tor the greatelt Conſide- 
ration whatever ? A worthy Perſon would 
{corn a Kingdom profter'd upon tuch difho- 
nourable terms. 

3. If we put the caſe as *tis determin- 
ed by Law, this practice will appear itill morc 
mreaonable. Tis fufhcicntly known, and 
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were it not for the overgrown Prejudices of 
ſome Perſons, it were ſuperfluous to menti- 
on that the Patron is ſo far from having 
a full Propriety in Church-?Preferments, thar 
his Right only conſifts in a power to No- 
minate who ſhall enjoy them. Which very 
Nomination muſt be made within ſix Months, 
and fix't upon a Perſon Canonically qualifi- 
ed, otherwiſe *tis wholy invalid. His Inte- 
reſt 1n Church Livings only enables him to 
gve them away, not to keep them. He 
hath no Power to enter upon any part of 
the Glebes, or 7ithes, or fo much as to ſe- 
queſter the Profits for the next Incumbent. 
He 1s only a Truſtee authorized under cer- 
tain Conditions, to diſpoſe of the Patrimony 
of the Church, which is ſettled upon it by 
25 good Laws as any he holds his Eſtate by. 
That Right which he hath was originally 
cranted in conſideration of Works of extra- 
ordinary Piety, in building 'or endowing of 
Churches : which is a Title very few (ex- 
cept the King ) can pretend to, either upon 
their own, or their Anceſtors Accounts. From 
Il which it appears, that the Patrons gj- 
ing an Annuity out of his Eſtate, is a quite 
lifterent thing from his Preſenting to a Li- 
1ng, and therefore his Expectations of Gra- 
itude and Obſervance, ſhould not be ſet fo 
oh in this latter caſe : For here neither 


aw, nor Religion, allow the Donor to be 
C % . - . 
L Penny the better tor what he diſpoles of ; 
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he cannot detain the lealt part of it with. 
out Injuſtice and Sacrilege, nor confer it up. 
on exceptionable Perſons without breach of 
Fidelity. 

The Truſt indeed 15 honourable and 
weighty, it being in the Fower of thok 
to whom ?tis committed to encourage Lear. 
ning, and to provide the People with pru. 
dent and conſcientious Guides : but then | 
muſt add, that it ought to be diſcharge 
accordingly, and that thoſe who do ng 
chiefly aim at theſe Ends in, the exerciſe 
it, have little either of Conlcience or Honour 
in them, 

We have reaſon to believe that when th 
Church gave this Right of Prelentation to 
Lay-Patrons, ( tor that the Biſhops had or: 
ginally the Right of judging the Qualthcat: 
ons of Prieſts, and fixing them in their reſpe 
eve Cures, without being accountable to z 
Quare impedit for their refuſal of the Peopls 
choice, might be made evident were 1t perti- 
nent to the buſineſs in hand. ) When the 
Church I fay parted with this Right, ſhe had 
no Suſpicion of the Degeneracy of atter Ages; 
but imagined that the Integrity, and Conſct 
Ence, if not the Munificence ' of the fhrit Pa- 
trons, might have been tran{mutted to the Heirs 
or Purchaſers of their Right, The Piety ot 
thoſe Times would have made it look unchari 
table to have been apprehenſive of Refrag 
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Bonds, of forced Compoſitions, and Contrats 
for Farms, or Women, But ſome People have 
now learn'd to make bold with God Almighty, 
beyond the Imagination, as Well as the Exam- 
ple, of their Predeceflors ; and to be guilty 
of thoſe Sacrilegious Frauds, which by the 
late Proviſion of our Laws againſt ſome of 


them, ſeem not to have been fo much as - 


thought on, in thoſe more Primitive and Re- 
ligious days. 

And here in point of Charity I think my 
ſelf obliged to delire thoſe who are concern'd 
in the Rights of Patronage, to contider before 
tis too late, how great a Sin it is to abuſe 
their Power ; and through Covetouſneſs, or 
ſome other nawarrantable Principle, to betray 
the Church, which hath in ſome meaſure made 
them her Guardian : It imports them very 
much to reflect how unworthy and unchriftian 
it is to play upon the Indigence or I1rrefolu- 
of another ; and take an Advantage from 
the Unfortunateneſs of his Condition or 
Temper, to oblige him to .mean and finful 
Compliances! And what an open and un- 
diſguiſed Aﬀront it 1s to the Divine Majeſty, 
to endeavour to make Its Miniſters cheap 
and infignificant ; both before, and after the 
conferring our pretended Favours upon them. 
To create ſervile Dependances, and raiſe our 
private Grandeur upon the Endowments of 
Religion, is a perfect Contradiction to the End 
and Deſign of them. This makes the Church 
CON- 
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contemptible by the Strength of her own 
Revenues, and cauſes the Monuments ofour 
Fore-fathers Piety to be: inſtrumental in un- 
dermining, and expoling that Faith they there 
by intended to ſecure and advance: which 
whoſoever is guilty of, he may be aſſured he 
hath a Right to the Imprecations, as wel 
as the Patronage of the firit Endowers f 
Churches, which dreadtul Legacy they were 
generally very carcful to Settle upon ſuch 
irrel1gi0us Poſteritv, Spelman de non temeraind. 
Eccl, 

In ſhort, To proſtitute ſo ſacred a Truft a 
this is, to Pride and Ambition, is in effeCt to 
facrifice to the Devil with that which 1s con- 
ſecrated to God Almighty; and looks like : 
more provoking Imyiety than Belſhazzer's de- 
bauching to the Honour of his Idols, in the 
Veſlels of the Temple, Daz. 5. 3, 4. For here 
is not only an Abuſe of Holy things but Perſons 
too, and God is dishonoured in thoſe that Re- 
preſent him upon a molt ſolemn and important 
Account. | 

I ſhall now at laſt crave leave to defire 
thoſe of the Clergy, who are engaged in the 
Families of Secular Perſons (for 1 mcan no 
other) to reflect of what il Conſequence it is 
to Religion for them not to aſſert their Office 
in a prudent defenſible way: and how cheap 
in their Perſons, and unſucceſsful in their Em- 
ployment, they muſt neceſſarily be, it they 
betray the Priveleges of their Function, by 4 
vile 
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vile Compliance and Flatteri Y. People will be 
apt to imagine ( and not w ithout reaſog) tht 
thoſe who will cringe below the Gravity 
of their Character, to gain a little of this 
World, can ſcarce 'have any Great and Re- 
ligious Apprehcnſions of the other. Overmuch 
Ceremony in a Clergyman 1s frequently mis- 
interpreted, and ſuppoſed to proceed not from 


| his Breeding or Humility, but from a con- 


ſciouſneſs of his Meannefs ; ; and others are wil- 
ling to allow him lo much SENCce, as to be a 
competent Judge of his own Inconfiderable- 
neſs ; and ſince he confeſſes himſelf contemp- 
ible by his Carriage, they think it but juſt to 
treat him accordingly. For men of Figwe, 
cxcepting thole who are very Underſtanding, 
and Religious, are apt to have Mifappr ehen- 
lions conveyed into them by over-proporti- 
oned Reſpect ; and to imagine the Dittance 
between him that gives it, and themſelves, 
to be much greater ” than reaily 1t is. Since 
therefore as things ſtand, there is ſome dan- 
ger leſt Churchmen ſhould complement away 
the Uſefulneſs and Authority oftheir Calling ; 
they would do well * to decline {uperlacive 
Oblervance, tor tear they give others a wrong 
Notion of heir Employ, or be thought to 
have Mens Perſons in admiratioa becauh of 
Advantage, It would be no more than re- 
quilue, it they would reterve their 27zty tor 
their King, their Biſhop and their Parents, 
and exprets their Gratitude to their Patrons 
p i 
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in Language leſs liable to Mifconſtruftion, 
and more proper to the Relation between 
them. For as they ſhould not be unwil. 
ling. to own the Diſtinctions which the 
King's Laws have made, as they «ought to 
make ſome particular Acknowledgments for 
the Favours and Civilitics of thoſe they are 


more immediately concern'd with, and by in- ' 


offenſive and agrecable Converſation, prevent 
all reaſonable Suſpicion of their being dif- 
pleas'd with the ſuperiour Quality or For: 
tune of others ; {o hkewiſe are they ob- 


liged not to be fo officioully, or rather pa- 
raſitically mindful of the Condition-of any: 


Perſon, as wholly to be forgettul of ther 
own. For notwithſtanding the Difadvan- 
tages they may ſometimes happen to come 
into the World with ; the Conſtitution of 
the Government hath ſet them upon the 
ſame Level with the- inferiour Gentry, as a 
reward of their Education, and out of re- 
oard to their Funftion : Now that the 
{aws were not Prieſt-ridden and fſuperſti- 
tioully laviſh of their Honour in this caſe 
might, were it neceſſary , be abundantly 
proved from the reaſon of the thing, and 
the general practice of other Countries , 
both with re{pec&t to ancient and modern 
Times. Theſe Privileges 'therefore being 
confer'd upon juſt and publick Accounts, a 
Man is fometrmes bound to maintain ; And 
to ſurrender them up to «the ſuperciliouſ- 
nels 
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neſs of every aſſuming or ignorant Preten- 


der, is a Reflection upon the Wiſdom, and 
Ingratitude to the Religious Bounty of thoſe 
Kings who granted them : and which is 
worſe, a Churchman by making himſelf 
Contemptible hath parted with lus Powe1 
of doing good; and conſequently difap- 
pointed the great End of his Calling. 
Whereas without doubt *tis part of the De- 
ſion of theſe Privileges 'to create a ſutable 
Reſolution and Pretence of mind in thoſe 
that have them, that ſo their Spirit being 
raiſed up to their civil Station, their Cha- 
racter and Peportment may be the better 
proportioned , and their Actions keep a 
truer Lecorum with the Nature of heir 
Office; that they might not be Over-awed, 
and almoſt ſtruck Dumb with the Glitter- 
ings of Title, or Fortune ; but retain a grace- 
tul Freedom in Converſation, neither Idoliz- 
ing Greatneſs, nor Neglecting it. The In- 
tention of the ' Laws in dittinguiſhing the 
Clergy from the Vulgar, befides the Con- 
fideration of their Merit, was to put them 
into a better Capacity to maintain the Ho- 
nour and Interelt of Religion among all 
ſorts of Perſons; that the Rich as well as 
the Poor might be advantaged by their Mt- 
niſtery, and when Perſons ot Condition 
were to be told of their Favlts, the -Prielt 
might be fortified with a convenient 'Cou- 
rage to give the Reproot, and the others 
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and undefigning Honeſty in 1t, that it Forces 
a ſecret Veneration from Enemies them- 
felves; and though a Man may happen 
to be unjuſtly hated for {peaking unaccep- 
table "Truths, yet he is ſure never to be 
deipiſed. Whereas a difiident and - unſup- 
ported Behaviour in a Clergyman, 1s- often 
ſuppos'd to proceed from 1gnoble Qualities, 
and conſequently will be ture to weaken 
the torce of his publick Inſtructions; it 
being natural for 111 Men eſpecially, to dit- 
regard, it not to deride the Admonitions + of 
thoſe they believe are atraid of them; and 
he that cannot talks without concern before 
a Sinner of Quality any where but 1n 'the 
Pulpit, might almoſt as good fay. nothing 
ro him there. For it a Churchman's Con- 
verſation be ſervile and deſtgning all the 
Week, lus appearing with a new Set of 
Notions upon the Sunday, will be inter- 
preted only a formal Compliance with his 
Profeſſion : His prefling thoſe Doctrines 
which his Practice contradicts, wilt ſignify 
little either to his own Advantage, or theirs 
that hear him: For though Men ought 
ro mind what is ſaid, and not who {lays 
it; yet the Prejudices of. the Generality ve 
" UC 
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luch, that a good Cauſe uſually fufters very 

much when *tis pleaded by an mmproper 

and exceptionable Advocate: How lulfom 
an Entertainment is it to hear a Coward 
\ harangue upon Valour, or*a Covetous /i- 
ſer preach up Contempt of the V'orld ? 
The Man might better have {pared his Rhe- 
torick; for "his conmending thoſe good 
Qualitics he neither hath the Honeſty or 
Courage to be Maſter of, 1s 1n effeEt bur 
a Satyr upon himſelf, and ſerves only to 
make hun more dc {picable and ridiculous 
and which 1s worle, the ſecret ai{da' 'n the 
Audience hath tor fuch a Fancegyrit, otren 
flides from his Perſon to his Subject ; 
which makes his Exhortation nauſeous, 
and helps to _ 10g Virtue tt felt inro Dif 
race, 

If it be objected, That the Poverty of 
ſome of the Clergy forces them to ſupprels 
their Sentiments in ſome things, and to ſut- 
ter whatever an encroaching "Temper ſhall 
think fit to put upon them : To this 1 
an{wer, That the Temptation to this Sin 
ought to have been prevented before their 
gOING INtO Holy Orders : For thoſe whoa 

cannot be {upplied with a competent For- 
tune by thamicires their Relations, or at 
lcatt by ſome creditable independeat' Pre- 
icrment, had much better chule ſome other 
A Employment, than. expote them- 

yes to ſuch apparent Danger in this; But 
F141 it 
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if their own or their Friends itmprudence, 
hath ſent them unprovided into the Church, 
*tis more Reputable, Conſcientious, and to 
2 generous mind more eaſie too, to ſubmit 
ro the Inconveniencies of their own Po- 
verty, than to the Pride of others; and to 
preter a homely, unornamented Liberty, to 
a ſplendid Servitude. And as for thoſe (if 
there be any ſuch ) who do not diſcharge 
their Office with that Plainneſs, and dil- 
crectly managed Reſolution which God and 
the Church expe&as from them ; it will 
not be improper to remind them of what 
Mr. Herbert hath written upon this Occa- 
fon, Country Perſon, pag. 5. where he tells 
as, © Thar ſuch Perſons wrong the Priett- 
* hood, neglett their Duty, and ſhall be fo 
* far from that which they ſeek by their 
* Over-fubmiſſiveneſs and Cringing, that 
* they thall cver be deſpiſed. , Indeed they 
have no reaſon to expect any better Uſage ; 
tor as Flattexy 1s defervedly accounted one 
of the moſt contemptible V ices, ſo a Clergy- 
man when he 1s guilty of -it 1s the worſt 


of Flatterers, To whith we may add, That. 


*Ztis hard to conceive how the Oath againit 
S'mony can be fairly raken by ſuch Per- 
i07s; for certainly he that purchaſes his 
* Freierment - with the Prevarication of his 
Office, 39es no lefs contradict the Deſign 
Jah, than rf he had paid down the 

-' 4c 11 Money for it: He that hath 
bartcr'd 
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barter'd away his Freedom and Uletulnets; 
( and as much as in him lies the Repuration 
of his Order ) cannot in any reaſonable Con- 
ſtruction be {aid to be Preltented Gratzs. 
Thoſe therefore who are this way con- 
cern'd, ſhould do well to conlider, How 
Mean it is to be over-awed, and how Mer- 
cenary to be bribed into an Omiſſion of 
their Duty ! Whit a ſordid and criminal 
Perfidiouſnels is it, to betray the Honour 
of their Function, and the Happineſs ot 
their Charge, For hazafuls of Barley and 
pieces of Brea? Fack. by How 1!] do- they 
Repreſent the God of Faithfullneſs and Truth; 
who cither by verbal or filent- Flattery de- 
ceive Men into a falſe Perſwalton of Secu- 
rity, and diflemble their Apprehenfions ot 
Danger, when the Miſtake 1s likely to 
prove Fatal to thoſe that lie under it? Can 
they that pretend (and that truly ) a Com- 
mithion from our Blefled Saviour, Thar 
good Shepherd, who laid down his Life for the 
Sheep; Can they have 1o little Charity for 
the Souls of Men, as to let them milcarry 
out of Ceremony and Reſpect, and rather 
venture their being Damn'd than Difob- 
liged? How ſuch a Treacherous Obſervance 
will be look'd upon in the 'Great Day of 
Accounts is not difficult to forete!!, were 
it not too ſad an Argument to dilate upon : 
{ ſhall only add; That, Tholte who w 
proſpect of Preferment ; negleQ any neceila- 
a [9 A F 
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ry Admonition or Reproof, are falſe to the 
Intereſts of Religzon, the Ends of their 
Commiſſion, and the Authority of their 
Mafter. And may in ſome fence. be faid 
to repeat the Crime of Judas, and fell their 
Saviour. 
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HUMAN REASON: 


Here are few Things Reaſon can 
diſcover with ſo much certainty 
and Eaſe, as its own Infſuffic- 
ency. This is an over officious 
Truth and is always at a Man's Heels, ſo, 
that if He looks about him he muſt take 
notice of it whether he will or not. 'Thokc 
who are ignorant of this Imperfe&ion are 
the greatelt Proofs of it. When the wound 
docs not complain upon Searchizg "tis .a 
lign of Mortification. He that 1s almoſt 
Blind, and can't fee it, ſeemsto have loſt 
the Notion, as well as the ſe of Sight. 

In tuch caſes to be without, Sexce, 15 com- 
monly to be without Cure : And tho? it 

may ſeem an odd Undertaking to give a 


goo Reaſon, why a Man's Reaſon is not 
Good : 
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Good: Yet upon the leaſt Enquiry we ſhall 
find too many Experiments to keep up the 
paradox. To give ſome Inſtances of the 
Shortneſs, and Diſorder of this Faculty. How 
Languid it 1s under the Impotencies of Im- 
maturity, and Age. How often it Drops, or 
overſhoots by the Diſproportions of Diſtance, 
or Application. How *tis run down by 
Fancy, and debauched by Intereſt. For the 
purpoſe, as Monſieur Paſchal! obſerves. The 
Extremes either of Youth or Age ' make a 
Man's Judgment fail him. Tf he thinks too 
Little upon Things he; overlooks Truth, and 
if too Long, he is too much dozed to perceive 
it. He that views Iis own Handy work 
juſt as 1t comes off the Anvil; is-apt to be too 
favourably prepoſſeſled to: pronounce : And 
if he ſtays till *tis Cold, and the Modell is 
decay*d in his Memory, *tis odds but ſome 
of the Finer parts will eſcape him. '"Therc 
1s bur one preciie point proper to ſhow. 2 
Picture in; The reit Miſrepreſent by Near 
neſs, or. Diſtance, by being toa High, or too 
Low. Perſpeitive will telt us this Nice place 
10 Painting ; but in Thinking and Moralty 'tis 
nor ſo cafily fixed, Things are often Mil- 
marked both in Contemplation and Lite, 
tor want of Applicatiaff or integrity. We 
are too Lazy to tind out Truth, or too much 
Interefled to contefs it. - In fetling the value 
and Qualiry of an Object; we either follov 
che Muiritudk g-wwho judge at» random, takc 
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Things upon Truſt, and dote upon Cuſtoms 
tho? never ſo unreaſonably begun: Or elſe 
we are governed by thoſe who Lead the Fa- 
ſhion, where the danger of Imitation 1s little 
leſs, thro? the Vanity and Deſign of our 
Guides. Upon this Baſis Oprnoz 15 erected, 
as it ſtands in Oppoſition to Realty : Hence 
proceed the Miſtakes of Choice, and Aver- 
ſion, the Miſcalculations upon Merit, and the 
Miſmanagements of purfuir. And the worſt 
is, Opinion or the Common Sentiment de- 


ceives the more — becaule it do's 
not Decerive always : 
bly Right, if *cwas infallibly wrong. 


t would be infalli- 


then we might judge by Contradiction. But 
being Counterfeit only for the molt part, 
it gives us no Marks to diſcover the Im- 
poſture; But ſtamps Truth and Falſhood 
with, the fame Impreſſion. What procures 
Regard and Reputation to Perſons and 
Things ? Truly often nothing but Opinion, 
for it you come to examine them cloſely you 
will find them ſhrink in the Argument. 
What gives a value to Jewels and other 
Little Curiofitics ? What heighrens the Ex- 
pences of Luxury in Rarities, and fets the 
Dice upon a Man's palate? Why nothing 
but Fancy {till ; for it theſe Trifles were ra- 
ted only by Art and Uſetullnels, we ſhould 
have them much Chcaper. 'To go on with Mr, 
Paſchall , Opinion commands every Thing ; 
"Tis ina great mcaſure the Fountain of Ho- 
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cur, and the Soveraign Judge of Sufficien- 
Cy, 'of Beauty, and "Behaviour ; for theſe 
Qualities are formed upon different Actions, 
Geſtures, and Complex1ons, according to the 
Variety of Cuſtom. And which is more ſur- 
prizing the ſtandart of Juſt and Unpeſt, is 
often alter*d with the Climate ; Two or three 
Degrees of Lati:ude, is enough to Ruine a 
I awy er, to make the Twelve Tables Ulclels ; 
and Repeal the Statute Bok. A Meridian 
upon the Globe, or a few years of Poſſeſſion 
decides a Cauie ; for it {ſeems R7eht as well as 
Hiſtory, has it's Chronologicall E pocha? 'Y 
Another Inſtance of the Impotency of Rea- 


fon may be taken from the Prevalence of 


Fancy. For Example, Let a Bridge ſome- 
what broader then the ſpace a Man uſually 
rakes up in Walking ; be Jaid over a prect- 
pice, or deep River: Deſire ſome eminent 
Philoſopher totake a Turn or 1 wo upon it 
lor Meditation fake. 1 warrant you for al] 
c Strength of his Notions he begs your Par- 
don. For tho? he can demonſtrate, himſelf as 
{ale as if he was upon a Bowling Green : yet 
he 15 io Ridden by Jus Imagination that he 
arcs not venture, And fome are {o ſtruck, 
that thc very Thought of ſuch an VUnder- 
king, will make them turn paie and tall. 
a iweating. I need not run through all the 
Particulars of this ind. 11s well known 
that thc {2ght ot 2 Cat, or tix {cratc!ung 
>» a Pie, will dfgcompoie loine Peanle: al- 
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moſt into an Agony, and throw their Rea- 
{on quite oft the Hinges. 

Who would think but that a Judge Ve- 
nerable for his years, and Eminent for his 
Ability, ſhould keep up his Charad@ter; and 
behave himſelf fuitably to Place, and Occa- 
ſion One would ſuppoſe ſuch a Perſon 
ſhould be entirely Governed by the Reaſon 
of Things; and not have his Imagination 
diſorder'd by the trifling Amuſements and 
Diverſions -of Little People. However, for 
once Let us feat him upon the Bexch in 
his Fwrrs and Scarlet, with all the Forma- 
litics of a Court about him. And in the 
mid*'(t of the Cauſe when one would leaſt 


expect it, if any of the Council or Witueſ- 


ſes happen to have a Rulty Voice, or a 
fantaſtical Face, or have been ill Treated 
by the Barber, Pll hold you a Wager this 
Reverend Man torgets is Age, Iiis Habit, 
and his Ofhce 1o tar, as to forteit his Gra» 
VitY. 

The mind of the greateſt Man Living is 
far from being Independent of the mott con- 
temptible Accidents. The leatt Noitle 1s 
enough to diſturb the Operation of his Brain, 
You need not difcharge a Cannon to break 
the Chain of his Thoughts: "The Parr 


of a ſhittle Cock, or the creaking ot a Jack 


will do his Buſineſs. It may be you 


{urpriz'd to hear him argue at an untow rd 
aicoherent rate, Don't tret your iC;z, i 
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is a Fly buzzing at's Ear, That's enough 


to make him deaf to the beſt Advice. If 


you would have him come to himſelf, you 
mult take oft his little Teazer, which holds his 
Reaſ/oz at Bay; and diſorders that foveraign 
Underſtanding, which gives' Law to Towns 
and Kingdoms. 

To proceed, Diſeaſes may likewiſe be rec- 
koned among the Principles of Miftake. For 
they {poil the Temper of the Blood and 
Spirits; and by conſequence impair the Judg- 
ment, and dull rhe Sences which ſhould give 
us Intelligence. And it great Sicknefſes make 
a ſenſible Alteration in the caſe ; . I doubt 
not but ſmaller Indiſpoſitions do a propor- 
tionable Diflervice. 

Farther ; Our Intercſt ar«l Inclinations have 
a ſtrange Power in Decceiving us. A itrong 
Aﬀection or Dislike is apt to Repreſent 
Matters in a difterent Light, and to alter 
their Moral Appearances. A Council re- 
tained before hand, finds the Juſtice of the 

Cauſe improve itrangely under a good Fee. 
On the othdrpde ; fome are 1o humouriome- 
ly leartul of ing betrai'd by Partiality, that 
they are govern'd by a moſt unreatonable 
Counter -Byaſs. The only way to ruine a 
Concern depending before them 1s to get it 
Recomended by their near Relations. Then, 
They will be ſure to give it againſt you 
Right or wrong. 


To 
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To wind up theſe Reflections in an In- 
ſtance or two more. A Regard for Anti- 
quity does not only hold us in unreaſona- 
ble Servitude; The Charms of Novelty have 
an equal Aſcendant over us. Hence it- is that 
you ſhall hear Men Charge each other in 
Diſputes either with being governed by the 
Impreſſions of their Childhood ; or with Ram- 
bling after new Chimera's and Fancy's. *Tis 
an hard Matter not to encline to one of theſe 
Extremes. - 1 would be glad to ſee the Man 
who can prove himſelf Exact. There are 
tew ' Natural Principles ( excepting thoſe re- 
lating-to Religion) againſt which there may 
not be plauſible Objections drawn up : Inſo- 
much that thcy may be made to paſs for 
talſe Impreſſions either of Sezce or Inſerutti- 
on. For the purpolc, One ſtarts up and fays, 
© Becauſe you have been uled trom your 
* Childhood to belicve a Veſſel empty when 
© you {ce nothing 1n't, this makes you tancy 
* the probability of a Vacuum, But under 
© favour 'tis a meer Deluſion of your Sences 
© fortifyed by Cuſtom ; which you muſt 
© reQtify by Sczeace, and Second Thoughts, 
*jf you intend to make any thing of your 
© Underſtanding. In good time replies an 0- 
ther, * You have heard them diſpute againſt 
£2 Vacuum 1n the Schools; Now the Re- 
* putation of the Place, and the Jargon of 
© Logick, has made you diftrult your Sences, 
* and grow madin Mood and Fieure, Pree- 
* thee 
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© thee let's have no more of this Philoſophi- 
Ccal Foppery : Return to your firit Miſtreſs 
© Nature and believe your Eye-ſight, unleſs 
*you have a mind to be Remarkable. 

But to Leave theſe Diſputants and con- 
clude. 

We may plainly perceive that the Preju- 
dices of Education have a great Stroak in ma- 
ny of our Reaſonings, and that the Sentiments, 
of Men dilcover the Colour of their Ori- 
ginal Tinctures. And as there are ſome 
Inbred-Principles 1mpregnable againſt Cu- 
ftom. So there are ſome, Cuſtoms which Na- 
ture finds very difficult to deal with, 
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Errata to the Firſt Part, 


Þ** E Line 4 for Dobſſible, r. Poſſidle, p. 13 1. 17 r, accepe. 
p. 18 1, 24 r. Purſue: -p. 46 r. their. p. 92 ]. 28 dele. in, p. 
791. 9 r. People. p. 811. 10 r. Bigger. p. 84 |. 24 r. Conſequen- 
CCS. P. 137 |. 7 r. Univerſal. p. 141 I. 19 r. out. p. 15651, 5 
dele. my. p, 15$1. 16r. Hear. p. 192 |. 2 dzle. che. andl. 5; 
Independent. p. 205 1. 20 r. Irrefolvtion. 

In P. 41 |. 23 attec the word Them read ; However, IT don's 
pretend to mahe any general Rules; for there may be other Nutt 
«&gons Equivalons to Writirg., 
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READER. 


Othing ſeems leſs under- 
ſtood, than the true In- 
tereſt of Mankind. 'T is 

granted, many vigorous Efforts 

are made, but oftentimes 10 ill 

purpoſe. We love to diſtinguiſh 

our ſelves by Exceſſes , and be 

Great in Diſproportions , as if 

twas more creditable to be a 

Monfler than a Man. Our At- 

tainments cannot be over-large ; 

and yet we manage a narrow For- 
tune, very Untbriftily. Some 

Truths are over-looked, and 0- 

thers are ſtifled, and betrayd: So 

that when Ignorance and Hu- 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
mour, and. Flattery, have done 


their parts REL, little remain- 
ing. And which is worſe, ſome 
Failings areiſo ſtrongly Entrench- 
ed, that tis hard coming at them 
Tbey have the Protection of 
Names and. Numbers, and claim 
a Privilege from Arreſt, But 
with Submiſſion ; Errors have no 
better Right to this ſort of San- 
Fuary, than | reaſon bad to the 
other. It can be'no barm there- 
fore 0 drag them out and bring 
them to Fuſtice. For Cuſtom 
has no Authority to preſcribe a- 
gainſ# Realon. AGions bave 
not their {yality from Men, but 
Men from A&ions. What s done, 
and why ; not who did it, s the 
right way of Enquiring. But 
tis a Terrible T bing 49 ſtem the 
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Stream of Pradtice : We muſt be 
in the Faſhion, how ll or unrea- 
ſonable ſoever. And yet if the 
Leading People ſhould Fire thein 
Houſes ina Frolick, or cacth the 
Plague, the Humour would ſcarce. 
ly go round: 1 bey might een dye, 
and be undone by themſelves. 

[ have endeavour d to remove 
theſe Miſtakes inthe Former El- 
lays : T he Deſign of what Fol- 
lows is much the ſame. It is to 
diſmgage us from Prejudice and 
falſe Reaſoning. To Proportion 
vur Hopes and our Fears. To 
keep us from drawing our Preten- 
frons too Big, and our Faults too 
Little. 'T is to expoſe the Weak- 
neſs of Atheiſm, and to. Unmask 
the Deformities of Vanity and ill 
Nature." 1n ſhort, 'tis-to dire@ the 


Offices 
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Offices of Life, and reach into Buſs: 
neſs, and Converſation. 

Some of the Subjects ſeem to re- 
quire brighter Colours ; And there 
the Turn is ſomewhat different 
from what it bad been, upon a more 
folemn Argument. As for the Per- 
formance, 41 canonly wiſh it would 
have beld up. I am ſenſible Suffici- 
ency, and Expetltations, and Cen- 
ſure, run high at preſent, T here's no 
Proportion between Senſe and Con- 
ference. Men Write and Reliſh 
much better, and Live much worſe 
than formerly. Beſzdes, a Cauſe of 
Concern ought to be pleaded to Ad- 
vantage. Virtue, if one could go to 
the Expence ont, deſerves an E- 
quipage, both to mark ber Quality, 
and Command. Reſpet. 

I'm ſure the Reader is beartily 


beſpoke 
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beſpoke on the other ade. Some Au- 
thors, (1 am ſorryit may be ſaid ſo) 
ſeemto Solicit for Vice. One would 
think, Atheiſm and Lewaneſs were 
ſome very uſeful Diſcoveries, they 
are ſo carefully cultivated and im- 
proved. With what Magnificence 
of Art are theſe T bings ſet off? 
With what Afﬀe@ing Ideas, points 
of Wit, and pompous Deſcriptions ? 
As if it was a glorious Exploit to 
ſap the Foundations of Fuſtice, to 
firike at the Vitals of Religion,and 
Debaſe Mankind into Brutes! No 
doubt ant, modeſty and Conſcience 
are great Enemies to Society ; tis 
pity therefore they are not thrown 
off their Baſzs and Laughd out of 
Countenance. What then ; muſt fine 
T boughts be ſtifled. and the Range 
of Fancy checkd? Is not this to 


cramp 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
cramp our Onderſtandings, andim. 
poſe 'Dultneſs'on the World? Tes, 
ſuch Reſtraints withoit queſtion, 
are great Grievances: T a lan did 
not Miirther now and then,be mi ght 
poſubly forget the Uſe of” bis Wer 
por. Well! If Senſe ſe be jo ill Na: 
titr'd a Quirlity, I wiſh we had leſs 
ont, What "if ſome People have 
Wit ? Miuf we "therefore have no 
Religion, ni rhe Scriptures be 
ill Treated, the nobleft Profeſſions 
ridiculed,and the Dignity of T bings 
made an A ronment for C ontempt e 
[ grant there may be Rhirhing in 


fach C onſequences, but' certainly no 
Reaſon. ' Tv be Muſe-ridden at 


this" rate - it Jomewhat bard: If 


theſe Outrages" are repented, we 
muit think \of Reprizals: * and 
_ all I _ ſay at preſent. 


FAME 


DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN 


Philalethes and Philotimus. 


Phill, \ 


Tihoking. | 

Philo. | am fo : And without more Ce- 
remony for that Reaſon am glad to ſee you : 
For 'tis in your Power to aſſiſt me inthe 
Argument I am upon. 

Philal. 1 dare not ſay ſo. But pray what 
151t ? 

Philot. 1 was conſidering the Shortneſs 
of Life, and what ill Husbands we are of fo 

B ſlender 


Our Servant. I'm afraid Imay 
diſoblige your Buſineſs: You 
ſeem to fit in a Poſture of 
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2 Of FAME. 
ſlender a Fortune. We manage at that rate 
of Sluggiſhneſs and Negle&, as if we had a 
thouſand Years for Leiſure and Improve- 
ment. The greater Part enter only like 
Mvtes, to fill the Stage . Sure they think 
themſelves born toſhew their Inſignifican- 
cy.: Why elſe do they make the Voyage of 
Life to fo little Purpoſe; and {ſpend thei: 
Taper in ſmoke and {mother ? 

Philal. Look you! All Metals will not 
ſhine alike. Beſides rhe Generality want 
opportunity to bripbtenkndburniſh: They 
are diſabled by Labour and Indigence, and 
cannot —_— themſelves with that Ad- 
vantage you ſeem to expect. 

Phylar. However if they would put on, 
they might be remarkable in their own 
way.. Glow-worms will ſhine though un- 
der a Hedg ; and when the Wine is gene- 
rous'the teaft drop will ſperkle. But, like 
Begears, People are willing to diflemble 
their Ability, and Charge their Sloth upon 
their Impotence: Whereas it they would 
rowſe their Spirits, and awaken their Vi- 
gour, they might probably in a ſhort time 
command the Forceot Nature, reduce their 
Buſineſs tothe Art of Clock-work,and make 
it ſtrike of its own accord. For if you ob- 
ſerve, the Drudging part of Life is chiefly 
owing to Clumizoets and Ignorance ; which 
either wants proper Tools, or Skill = uſe 
cnem, 


OO — 


them, But this is not all: For in my Opi- 
nion the Credit of the Improvement would 
excced the Convenience. 

Philal. If every Body did their Beſt, and 
{train'd to the Extent of poſlibility, | grant 
you Things, and Perſons, would bereally 
valuable, and Admiration an Argument of 
Worth : Bur now, confidering the Dege- 
neracy of Mankind, the common Cry fignt- 
fies not much. It a Man does well, let him 
think ſo, and reward himſelf. To creepat- 
ter Applauſe, is aſervile and precarious Sa- 
tisfaftion. 

Philot, Without Refletion 3 thoſe who 
deſpiſe Fame ſeldom deſerve it. We are 
apt to undervalue the Purchaſe we cannot 
reach, to conceal our Poverty the better. 

Philal. What if *tis held too high, or I 
don'r need it ; Is it any harm to ſay fo? 

Philos. It argues a TinQure of Conceit ; 
for we cannot leſſen the common Opinion, 
without preferring our own. 

Philal. You know.I am not fingular ; 
-burt if I were, | might modeſtly enough ap- 
peal from Numbers to Reaſon; for there the 
Cauſe muſt be tryed at lait. 

Philot. 1am willing to caſt it upon that 
Ifue. And to my Thinking the general De» 
fire of Fame, if we had nothing more for't, 
proves it reaſonable. People of all Condi- 
tions havea Regard for publick Eſteem,and 
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are willing to be remember*d as long, and 
to as much advantage as may be: Now Na- 
ture does not uſe to ſpread an Inclination fo 
wide but for ſignificant Purpoſes. It ſeems 
to be given for an Incitement to lnduſtry, a 
Ferment thrown 1nto the Blood to work it 
up to Attion. It reconciles Men to Labour 
and Hazard, ſupports their Conſtancy, and 
helps them to ſhake oft Sloth and Deſpair. 
And as there are tew unatte&ed with it in 
{ome meaſure, ſo it rakes the firmeſt hold of 
generous Minds. * ſisa Spark which kindles 
upon the beſt Fuel, and burns brighteſt in 
the braveſt Brezſt. Wealth and Pleaſure 
are vulgar Aims, but 'tisGlory which is the 
Ambition of a Hero. And when Honour has 
once gained the Afﬀedctions, they ſcorn to 
admita Rival. Faſe, and Luxurv, and Iove 


andall, muſt give way to the Favorite De-' 


fire. 'The Man is not to be engaged by any 
Diverſions, excepting thoſe which ſecond 
his Paſſion, and ferve him:in his Deſign. 
And it mult be granted the World has not 
been a little obliged this way : The famous 
Generals, Hiſtorians, Poets. and Painters of 
Antiquity, whence were they produced but 
fromthis generous Principle ? This was the 
Paſiion that puſhed on Themiftocles and Bra- 
ſidas, that. raiſed the Srtile of Thucydiades ; 
that formed the Greatneſs of Phz/ip and 4- 
texanger, 'Tlus1s that which gives the mm 
an 
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and the Hcad their laſt Improvement; ſhar- 
pens the Invention, and the Sword; and 
ſhews us all the Wonders of Art, of Con- 
duct, and Courage. Had it not been for 
this noble Ardour, Men would have ſtop'd 
at bare Convenience : The Growth of <ci- 
ence and [ngenuity had been check'd, and 
Life not graced with ſo much Ornament 
and Magnificence. The Rhodian Coloſſus had 
been loſt; the (arian Mauſoleum, and the 
Egyptian Pyramids unbuilt. Now why a 
Quality thus beneficial may not be che- 
riihed and admired, is paſt my Under- 
ſtanding. 

Philal. Afﬀer all your magnifying of 
Fame, Im afraid 'twill not hold up to your 
Standard. *Tis a rich Soil I grant you, but 
oftner cover'd with Weeds than Grain. 
You ſay it produces Heroes 3 ſo much the 
worſe, *Twas well if there were fewer of 
them: For TI ſcarcely ever heard of any, ex- 
cepting Hercales,butdid more Miſchief than 
Good. Theſe overgrown Mortals common- 
ly uſe their W:1/ with their Right hand, and 
their Reaſon with their Left. Their Pride 
1s their 7ztle, and their Power puts them in 
Poſſeſſion. Their Pomp is furniſhed trom 
Rapine, and their Scarlet dyed with human 
Blood. To drive Juſtice, and P-ace, and 
Plenty before rhem, is a noble Victory; and 
the progrelsof Violence goes for Extent of 

B 3 Empire. 
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Empire. To mention ſome of your own 
Inſtances : Pray how did Philip's glorious 
Humour diſcover it felf? Why moſtly by 
debauching, outraging. and murthering his 
Neighbours. "Tis true, the Man was brave 
and had been ſeverely handled by ſhewing 
it.. . He had fought himlſelt almoſt co the 
Stumps, but ſtill he went on: And had ra- 
ther have neither Limbs, nor Senſes, than 
Grreece ſhould have any Liberty. And am 
T to admire a Man becauſe he will uſehim- 
. ſelf ill, to uſe me worſe? And as for Alex- 
anaer, What extent of Country did he Ra- 
vage, and how many Thouſands were fa- 
crificed to his Caprice? What Famine, what 
Inundation, what Plague, could keep pace 
with him? Did he not burn the Capital of 
an Empire in a Frolick ? It his Power had 
becn equal to his Ambition, God could 
ſcarcely have made the World faſter than 
he would have deſtroyedit. If Wrecks, and 
Ruins, and Delo'ations of Kingdoms, are 
marks of Greatneſs; Why don't we wor- 
ip a Tempeſt, and ere& a Statue for the 
Plague? A Panegyrick upon an Earthquke 
i5 every jot asreaſonable, as upon ſuch Con- 
queſts as theſe. As for theaQtive and prel- 
i:0g Induſtry of theſe Men, and the Hard- 
hips they ſubmit ro; what is it, in plain 
Engliſh, but indefatigable Ill-nature, and 
taborious Malice? and are we in love with 
a 
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a Wolf for his diligeace, ora High way-man 
for being on the Rozd late, and ja bad wea- 
ther ? But they have Courage too. What 
then 2 Courage, when 'ti a Second to 
lnjuſtice, and falls on vio Frovcatio, 
is a Diſadvantage toa Charatter, Is a Ty- 
ger to be courted for its Fiercensſs ? Does 
the Streogeh of a Poyſon make it the more 
Glorious ? Or isa Fire to be commended 
for being ſo bold as to burn a Houſe down ? 
If you fay they bazard their Perſons, let 
them take what follows; that will not 
mend the matter, unleſs their Quarrel was 
more defenſible. He.that will venture the 
cutting his own Throat rather than not cut 
mine, ſhall ne'er bea Heroof my making, I 
promiſe you. Ina word; This thirſt after 
Glory often tranſports Men into very dan- 
gerous Fxceſlſes, and makes them the Bane 
of the Age they live in. *'Tis true, ithelps 
to keep the World from being over-ſtock'd, 
and if that be a Credit let them make their 
moſt on'r. Your Improvement of Artsand 
Sciences I grant deſerves Commendation, 
provided they were laboured to oblige the 
World. But if Men beat their Brains only 
to be talk'd of ; I thinktheir Skill can hard- 
ly exceed their Vanity. And as for thoſe 
magnificent Strutures you mentioned, | 
conceive them but ſmall Additions to thoſe 


who built them. For what Connexion is 
B 4 there 
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there betweena great heap of Stones, and 
a great Man ? Or how can you infer the 
one from the other ? 
Philot. Certainly ſuch-a ſtupendous Pile 
beſpeaks the power of him that raiſed ir. 
Philal. Yes. It proves a Prince had Men 
and Money in abundance ; and is that ſuch 


a Wonder? 


Philot. 1 thought the Nobleneſs and Cu- 
riofity of the Work had proved ſomething 
more. 

Philal. It does ſo. But the Credit of that 
does not belong to the Monarch, but the 
Maſon. 

Philot. However the Prince has the Name 
on't. Now methioks'tis a glorious Privi- 
lege to haveone's Memory honorably hand- 
ed down to after Ages; and to ſtand upon 
Record to the lateſt periodsof Time. To be 
contented with Three or fourſcore years ot 
Breath, looks:[ike a vulgar SatisfaQtion. 

Philal. As much Breath as you pleaſe : 
But pray-let'1t come from my own Lungs, 
not from the Trumpet of Fame, for that's 
too thin tolive on. 

Philo. *Fis Lite at {ſecond hand, and in 
{ome degree preferable to the firſt ; becauſe 
tis freer from Envy, and laſts longer into 
the bargain. | 

Pital. A: Manis longer Dead than Lt- 
ving ; therefore it ſeems he had better be 
the 
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the firſt, This Logick won't do. And as 
for your ſecond hand Living, before you 
depend too much upon it. you would do 
well to try it in a parallel Inſtance. 

Philot. How is that ? 

Philal. Why by ſecond hand Eating and 
Drinking, or doing, it by Proxy. Be not 
{urprized, the Caſes are plainly alike : For 
if another Man's Talking can give me a Sort 
of Life, why not his Eating too, eſpecially 
when *tis done upon my Account ? Now 
if you pleaſe I will a&t for you inthis later 
Buſineſs, and then ſee how you will thrive 
upon the Repreſentation, 

Philot. Well 1 When you have ſaid all, 
I would not have my ame thrown into 
my Coffin, if I could help it. Oblivion 
methinks looks like Annihilation : And not 
to be Talk'd of, 15s almoſt nor to Be. 

Philal. Your Name! A Chimerical Ad- 
vantage ! I'm ſorry you are fo {olicitous to 
immortalize a Sound. What is Ceſar the 
better for our knowing he was called lo ? 
Was it worth his while to charge in Fifty 
Battels, only to leave a few Letters of the 

Alphabet behind him ? 
St decora novimys wocabula. 
Nam ſcire conſumptos datur ? 


A Name is but a weak Repreſentation : 


And it the Pz«ce was never {o well finiſhed, 


what ſgnifies that which is never ſeen? 
| Philot. 
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Philet. You mean by him for whom it 
. was drawn ? | 

Philal. Yes. For fuppoſing a Man's Me- 
mory never ſo honorably treated at Japan, 
if he was not to come there, nor receive in- 
telligence of the Reſpe&, what could he 
make on't ? Such an unknown Ceremony 
would ſignifie juſt as much as Adoration to 
a Statue : He that is inſenſible of the Fa, 
muſt be inſenſible of the Pleaſure. 

Philot, Why cannot the Preſumption of 
what is done give him ſome Satisfattion ? 

Philsl. The Certainty of ſuch an Advan- 
tage cannot be reaſonably preſumed. Many 
a one dyes and makes a large Proviſion for 
his Memory, and leaves it —— in Tomb- 
ſtones, Pictures, Records, and ſuch other 
Chattels of Reputation : But he isno ſooner 
cone, but comes a Fire, a Deluge, or an 
Earthquake, ſweeps away all the Diſtinc- 
tions of Condition, and buries the Great 
and Smallin a common Obſcurity. Now 
the Concern for fear of ſueh an Accident, 
muſt ſpoil che Pleaſure of your Preſump- 
tion.. Beſides, take things at the beſt, you 
muſt expe& your Memory will be much 
confined, and as-it were baniſhed from the 
greater part of the World. You are abſo- 
jutely loſt to all the Ages before you. And 
as for the reſt, if you were a Prince, you 


would be farther unknown than known ; 
which 
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which makes your Obſcurity greater than 
your Renown. What tribtite of Honour 
had the tour Empires from Chins, or Ame- 
rice? How many Nations have there been 
which never ſo much as heard of the Roman 
Name? Alas! what can a private Man ex- 
pe(t at this rate ? What a ſlender Portion 
muſt fall to his Share, and that without 
Security ? The Cuſtoms of his Country 
may be changed, the Notions of Honor 
renverſed, and the Language which ſhould 


commend him worn out. Thus the con- | 


quering Goths altered the State of Things, 
defaced the Monuments of Antiquity, r1i- 
fled the Living and the Dead, and ſuffered 
no Marks of Greatneſs but their own, 

Philot. Theſe Caſualties muſt be ver- 
tured ; what may be, may be otherwiſe. 
Let us overſhoot the Grave as far as we can, 
and make the moſt of our Materials. 

Philal. What are thoſe ? 

Philot. They are thoſe Advantages of 
Perſon, Fortune, or Improvement, which 
every one values himſelf moſt upon. 

Philal. Lets ſee then how durable and 
ſhining they are. Now take them in ge- 
neral, and you'll find them no more than 
ſome little Progreſs in Art, ſome Smatter- 
ings in Science, ſome pretenſions in Figure 
and Station ; ſomething-eetharkable it = 
be in Eating, Dreſſing, or Diverſions. T helc 
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are the Inclinations of no ſmall Number : 
Theſe are the Qualities they ſtrive to excel 
in; and this oftentimes is the true Inven- 
tory of their Glory. And can they think it 
worth their while tobe remember by ſuch 
Tokens as theſe? I'm ſorry they think their 
Underſtandings will be no better improved 
by Dying. 

Philot. Aﬀter all, there muſt be ſome- 
thing more in the Matter : For every one 1s 
ſtriving: to tortify againſt the Aſſaults of 
Time. You fee Artiticers, Men of Learn- 
ing and Fortune, get their Names wrought 
intotheir Works, and Eſtates, as far as they 
can : And for this reaſon the Bulk of the 
Inheritance is caſt upon a ſingle Perſon. 

Philal. The Vanity of ſome Parents 
makes them unnatural, and att as if they 
wereof kiatonone but the k l[de{t Son. *Tis 
true, their ProjeCt of perpetuating 1s com- 
mon and antient too. The Scripture ( P/al. 
45. ) mentions ſome who called their Lands 
after their.own Names, out of the ſame fan- 
ciftul Proſpet :: But mark what follows, 
I his ts ther Fooliſhaeſs, and yet their Poſte- 
rity praiſe their Saying ; that is, they did 
25 Fooliſhly too. Not that 'tisa Folly for a 
Man to: leave his Name upon his Eſtate : 
But to imagine that this Proviſion will do 
{mM any ſervice when he is Dead, There is 
the]Weaknels, People may talk what they 
pleaſe 
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pleaſe of Titles for ever, and Fees Simple ; 
but to ſpeak properly, there is none a Te- 
ant longer than for Life. If this be not 
Law, 'tis Senſe, and that isas good. 

To come cloſer, When People Dye, tis 
either very Well, or very Il with them. If 
they miſcarry they will take but little Plea- 
ſure in the Ceremony and Civilities of the 
Living. Then they will underſtand them- 
{elves too well to be flattered. Pray what 
would the Reſpect of the Company fignity 
to a Man ſtretched upon the Rack? Alaſs! 
He is not to be relieved with ſuch Fooleries. 
All the Homage and Rhetorick inthe World 
can neer perſwade him out of his Miſery. 
He that is contemn'd by the Wiſe, and pu- 
niſh'd by the Mighty ; what comfort can 
he receive by the Aplauſe of the Little and 
Inſignificant 2 The Acclamations of an In- 
fant, or a Parrot, would bea flender Sati(- 
faction to one that lay bleeding under the 
Sentence of his Prince ; that was degraded 
and ſtigmatiz'd, tortured with painand ig- 
nominy. Now this 1s the Fate of thoſe who 
raiſe themſelves upon the ruins of Con- 
ſcience, wreſt their Figure from Law and 
Juſtice, and ſeize a Greatneſs God never 
meant them. And as for thoſe who land 
on' the right ſide of the Shore ; they will 
have much bigger Company, much better 
Entertainment, than this World affords, 

DA They'll 
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14 Of FAME, 
They'll leave their childiſh Fancies behind 
them, out-grow the Stature of mortal De- 
fires, and ſcorn thoſe 4ittle Amuſements 
which pleaſed them here. - All this is ſaid 
on ſuppoſition that departed Spirits have the 
knowledg of human Aﬀairs, which is not 
very probable. The other World, and 
this, ſeem 'too. far aſunder to be within 
Hearing. .And forthe Liherty of returning 
encognito,” | beheve 'tis no: common Privi- 
ledge. When we are once dead, in all like- 
lihood the. Scene of this World is wholly 
withdrawn: And that we either have 
not the Curiofity, or the Power, to reco- 
ver it. 

Philot, I muſt repeat , that this Earneſt- 
neſs for recommending the Memory to 
Poſterity, is an unextinguiſhable Defire. It 
governs 4n all Places, Times, and Condi- 
tions. And to think 2 little Philoſophy can 
check the force and dam up the current of 
Nature, is a fanciful Undertaking, You 
might as good attempt to lay a Storm by 
Reaſoning z and ſtop a Sea- Breach by pro- 
ving the Water gets nothing by overflow- 
ing. 

Philal. There are ſeveral Diſeaſes as uni- 
verſal as the Defire you mention, and as 
much fixed in the Conſtitution ; but be- 
cauſe they are natural, it ſeems we muſt not 
80 about to cure them, —— 


Philot 
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Philat. One Word and I have done. I ſay 
then, To baffle the ExpeQtations of Fame is 
to diſcourage Deſert, It ſtrikes Induſtry 
almoſt dead, damps the Spirits, and makes 
the Pu//e beat lazily. If your Maxims ſhould 
take Place, Mens Underſtandiogs would 
grow downwards z their Courage and Ca- 
pacity -{hrink up ; and alittle time would 
return'us into the unopoliſh'd Ignoragce of 
the feſt Ages. 0, 

Philzl. No. Preſent Neceſlity, and Con- 
venience, would prevent that Conſequence, 
And to filence your Fears more effebtually, 
there are a great many: other Motives to 
Merit ſttll remaining. 

A Man. tnay atte& an Excellency for the 
ſake of Improvement; for the SatisfaQtion 
of Significancy, He may do it to excite an 
Emulation in others, to oblige his Poſterity, 
to ſerve his Country 3 and to furniſh out 
_ Life to the beſt Advantage. Diſcoveries of 

Truth, Defence of Juſtice, Examples of 
Courage, and ſuch other diſtinguiſhing 
Qualities, are allowed to entertain the 
Owner, and reward him for the Expence 
of the Praftice. We may pleaſe our tclves 
by conſidering that our good Deeds will (ur- 
yive us; and that the Woridis, and islike- 
ly to be, the better for our coming into ir. 
And if this will not ſatisfy you, as indeed 
tt ought not, you may carry your Ambition 
to 
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me 


to a nobler Height. 1 fay, to a nobler 
Height ; for I cannot help reminding you 
that the Opinion of poor Mortals ſignifies 
not much. They pronounce upon imper- 
fe&t Views, ſhoot their Bolt at random 3 and 
want either Strength or Steadineſs to hit 
the 'mark. Their Partialities ſpoil their 
'Judgment, and make them Praiſe and Cen- 
ſure without Reaſon or Meaſure. Like ſome 
| Spe&tators in a Play, they areapt to Laugh 
and'Admire in the wrong Place :. To com- 
mend a Man for his Follies and his Faults ; 
or for that which is not properly his own. 
But to ſpeak familiarly, There 'are great 
People in the other World ; For Rank, for 
Merit, and Sufficiency, extreamly valuable. 
The Reſpect of Theſe I confeſs is worth the 
Working for. Their Commendation is a 
Title indeed; enough to afte& the moſt 
mortified Humility. But if we expe this 
Honour, we muſt Live as it were under 
their Obſervation ; and govern our. Beha- 
viour by their Maxims. Taking this for a 
Rule, That with them, there-1s no being 
Great, and good for Nothing ; no. Poſlet- 
ſing without Purchaſe ; and 'nothing cur- 
reat, but Honeſty and Virtue. ' 

Good night. 
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|| Shall ſay nothing concerning the The- 


oty of Mafick: Thoſe whohavea mind 

to inform themſelves about it, may 
conſult Boethies, Glaretnus, Galtruchins, and 
others, who have written upon this Sub- 
jet. My Buſineſs ſhall only be to touch a 
little upon. the Antiquity, the Reputation, 
and the Force of this Science. The Anti- 
quity of Muſick reaches beyond the Flood: 
Tubal, Noals Brother, is {aid to be Father, 
or firſt Teacher, of thoſe who handled the 
Harp, and the Organ. And how far a'Ge- 
hius which lay that way might improve his 
Invention, in Seven or Eighthudndred years 
of Life and Vigour, is not eaſy to imagine; 
So that fot ought we know, an Antedilu- 
vian Air might as far exceed all the later 
Performances of Greece and Italy, as That 
World is ſuppoſed to have done the preſet. 
And how much ſ{oever This,as well as other 
entertaining Arts, might ſuffer-by the'® lood, 
by the Shortneſs of Life, and the RR 
C (© 
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of Labour ; it was.not long before it emer- 
ged again : AS we may learn from the Song 
of Moſes, and the Timbrel of Miriam. Job 
likewiſe, who is ſuppoſed no leſs Antient 
than the other, mentions ſeveral Sorts of 
Myfical Inftruments,(Chap.21.) And which 
is obſervable, neither of theſe Divine Au- 
thors ſpeak of them as Things newly inven- 
ted. As for the Heathen, They did not 
| foxgetto divert themſelves this way in thoſe 
carlier Ages: Linus and Amphion, and Or- 
pheus, and Chiron, who all lived before the 
Trojan War, were famous Muſicians in their 
Times. Some of theſe Heroes were at the 
Head of the Argonantick Expedition. And 
therefore I cannot ſee why the Welch Harp, 
if it was Dubbed, might not make as ho- 
nourable a Knighthood as the Golden F leece; 
eſpecially ſigce they would have Apollo for 
the Soverezzn of their Order. To come a little 
Lawer: brings in Achilles relieving 
his Melancholy with his Lute. And Toll 
tells us, that the Antient Grectars, the moſt 
poliſhed Nation at that time, did not think 
a Gentleman well Bred, unleſs he could 
perform his part at a Conſort of Muſick. In- 
ſoamuch that Themiſiccles, though otherwiſe 
a'greatPerſon, was taxed for being defec- 
tive-in this ccompliſbment. .*Tis true, he 
tern def theCenture with a rough ſort of 


ajeft, Hekaew how to take a Town, - he 
ſaid; 
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ſaid but as for Thrumming upon a Fiddle, 


he left it to ſuch Finical Sparks as they 
were. Muſick was antiently uſed in the 
beſt Company, and upon the greateſt Oc- 
caſions. "I'was the Entertainment of People 
of Quality: It bore a part in the Magnifi- 
cence of Triumphs, and in the Solemaities 
of Religion. The Heathen Lz#«rgy coſiſt- 
ed partly in Hymas, and their Sacrifices 
were offer'd up with Muſick, as Pletarch in- 
forms us: The Jewiſh Service, thopgh with 
a proper diverfity, was likewiſe thus regu- 
lated. And by the Scripture-Deſcriptions 
ſeems to be performed with that Exquilite- 
neſs, as if nothing but the New Jeruſalem 
could reach the Harmony of the O/d. The 
beſt Poets thought this Entertainment 
great enough for the Elyſian Fields. And 
St. John has brought itinto Heaven, or into 
the M:[ennial Paradiliacal Earth, which is 
nexttoit. (Rev.14.) Indeed Muſick, when 
rightly order'd, cannot be prefer'd too 
much. For it recreates and exalts the Mind 
at the ſame time. -It compoſes the Paſhons, 
affords a ſtrong Pleaſure, and excites a No- 
bleneſls of Thought. But of this more at- 
terwards. 

The Manner of the Conveyance of 
Sounds, which is as it were the Baſis of 
Muſick, is unintelligible. For what can be 
more Strange, than that the rubbing of a 
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little Heirand Cat-gut together, ſhould make 
ſuch a mighty Alteration in a Man that fats 
at a Diſtance ? But this Wonder of Perception 
isnot peculiar to the Exy:For the Operations _ 
of all the Senſes are in ſome reſpect incom-" 
prehenſible.  'The Senſe of Hearing, as well 
as that of Sight, ſeems to be of a Superior 
Order to the-reſt. It commands a Satil- 
faQtion at a greater Diſtance, ſtrikes a finer 
Stroke, and makes a ſingle Obxet divide 
it ſelf without Leſſening. For Iaſtance: A 
Maa may ſeethe Lightof a Candle, and hear 
a Voice or Inſtrument, as well if there be 
Ten in the Room, as if he was there alone. 
The Stream of Sounds, though cat 1nto ſe- 
veral Rivulets, comes as full to the Ear as 
if it had but one Channel to feed. The T'sfte 
and Toxch are, if one may ſay ſo, more nar- 
row Spirited. They engroſs an Obje&t to 
themſelves, and won't let the Company 
ſhare with theln. They take faſter Hold 
*tistrue, but then they do not Salute fo Ce- 
remonioufly. "They are, comparatively, a 
ſort of Robuſt, Peaſantly Senſes. And thoſe 
who indulge them are, 'in reality, of the 
loweſt Rank of Mankind. © The Force of 
Muſick is more wonderful than the Con- 
veyance. How ſtrangely does it awaken 
the Mind ? Itinfuſesan unexpeQed Vigour, 
makes the Impreſſion agreable and ſpright- 
Iy, and ſeemsfo furniſh a new Capacity, - 
we 
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well as a new ity of SatisfaQion. 
It Raiſes, and Falls, and Counterchanges 
the Paſſions at an-ugaccountable Rate. Ir 
Charms and Tranfports, Ruffles and Be- 
, and Governs with an-almoſt ar- 
bitrary Authority. There is ſcarcely any 
Conſtitution ſo beavy, or any Reaſon {o 
well fortified, as to be abſolutely proof a- 
gainſt it, Ulyſſes, as much a Hero as he 
was, durſt not truſt himſelf with the Sy- 
rews Voices... He knew, if he had not 
waxed up his Ears, they would quickly 
have ſpoiled his Philoſophy, I believe the 
ſofter Muſick may bethe moreirreſiſtible of 
the two z becauſc the Soul hasa ſort of Ge- 
nerolity in it, which loves rather to be 
Courted than Stormed. However, the 
rougher Sounds are not without their Ef- 
fe. Have you not obſerved a Coprain at 
the Head of a Company, how much he is al- 
terd at the Beat of a Drum? What a vi- 
gorous Motion , what anereQed Poſture, 
what an enterprizing Viſage, all of a Sud- 
dain ? His Blood charges in his Veins, his 
Spirits jump like Gunpowder, and ſeem 
impatient to attack the Enemy, The An- 
tients were much our Superiors in this My- 
ſtery. They knew how to Arm a Sound 
better, and to put more. Force and Con- 
queſt init than weunderſtand. Togive an 
laſtance or two: Tan, a Grecian, ay 
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ſo great a Maſter, that he could make a 
Man ftorm and ſwagger like a Tempeſt. 
And then,by altering £I and theTime, 
he would take him down = and {weeten 
his Humour in a trice. One time, when Alex- 
ander was at Dinner, this Man play'd him a 
Phrygian Air; The Prince immediately riſes, 
ſnatches up his Lance, and puts himſelf in- 
a Poſture of Fighting. And the Retreat 
was no ſooner Sounded by the Change of 
the Harmony, bur his Arms were Ground- 
ed, and his Fire extinQ, and he ſat down 
as orderly as if he had come from one of Ari- 
Hotle's Leftares. | warrant you Demonſthenes 
would have been Flouriſhing abour ſuch a 
- Buſineſs a long Hour, and may be not have 
done jt neither. But Timothews had a nearer 
Cut to the Squl ; He could Neck” a Paſſion 
at a Stroke, and lay it Aſleep, Pythe- 
goras once met with a Parcel of drunken 
Fellows, who were likely to betroubleſom 
enough. He preſently orders the Muſick 
to play Grave,-and chop into a Dorion ; 
Upon this, they all threw away their Gar- 


lands, and were as ſqber andas ſhame-faced 
as.one would wiſh. 


That the Muſick of the Antients could . 


command farther than the Modern, is paſt 
Diſpute. Whether they were Maſters;of a 
greater Compals of Notes, or knew the Se- 
cret of varying them more artificially; —_ 

ner 
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ther they adjuſted the Intervals of Silence 
more exaQly, had their Hands or their 
Voices farther improved, or their Inſtru- 
ments better contrived : Whether they 
had a deeper In-fight into the Philoſophy 
of Nature, and underſtood the © Laws 
of the Union of the Soul and Body mere 
throughly ; and from thence were enabled 
to touch the Paſſions, ſtrengthen the Sex/e, 
or prepare the Medium with greater Ad- 
vantage: Whether they excell'd us in all, 
or in how many of theſe ways, Is not fo 
Clear. However this 1s certain, That our 
Improvements of this kind are little bet- 
ter than Alchouſe-Crowds, with reſpeC@ to 
theirs. 
Tis likely this Declenfion of Muſick has 
laid ſome Pewers of the Soul perfeQly a- 
ſleep, for want of an Occaſion ſtrong enough 
to call them up. Bur poffibly we are no 
great looſers by it : For the Heathens often 
made an ill Uſe of this Advantage. The 


Fathers declaim agaiuſt their Theatre Mu- 
fick, as Lewd and Licentious. Ne onde” 


'twas capable of being reformed to Manly 
and Religious Purpoſes. And, on the other 
hand, 'ris no lefs probable we might have 
miſemploy'd ic as much as they did. 

And here it may nor be improper tocon- 
ſider, whether there may not be ſorae Coun. 


rer Sounds; which may give the 'Mind-as 
C 4 high 
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high a Diſguſt, as the other can a Pleaſure. 
For the Purpoſe : I believe 'tis poſſible ro 
invent an Inſtrument that ſhall have a quite 
contrary Effet tothoſe Martial ones now in 
Uſe. An Inftrument that ſhall ſink the Spi- 
rits, and, ſhake the Nerves, and curdle the 
Blood, and inſpire Deſpair, and Cowardite, 
and Conſternation , at a ſurprizing Rate. 
'Tis probablethe Roaring of Lions,the warb- 
ling of Cats and Schritch- Owls, together 
with a Mixture of the howling of Dogs, ju- 
diciouſly imitated and compounded, might 
goa great way in this Invention. Whe- 
ther ſuch Anti-muſick as this might not be 
of Service in a Camp, I ſhall leave to the 
Military Men to conſider, To return. 
Though the Entertainments of Muſick 
are very Engaging ; though they make a 
great Diſcovery of the Soul ; and ſhew it 
capable of ſtrange Diverſities of Pleaſure : 
Yer to have our Paſſions lye at the Mercy of 
alittle Minſtrelſy ; to be Fiddled out of our 
Reaſon and Sobriety ; to have our Courage 
depend upon a Drum, or our Devotions on 
an Organ, is a Sign we are not ſo great as 
we might be. If we were proof againſt the 
charming of Sounds ; or could we have the 
Satisfaftion without the Danger 3 or raiſe 
our Minds to what pitch we pleas'd by the 
Strength of Thinking, it would be a nobler 
Inſtance of Power and PerfeRion, But ſuch 
an 
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an Independency is got to be expeted in 
this World, therefore we muſt manage 
wiſely and be contented. 

One word of Church-Mzyſick, 2nd I have 
done. The EndofChurch-Muſigk is to re- 
lieve the Wearineſs of a long Attention ; 
to make the Mind more chearfuland com- 
poſed ; and to endear the Offices of Reli- 
gion. It ſhould therefore imitate the Per- 
fume of the Jewiſh Tabernacle, and have as 
little of the Compoſition of common Uſe 
as is poſſible. There muſt be no Voluntary 
Maggots, no Military Tattoos, no Lightand 
Galliardizing Notes ; nothing that may 
make the Fancy trifling, or raiſe an im- 
proper Thought. This would be to Pro- 
phane the Service, and bring the Play-houſe 
into the Church. Religious Harmony muſt 
be Moving, but Noble withalz Grave, So- 
lemn, and Seraphick. Fit for a Martyr to 
play, and an Angel to hear. It ſhould be 
contrived ſo as to warm the beſt Blood 
within us, and take hold of the fineſt part 
of the AﬀeRions : To tranſport us with 
the Beauty of Holineſs ; to raiſe us above 
the SatisfaQions of Life, and make us am- 
bitious of the Glories of Heaven. And 
without doubt if the Morals of the Quire 
were ſuitable to the Deſign of the Mulick, 
it were no more than requiſite, Tocome 
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265 OfMUSICK. 
reeling from a Tavern, or a worſe Place, 
into a —_ , Is a _—_— Incon- 
ity. irregular People are much 
Frrer for the Exerciſes of Penance , than 
Exultation. The uſe of them diſſerves the 
Intreft of Religion: And is in effeQ little 
better than \Singing the Praiſes of God, 
through the Organ of the Devil. 


4 


O quarrel with the preſent State of 

- Mankind, is an ungreatful Reflec- 

tion upon Providence, What if 

the Offices of Life are not ſo fine, and 
eat, as we can fancy ; they are certain- 

y much better than we can challenge ? 
What Pretence could Nothing have toinfiſt 
upon Articles? As long as the Convenien- 
ces of Being may, if we pleaſe, exceed the 
Inconveniences, we ought to be thankful : 
For the Overplus of Advantage is pure un- 
merited Favour. He that repines becauſe 
he is not more 'than a Man, deſerves to be 
leſs: Indeed the very Complaint makes him 
ſo. But the Errours on this hand are not 
ſo common : People are not ſo apt tobetoo 
Big to Live, as too Little toDye. They are 
much more frequently over-fond of the 
| World, 
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World, than aſham'd on't. Not that there is 
a perfe&t Indifferency required, The Laws of 
Self-preſervation, the long Acquaintance of 
Soul and Body, the untry'd Condition of 
a Separation, and Reſpe& to our Friends, 
are ſufficient reaſons not v0 turn our Backs 
upon Life out of an Humour. The very 
uneaſineſs of taking Leave, is a fair excuſe 
to ſtay, when it may be done Handſomly : 
For No-body is bound to put himſelf to 
pain to no purpoſe. Now *tis odds but 
that there will be a Pang at Parting. For 
though a man is born into this World with 
his Mothers Labour, yet 'tis his own that 
muſt carry him to the other, Beſides, He 
that does not go off with a good Conſcience, 
muſt expe a very bad Reception. This 
Conſideration was overlooked by moſt of 
the Heathen Philoſophers. They thought 
Annibilztion was the hardeſt of the Caſe. 
That Death would make a Man Ceſar aut 
Nulus, Happy or Nothing, This Miſtake 
made their Arguments bear up with a more 
negligent Romantick ſort of Bravery, than 
otherwiſe they would have done. But Re- 
ligion, which gives usa ProſpeQ of Horror 
beyond the Grave, ſhould make us careful 
how. we go thither. Life was given for 
noble Purpoſes; and therefore we muſt not 
| part with it Fooliſhly, It muſt not be 
thrown up in aPet, nor ſacrificed toa Qu 
| re 
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rel, nor whined away in Love. Pride,and 
Paſſion,and Diſcontent, are C_— Diſ- 
eaſes to dye of, We are Liſted under Pro- 
vidence, and muſt wait till the Diſcharge 
comes. To Deſert our Colours will be of 
more than mortal Conſequence. He that 

oes into the other World before he his ſent 

r, will meet with no good Welcome. 
Oan the other fide, a Man-may be too back- 
ward, as wellas too forward, in Reſigning. 
Life may be overvalued, as well as other 
Things; and he that buys it at the Expence 
of Duty, purchaſes toodear. Some People 
ſeem reſolved to Spin ont Life as long as 
they can: They are for going totheutmoſt 
Extent of Nature : And will not venture a 
fiogle Pulſe upon any Conſideration. But 
to dote upon Breathing (for'tis little more ) 
at this rate, is to turn Slave to all Sorts of 
Meaneſs and Vice. Fright ſuch a one but 
with the Fear of Death, and you may make 
him ſay or do what you pleaſe, though ne- 
ver ſo infamous or ridiculous. And if his 
Cowardize is not tryed thus far, yet this 
Lean Principle will be ſureto keep him Ser- 
vile and Infignificant, He will never Touch 
at a'great Propoſal ; nor run any generous 
Hazards for his Friends or Country. And 
1$ it worth ones while thus to value Life, 
above the Ends and Purpoſes of Living ? 
The Reſolution of Pompey was much _ 
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World, than aſham'd on't. Not that there is 
a perfe&t Indifferency required, The Lawsof 
Self-preſervation, the long Acquaintance of 
Soul and Body, the untry'd Condition of 
a Separation, and Reſpe& to our Friends, 
are {ufficient reaſons not v0 turn our Backs 
upon Life out of an Humour. The very 
uneaſineſs of taking Leave, is a fair excuſe 
to ſtay, when it may be done Handſomly : 
For No-body is bound to put himſelf to 
pain to no purpoſe. Now *tis odds but 
that there will be a Pang at Parting. For 
though a man is born into this World with 
his Mothers Labour, yet 'tis his own that 
muſt carry him to the other. Beſides, He 
that does not go off with a good Conſcience, 
muſt expe& a very bad Reception. This 
Conſideration was overlooked þy moſt of 
the Heathen Philoſophers. They thought 
Annihilztion was the hardeſt of the Caſe. 
That Death would make a Man Ceſar «ut 
Nulus, Happy or Nothing, This Miſtake 
made their Arguments bear up with a more 
negligent Romantick ſort of Bravery, than 
otherwiſe they would have done. But Re- 
ligion, which gives usa Proſpe& of Horror 
beyond the Grave, ſhould make us careful 
how. we go thither. Life was given for 
noble Purpoſes ; and therefore we muſt not 
part with it Fooliſhly, It muſt not be 
thrown up in aPet, nor ſacrificed toa Quit: 
| re 
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rel, nor whined away in Love. Pride,and 
Paſſion,and Diſcontent, are —_— Diſ- 
caſes to dye of, We are Liſted under Pro- 
vidence, and muſt wait till the Diſcharge 
comes. To Deſert our Colours will be of 
more than mortal Conſequence. He that 

oes into the other World before he his ſent 

r, will meet with no good Welcome. 
Oan the other fide, a Man may be too back- 
ward, as wellas tooforward, inReſigning. 
Life may be overvalued, as well as other 
Things; and he that buys it at the Expence 
of Duty, purchaſes toodear. Some People 
ſeem reſolved to Spin ont Life as long as 
they can: They are for going tothe utmoſt 
Extent of Nature : And will not venture a 
fingle Pulſe upon any Conſideration. But 
to dote upon Breathing (for'tis little more ) 
at this rate, is to turn Slave to all Sorts of 
Meaneſs and Vice. Fright ſuch a one but 
with the Fear of Death, and you may make 
him ſay or do what you pleaſe, though ne- 
ver ſo infamous or ridiculous. And if his 
Cowardize is not tryed thus far, yet this 
Lean Principle will be ſureto keep him Ser- 
vile and Infignificant, He will never Touch 
at a'great Propoſal ; nor run any generous 
Hazards for his Friends or Country. And 
1$ it worth ones while thus to value Life, 
above the Ends and Purpoſes of Living ? 
The Reſolution of Pompey was much _— 
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becoming # who when he was diſſwaded 
from embarking becauſe the Weather was 
te\npeſtyous , replied very handſomely, 
Genilanen, meke no more Words ont. My 
Voyage is neceſſary, my Life is not (0. 

The true Eſtimate of Beiog is not to be 
taizan from Age, but Action. A Man, as 
he manageshimſelf, may dye Old at Thir- 
ty, and 18 Child at Fourſcore. To nurſe 

the ' vital Flame as long as the Matter 
will laſt, is not always good Husbandry, 
'Fis much better to cover it with an Extin 
&aiſber of Honour, than let it conſume till 
1t burns Blew, and lies Agonizing within 
the Socket; and at length goes out in no 
Pexfwne. If the Sun were not to riſe again, 
methinks it would look bigger for him to 
tumble from the Sky at Noon, with all his 
Light and Heat abouc him, than to gain a 
Covrle of four or five Hours, only to Lan- 
guiſh-and Decline 1n. 

When a-'noble Occaſion preſents 3 An 
Occaſion that will bear a cool Debate, and 
andthe Teſt of Reaſon, and may þe plea- 
ded to Advantage 'in the other World ; 
When a Man is called upon to offer up 
himſelfto bis Conſcience, and to Reſign to 
Juſtice and Trath: In ſuchia Caſe, one 
would think, he ſhould be ſofar from avoid- 
ingthe Liſts,that hc ſhould ratherEnter with 
Inelination, and thank God for the Honour 


of 
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of the Opportunity. He ſhould then be 
more ſolicitous about his Behaviour than 
his Life. Then, 

Fortem poſce- animum mortis terrore 

Ccarentem. 

Let him pray for Reſolution to aft up 
to the Height of the Occaſion, That he 
may diſcover nothing of Meaneſs, or Diſ- 
order ; nothing that may diſcredit the 


Cauſe, tarniſh the Glory, and weaken the 


Example of the Suffering. Thereare ſome 
Opportunities of going out of the World, 
which are very well worth ones while 
to come in for, The laſt Att of Life, is 
ſometimes like the laſt Number in a , Sum, 
Ten times greater than all the reſt. To lj 

the Market whea weare thus fairly offer's, 
is great Imprudence: Eſpecially confider- 
ing we muſt part with the Thing after- 
wards for Leſs. But is it not a ſad Thing 
to fall thus plumb into the Grave ? Tobe 
well one Minute, and dead the next 2 Not 
at all! It we are prepared, the ſhorter the 
Voyage is, the better. Is it not more eli- 
gible to come lg with a ſmooth Gale, than 
to be toſſed at Sea with a Storm, and then 
thrown a Shore when the Veſſel is wrack'd? 
I it ſo deſirable a Condition torun through 
along Courſe of Pain, to cooſume by lo- 
cbes, and loſe ones Blood by Drops? A 
Death-bead Figure is certainly the moſt 
humbling 
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humbling Sight in the World. To Ser in 
fo dark a Cloud, and to go off with 
Languor, Convulſions, and-Deformity, is 
a terrible Rebuke to the Dignity of Hu- 
mane Nature. Beſides, People are fright- 
ed by Phantoms of their own raiſing, and 
impoſed on by Words and Things ill joyned 
together. A:Natural Death is generally the 
moſt Yiolewt. An Executioner does the Bu- 
ſineſs more gently than a Diſeaſe. He that 
can conquer his Imagination, may poſſibly 
dye caſter of a Faggot than of a Fever. And 
had better chuſe to have the Fire kindled 
without, than within him. . 

To ſay Fleſh and Blood cannot be recon- 
ciled to this, is a Miſtake. People have 


ſometimes. too much” Courage this way : 


How often' does Revenge, and Poverty,and 
Diſappointment , make Men force their 
Paſlage into the other State ? A Slave has 
Stomach enough to kill himſelf; And he 
that is not Maſter of his Liberty, will be 
Maſter of his Life. There is no Age nor 
Sex, no Paſſion or Condition, ſo diſpirited 
and low, but aftords Inſtances of the'Con- 
tempt of Death. The old-Goths, from 
whence the Saxons are' probably Deſcen- 
ded, were ſo hardy, that it was part of 
their Diſcipline and rr to ſcorn their 
Lives.-if they were afraid of any Thing, it 
was of dying in their Beds. . 

| a 
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In Alexander s Time, [the lydien Philo- 
ſophers, ' when they were weary of Living, 
uſed to lye down upontheir Funeral Pile, 
without any viſible Concern. And.aftet- 
wards, about the. Reign of Adrran; i Lycian 
mentions one Peregrinws; who fump'd into 
a fiery Furnace at the Olympick Games, 
only to ſhew the Company. how (far his 
Vanity could carry him. At this day; the 
Heathen Women under the Mogal,; offer 
themſelves to the Flames at the Death of 
their Husbands. *Tis true, the - Mahnme» 
taxs won't always let them have their Will - 
But they think they are hatdly dealt with, 
when refuſed ; and make all the Intereſt 
they have for the Honour. EK need not 
mention the Primitive Chriſtians5 whoſe 
Fortitude was both General and Extraordt- 
nary. Inſomuch that La#antizs; \fng o- 
thers, obſerve, 'That the-Womenand Sil: 
dren{did not ſhew the leaft Signs of Com- 
plainr, either in Looks, Voice, or. Motion, 
when they ſeemed'to lye under the Extre- 
mity of” Torture. - But it mayberephed, 
and-that truly,” Thar Theſe were ſupported 
by ſupernararal Strength. However, the 
former Inſtances may tuffice to'ſhew, That 
there is a Greatneſs in humane: Nature not 
tobe over-awed'by. Death. ' The way to 


 be-pofſeſs'd of this/Quality -to- purpple, :is 


to live well;/'':'Fhere is noſuch Bravery as 
D that 
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that of a good Chriſtian. He that can 
look the other World in the Face, needs 
fear nothing. But as for the Courage of 
Bullys and Town-Sparks, who are ſo hardy 
as to riſque Body and Soul, upon a point 
of pretended Honour, There 1s no Lan- 
guage can reach their Extravagance. They 
are diftewpered beyond the Lunacy of 
Bedlam, and ſhould be taken care of ac- 


cordingly. 


OF THE 


SPLEEN. 


T*: Spleen is oftentimes nothing but 


— 


aniccand exceptious Temper, which 

+ takes check at every little Diſap- 
pointment. . A TioQure of Conceit, will 
wake a Man fſubjet to this Diſtemper. 
Thoſe who over value their Pretenſions are 
apt,upon every little Occaſion,to think they 
are ill uſed. That Quality ſhould grow thus 
cheap and Merit be thus over-look'd! Who 
could have imagined People ſo ſtrangely -ſtu- 
pid and unacknowledging ? Well ! T'lLlock 
up my:Face, and draw in my good Hu- 
mour, and- do my ſelf the Juſtice of a pri- 
7 yate 
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vate Reſentment. Theſe Expoftulations in 
Words would be ridicalous, and therefore 
they are ſuppreſled ; but rhey ſeem to be 
the Thoughts of ſome Perſons. You need 
not provoke their Spirits by Outrages, ei- 
ther in Fame or Fortune, or by any Injury 
of a greater Size. A careleſs Geſture, a 
Word, or a Look, is enough to Diſconcert 
them. Such a ſuppoſed Negle&, ſpreads 
a Gloomineſs upon their Humour, and 
makes them grow ſullen and unconverſa- 
ble. And when they are diſturbed only 
by theirown Weakneſs, and doing Penance 
for their Vanity, they lay the Fault upon 
their Conſtitution. 

'Tis commonly ſaid the Spleen is a W:/e 
Diſeaſe, which 1 believe makes ſome fond 
of catching it. *Tispoſſible it may be the 
only Symptom of Senſe they have about 
them. Bur if a Man can ſhow his Under- 
ſtanding no better way, than by troubling 
himſelt and che Company, let him e'en 
pretend to it no longer 3 but rather make 
it his Buſineſs to be a Fool. However, it 
muſt be granted that theſe Fits of Chagrin 
proceed ſometimes from natural Caules. 
The Fumesof Indigeſtion, inſenfible Abate-« 
ments of Health, ſudden Changes of Wea- 
ther, affeQ the Brain, though they make 
no ſenſible Impreſſion elſewhere. This dt- 
fturbs the Imagination, and gives a new 
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and melancholy Complexion to the Appea- 
rances of Things. Wiſe Thinking and good 
Humour, unleſs People look to it, are pre- 
carious Advantages; a Cloud is enough to 
over-caſt them ; they riſe and fall with the 
Mercury in the Veather-glaſs. Some Men 
can ſcarcely talk Sexſe, unleſs the Sun ſhines 
out. Underſtanding requires a kind Cli- 
mate, as well as Plants. And if a Man 
would make nice Remarks, he might al- 
moſt tell in what Latitude, Seaſon, and Cir- 
cumſtances, a Book was writ in, Gene- 
rally ſpeaking, Northern and Southern Wit 
differ almoſt as much as Fruits; by Conſe- 
quence, Summer and Winter muſt have a 
proportionable Influence. Owvidde Triſtibus 
has nothing of the Air of his Metamorphoſis; 
and Tully ofter'd to prove himſelf not de- 
preſſed by a Misfortune, by the Spirit he 
wrote with under it. | 
When outward Cauſes concur, the Idle, 
the Anxious, and the Unfortunate , are 
ſooneſt ſeized by this Infection. At ſuch a 
time, a Man ſhould awaken himſelf ; and 
immediately frrike off into Buſineſs, or 1n- 
nocent Diverſion. Next to Religion, there 
is nothing like a vigorous Mind. Reſolu- 
tion, and Spirit, willquickly repel the Ma- 
lignity, -and 'diſcuſs the Humonr. Now 
every one is. bound in Honour, as well as 
Fatereſt, to do his Beſt. Por to lye at the 
| Command 
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Command of {o many little Accidents, can 
be 'no pleaſing Diſcovery. To lole the 
Comforts of Life in a few Yapours, and to 
be ſmoaked and ſmorher<d out of ones Rea- 
ſon, are far from Circumſtances of Credit. 
What wiſe Man would bring the Night- 
mare upon his Fancy and conjure up A 
paritions to frighten himſelt 2 Who would 
double his Misfortunes, and ſpoil the habit 
of his Body and his Mind, it he could help 
it ? The Evils of Neceſlity are numerous 
enough, witho'it being multiplied by thoſe 
of Choice. 

And as the Spleen has great Inconve- 
niences, ſo the Pretence of it is a handſom 
Cover for many ImperfeCtions. Ir often 
hides a Man's Temper, and his Condition, 
from breaking out to Diſadvantage. For 
the Purpoſe : One Man 1s preſs'd with un- 
uſual Poverty, and looks, as he has reaſon, 
ſomewhat odly upon it. What makes 
this Alteration? 'Why his Blood isover-run 
with Melancholy; whereas if youexamine 
farther, you will find the Seat of the Di- 
ſtemper lies ia the Pocket, Another is ſe- 
verely mortified by ſome great Diſappoint- 
ment, but this muſt nor be owned : No. 
The Man is impregnable, he has his Mind 
in a String, but no body can command a 
Conſtitution, He that has difpirited him- 
ſelf by 'a Debauch, drank away his good 

3 Humour, 
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Humour, and it may be raiſed his Con- 
ſcience a little upon him, has this Pretence 
to guard againſt Cenſure : A civil Gueſſer 
will believe him Hypocoadriacal, andall is 
well. If heis fileat and unentertaining to 
a Viſiter, the Spleen is his Excuſe, and con- 
veys his Pride or Diſafte&ion out of Sight. . 
In ſhort, the Spleen does a great deal of Ser- 
vice in Converſation: It makes ill Nature 
aſs for il] Health, Dulneſs for Gravity, and 

gnorance for Reſervednels. | 
The way to prevent this Diſtemper, and 
cure it when it lies in the Mind, is not to 
be over ExpeFing. If we take it amiſs thar 
our Acquaintance are not always ready to 
ſolicit our Buſineſs, to ſtudy our Incli- 
vations, and to compliment our Humour, 
we are likely to have work enough. To 
look for ſo obliging a World as this comes 
to, is to milcalculate extreamly. When 
all's done, moſt People will love thermſelves 
beſt. Therefore we ſhould not be ſurpri- 
zed whea we ſee them prefer their own In- 
tereſt, break a Jeſt at our Colt, or raiſe 
themſelves by our Depreſſion. *Tis poflible 
they may only make Reprizals, and return 
ould own Ulage upon us. However 'tis good 
not to build coo much upon the Fairneſs of 
others. More eſpecially 5 thoſe who would 
be Eaſy, 'maſt not be Nice 1n trivial Mat- 
ters, nor inſiſt on Puactualities in Beha- 
| viour, 
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viour, nor be afflited at the Omiffion of 
alittle Ceremony. All People do not love 
to be tyed down to Forms, nor to walk in. 
Trammels. If a Man values Regard, he 
needs not ask the nn; he may give 
it himſelf if he pleaſes. Theſe Diſputes 
commonly diſorder none but Weak and 
Fantaſtick Minds, who have takena Surfeit 
of Proſperity: And fince God has ſent 
them no Croſſes, they are reſolved to 
make ſome out of their own Indiſcretion. 
To conclude : He that would live at Eaſe, 
ſhould always put the beſt Conſtruction 
on Buſineſs, and Converſation. He ſhould 
not ſuppoſe there was Malice, or Contempr, 
meant him in every Aftion he does nor 
underſtand, To interpret up to this Ri- 
gour, will make him often Miſtaken, and 
always upon the Fret: And is the way 
neither to be juſt to others, nor kind to 


himſelf. 
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Diu ot not 107) hirn 
\ Efte%is a conſciou3}-Ermptineſs, an 
| ' unfarisfied Capacity:: ;- [rt implies 
"Wart 'itr the very-Notion, and ſuppoſes 
the Abſence of' the Thing .deljred. - Was 
our Power equal roour Will, Delire would 
bea ſhort-lived Paſſion; irwould generally 
begin and end at a (ingle Thought, - For 
then we ſhould put our ſelves in Poſlel- 
ſion, at the firſt Sight, of whatever we be- 
lieved agreeable. Every intelligent Being, 
it its Force was not limited, would ſoon 
be Maſter . of all known PeteRtions. And 
as Deſires are the Conſeqence of Imper- 
feQtion , ſo 'tis likely they are naturally 
.enlivened to awaken our Induſtry, and 
make us purſue an Advantage. Did our 
Wiſhes keepa due Proportion to the Good- 
neſs 
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neſs of Things, and not mgunt-above the 
probability ot Succeſs,all were wellenough. 
But Menare'apt, to miſcalculate,, both upon 
the: /Valxe, ;and the Event : Andthen wrong 
Judgmeats,, and; viſionary Hopes,, always 
produce extrayagant Delires.. - And how 
gay ſoever: the. Fancy: may be; made this 
way, yet there. js/great reaſan for. Caution 
and Temper., To: Deſire with Eagerneſs is 
a. .beggarly Condition : It argues a keen 
Senſe of Want,, and makes the;Mind run 
ſrolling after foreign Objects,, and grow 
<lamorous and importunate. And he that 
begs hard, is-gither very poor, or very co- 
vetous, A wiſe Man ſhould be ſatisfied with 
himſelf, and live upon the Fund ot his own 
Sufficiency, He ſhould keep his Inclina- 
tions within the Compaſs of ;his Power, 
and wiſh himtelf always. juſt what he is. 
There is Freedom, andGreatneſs, and Phea- 
ſure, in ſuch a Management as this. But 
to ;over-look the Entertaiameat.. before 
him, and. languiſh for that which lies out 
-of+the way, ,is;fickly-and ſervike.,,, To ſay, 


1He, muſt have ſuch a Thing, .1s to ſay, he 


{muſt be aSlave,. It lays him at the. Mercy of 

Chance and, Homour, and makes his Hap- 
-pineſs precarigus.. /Now he that;cannorgive 
1bimſelf leave to beEaſy, will.hardly,ever be 
-fo.long together;. What a long Courſe of 
:Submiſſton and Attendance, muſt a Man 

run 
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run throngh when his Appetite preſcribes 
to him? Reſolving to purchaſe at any rate, 
is in effe& to ſend a Blank, to the Seler. Ir 
encourages him to draw up the Conditions 
at Pleaſure, and to riſe upon us at thedil- 
cretionof Avarice, or Il|-nature. If weex- 
amine theſe violent Purſuits, whe ſhall find 
they have more of Heat than Light in them, 
The ObjeQ is over-flouriſhed by the Fond- 
neſs of Imagination, which uſually paints 
beyond the Life, and ſticks in the out- 
ward Varniſh , without having cither 
Leiſure or Capacity to diſcover the Coarl- 
neſs underneath. How happy ſhould I be, 
crys one, if I had ſuch an Eſtate, ſuch a 
Place at Court, or Poſt in the Army? 
'Twould ſuit my Genius, and my Humour 
exattly. Give me but That, and I have 
done Wiſbiny for my Life time. You have 
it already, Ten times finer than *tis any 
whereelſe. Make much of your Imagina- 
tion, for you'll ſcarcely ever Pattern it. 
"Tis not poſſible to build up tothe Model of 
the Brain: Nature does not Furniſh ſo faſt as 
we cat Think. For oftentimesthe Scenes of 
Fancy are richer than thoſe of Creation. Gold 
ſhines no where fo glorioufly as in the 
Miſer's Head: And Ambition makes a 
Crown ſparkle, more than the Jewels of 
the Indies. Nothing Draws ſo finely as 


AﬀeQion': 'There muſt be ſome Colouring 
h extraordinary 
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extraordinary to juſtify the Ardour, and 
reconcile the Dotage to Senſe, And thus 
Things are often halt ſpoiled before they are 
gained, and grow cheap under Ule and Ex- 
perimenc. He that would reliſh Succeſs to 
purpoſe,ſhould keep his Paſſion cool,and his 
ExpeQation low ; and then *tis poſſible his 
Fortune might exceed his Fancy Now an Ad- 
vantage always riſes by ſurprize, and is 
almoſt doubled by being unlooked for. 
To go on, Thoſe who Defire too eagerly, 
generally Hope too faſt 3 'Tis natural to 
paſs from Wiſhing, to Believing. And thus 
their AﬀeQtions impoſe upon their Reaſon, 
put them upon expeCting Improbabilityes, 
and ſolay them opento Miſcarriages. Now 
Deſire and Deſpair when they are both at 
the height, are ſome of the ſtrongeſt Ingre- 
dients of Unhappineſs. He that gets a 
Fall upon the Speed, comes off well if he 
does break his Limbs. To miſs that which 
a Man ſets his Heart upon, puts his Fancy 
into a Feavourz it drinks up his Blood, and 
fires his Spirits, and throws him into all the 
poſtures of Impatience. Such a grating 
Diſappointment ſtupifies the Senſe, and 
{poyls the Palate, and makes the remain- 
ing SatisfaQion of Life flat and infipid. Like 
Children when we loſe our Favourite Play- 
Thing, we throw away the reſt in a Fit of 
Pettiſhneſs. We ſee therefore if we would 


play 
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play a ſafe Game, and keep Matters quiet 
at Home, we muſt engage with Temper, 
and: ſecure a Retreat, and not love any 
Thing without Reſerve,or Meaſure.Farther : 

' Strong Defires are commonly attended 
with Fears 'proportionable. The Man is 
kept waking, and ſolicitous : He ſtarts at 
the leaſt check in Motion; every Cloud 
over-caſts him with the Spleen ; and he is 
equally anxious both how to get and e- 
cure. . And--what can be expeRed in this 
Region of Irconftancy, where Accidents 
are-ſo numerous, where Hopes appear and 
vani{blike Phantoms, where neither Things 
nor- Perſons .continue the ſame Jong to- 
gether's 

; Beſides, Were ' there no. other Motive, 
dhe Shortneſs of our Sight ought to mode- 
rate our Afﬀe&ions, To wiſh ' violently 
for Things, unleſs we underſtood our ſelves 
and'them better, islike running 1a the Dark; 
a-\Man may tappen to jultlea Poſt, How: 
ever, the Hurry of the Purſuit will make 
burta ſhufling'Pace, and ſpoil the Graceful- 
nets.of the:Motion, Bur the Luſtre of- the 
:Surface!dazles the Senſe, and Tonceals the 
-more .mward: Detets People don't con- 


— 


hder that the: beſt! Metal is not without 


Alloy, and thar there are Spots in the Sun. 
'To this we:may add, That the Name of 
Mistortune isoftea miſapplied : There are 

(1 many 
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many Adventures would :P/ague more than 
Pleaſe, it they were driven Home. And 
yet when Men are reſcued from the Dan- 
ger of their own- Choice, they commonly 
want the Diſcretion to be either Eaſy or 
Thankful. But .let the Event be never fo 
lucky, the SatisfaQtion will wither, and the 
Appetite wear oft in Time. Diamonds 
grow dim, by being long look'd on: And 
Muſick may play till the Ears are almoſt 
grated. 

To proceed : Strong Deſtres are Tempta- 
tions to the Uſe of ill Means. In the Tu- 
mults of Paſſion, Reaſon is ſeldom heard. 
He that ,will -have a Thing, will have it, 
Right or Wrong.' When Coveroulneſsor 
Ambition are 1n their full Career,; there is 
no ſtopping them with Notions. Sz violan- 
dum eſt jus regnandi cauſa, violandum eſt, 
and there is an End. . Ahab could neither 
Eat nor. Drink, till he had- the YVirezard. 
And therefore &en left it to Fezebel's Con- 
{cience to put him in Poſſcthon. Andif 
the Purſuit were never {oinnocent, the Pur- 
chaſe is not 7azti: The Mind is over-pro- 
portioned to' the Advantages:of Life ; rhey 
will not hold out to the Length of Defire. 
And fince they are not bigenough to ſatisfy, 
they ſhould not he big enough to diflatisfy. 
Solomon tells us', All i but Vanity, and 
vexation of Spirit, And does any Manthink 
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to make more of the World than Solorzon ? 
Can he expeCt to command, or improve it 
farther than that wiſe and mighty Prince ? 
We do bur diſturb our Quiet, and miſpend 
our Thoughts, and make our ſelves Mean, 
by throwing away our Inclinations upon 
theſe Things. To make ſhort work on't : 
Let a Man Deſire to be Wiſe : And if he has 
this W:ſb, *tis likely he may ne'er be troubled 
with another. 


— — — 
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Friendſhip. 


DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN 
Philander and Sophroniws. 


Phil. g youare welcome to Town. Me- 
thinks 'tis almoſt an Ape ſince I 
aw youlaſt. 


Soph. Sir, Ithank you: I had been here 
{ſooner 
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ſooner at your ſervice, had I nat been de- 
tained by a Misfortune. 

Phil. I am ſorry for the Occaſion : Pray 
what is it ? 

Soph. Ihave loſt my old Friend,on whoſe , 
Acquaintance you have heard me value my 
ſelf ſo much. 

Phil. Is he dead ? That is a Misfortune 
indeed | He was a moſt admirable Perſon,by 
the Report of all that knew him, 

Soph. Yes, His CharaRer could ſcarcely be 
raiſed too much. Were I not well aſſured 
he: was removed to Advantage, I ſhould 
paſs my time extreamly Ill without him. 
But now 1 am almoſt aſhamed to Grieve, 
becauſe it looks more like Se/f-/ove, than 
Friendſhip. 

Phil. Truly to be ſorry a Friend is not 
with us, when he is better from us, is a 
Sign werate our Convenience higheſt ; and 
mourn more for the Living than the Dead. 
However, 'tis cuſtomary to do ſo; and it 
paſſes for AﬀeQtion well enough, and I be- 
lieve isſo in a leſs perfe&t Degree. 

Soph. I am.glad you have made me an Ex- 
cuſe; for I was carried off my Philoſophy a 
little at firſt, do whatl could. 

Phil. Be not concern'd. A Sigh or a Tear, 
juſt ar Parting, is natural and generous. 
But you have. quickly conquer'd che com- 
mon Infirmity, and reſign'd your ſelf to the 

Happineſs 
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Happineſs 'of your Friend. I'm confident; 
he that acquits himſelt ſo handſomly, muſt 
have ajuſt-[dea to form his PraQtice: And | 
heartily wiſh you would pleaſe tolay it be- 
fore me. _ By 

Soph. You arerefolved'to treat People in 
Mourning with Ceremony. I thank you 
for your Civility , arid for propoſing; ſo 
agreeable a Sabjed, Were I qualified tode: 
ſcribe the Offices of Friendſhip, none could 
undertake it more willingly. Such an Em- 
ployment would affe& me-to that Degree, 
that I ſhould almoſt fancy my Friend Alive 
again. 'But'I'think I had better decline 
che Taskxhan injure the Argument. How- 
ever, if you pleaſe ro aſſiſt, -and ſet me In: 
I will endeavour to recollc&t my. ſelf for a 
ſhorr Conference, as wellas I can, 

Phil. 'T6'begin then, ſince you will have 
it ſo. I remember tis a famous Saying in 
Ariſtotle, 'T hat he who is pleard with Solitude 
- be either a wila Beaſt, or a God. This 
Sentence, though it favours what weare 
upon 1in the Application, yet merhinks tt-15 
a ſtrange Paradox in the Poſition. ' -But for 
the Credit 'of the Author; if ht can be 
made ſerviceable, -I ſhould be glad to lee 
LES WT | 
Soph, | confeſs it looks ſomewhat ſarpri: 
zing at firſt Sight; that Twoduch different 
Natures ſhould agree in any Diſpoſition, or 
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Branch of Life. But with Submiffion, the 
Saying carrys a very fignificant Meaning : 
And imports, That thoſe Beings who can 
live without a Sociable Correſpondence,are 
extraordinary either in their DefeFs, or Per- 
feFions. They muſt be under the Standard 
of humane Nature, or above it: And have 
ſomething that is either Savage, or Divine, 
in their Compoſition. The brſt is not ge- 
nerous enough to reliſh ſuch a Communi- 
cation; the other is above the Ule of it. 
That humane Friendſhips are partly foun- 
dedupon the Wants and ImperfeQions of 
Nature, may be ſaid without Diſparage- 
ment to ſonoble a Relation. A Man has not 
every thing growing upon his own Soy/,and 
therefore is willing to Barter with his 
Neighbour. 
when *tis managed with Frankneſs and Fi- 
delity, excites native Generolity, and im- 
proves into Confidence and Aﬀection. But 
God is all Things to himſelt : He needs no 
foreign Commerce to turniſh his Happineſs. 
And as he cannot receive an Advantage, ſo 
neither does his Satisfattioa depend upon 
g1v1ng one. 

Phil. As to what you remark upon the 
Divine Nature,I agree with you. But for the 
reſt, if it is the Author's Meaning, I am 
not over-fond of it. To derive Friendſhip 
from Indigence, is in my Opinion to mi- 
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ſtake its Original, and afſign it too mean an 
ExtraCtion. Inclination, and Eſteem, and 
Generolity, ſeem more creditableand likely 
Cauſes of ſo noble a Production.'Tis Worth, 
and Bravery, and good Humour, which 
engages one vertuous Perſon to another, 
Theſe Qualities excite Admiration, and 
Admiration improves into Love, and Love 
proceeds tolntimacy and Union. And all 
this, without any little ExpeQations of Ad- 
vantage. To give Intereſt a Sharein Friend- 
ſhip, 15in effeCt to ſell it by Inch of Candle. 
He that Bids moſt ſhall have it. And when 
*tis thus mercenary, there is no depending 
on't. "Twill be always Shifting from one 
Point to another, and deſert upon Danger 
and Diſtreſs; and when a Man has moſt 
need of his Friend, he may go look him. 
Soph. Don't mittake me. 1 am far from 
giving Intereſt the Aſcendant. I would 
have Honour and [nclination manage the 
Afﬀair, over-rule the Choice, and govern 
in the Progreſs. Butafter all, I mult fay a 
ProſpeR of Advantage may come under a 
lower Conſideration, without doing either 
Damage or Diſcredit. For why ſhould not 
a juſt Regard beallow'd to that which bet- 
ters my Condition? The Appearance of 
Good moves the Will by natural Neceſlity : 
And that which excites Deſire, will havea 
Weight in Conſultation, and helpto deter- 
mine for the Deſign. Phil. 
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Phil. If Profit is at all concern'd. I won. 
der thoſe who have leaſt need of it, and ſeem 
moſt above it, ſhould be moſt forward to 
engage? Are not the greateſt Men often- 
times ſtrongly difpos'd tor Friendſhip ? Do 
they not invite Fairly to it, and reward it 
Liberally ? To give an Inſtance : What oc- 
cafion had Lelius and Africanus for Afi- 
ſtance ? Perſons of their Fortune and Qua- 
lity could well have ſtood upon their own 
Legs, and needed not to lay :n for Counte- 
nance and Support: And yet none cloſed 
more heartily, or carried their Friendſhip 
to a nobler Height, 

Soph. Under favour, Great Men want 
_—_— as wellas others, and wiſe Men 
will provide ther. Bur allowing your In- 
ſtance: I grant you Money, or ProteCtion, 
may not be alway projected 1a Friendſhip. 
A Man may engage to entertain himſelf 
with a wiſe and agreeable Acquaintance. 
Now Pleaſure is an Intereſtof the higheſt 
kind, *'Tis the laſt End of Aeon and De- 
fire. Why does any Man take Pains, but 
to live eaſier cither in his Mind, or ſome 
way elſe ? Why is he fond of Wealth, of 
Power, or Company, but only to pleaſe 
himſelf 2 Now 'tis almoſt impoſſible to live 
pleaſantly without Friendſhip. Humane Na- 
ture is imperfet. It has not Fund enough 
to furniſh out a Solitary Life. Paradiſe, 
E 2 barr'd 
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barr'd from all commerce, would be in- 
ſupportable,and makea Man run mad with 
his Happineſs. But without a Friend a Man 
is almoſtalone in Company. Reſerve, and 
Suſpicion , and guarding againſt Miſcon- 
ſtruction, cramp the Freedom of Strangers, 
and dilute the Entertainment. I may add, 
that Vertue it ſelf is not ſufficient to at- 
tain its End ſingle, A good Man often 
wants an Aſſiſtant to direCt his Judgment, 
and quicken his Induſtry, and fortify his 
Spirits. Inſomuch that the very Inclina- 
tion to an intimate Correſpondence, ſeems 
contrived for Advantage. 

Phil. AsTtake it, a Friend is called, Alter 
Idem, From whence I conclude the Mo- 
tives to Friendſhip and Selt-love ſhould be 
the ſame. Now a Man does not expe to 
make a Penny of himſelf. Tis not the 
Proſpe& of Reward which makes bim at- 
ftefted to his Perſon, but fark Love and 
KRzjndneſs. And how then can we be juſt to 
the Relation we are treating, unleſs our 
Inclinations go upon the ſame generous 
Ground. 

Soph. With Submiſhon, your ObjeCtion 
goes upon a Miſtake, For there is a great 
deal of Intereſt in Se/f- love, A Man is con- 
{iderably paid for his Pains. The Caſe ſtands 
thus. Every one is more intimately ſen(1- 
ble of Pleaſure or Pai», in his own wy How 
than 
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than in that of another. For this reaſon 
he will find himielt extreamly concerned to 
cheriſh that, which entertains him ſo well. 
And unleſs he takes care, will give him the 
greateſt Diſturbance. Now Intereſt lies 0n- 
ly in a Proportion of Loſs, or Gain : And 
where theſe run higheſt,as they doatHome, 
Intereſt is moſt concern'd. From whence 
it follows, That Se/f-love, is one of the moſt 
Mercenary Ations in Nature. 
Phil. *Tis the firſt time I have heard ſo, 
I perceive you arereſolved to ſtick to your 
point of Intereſt : Burſince you have allow- 
ed it ſo moderate a Share, refined the No- 
tion, and correQed the Malignity, I ſhall 
een let it paſs. And before we goany far- 
ther, give me leave to add, That Confor- 
mity of Judgment and Temper, ſeemsno in- 
conſiderable Motive to begin a Friendſhip. 
Soph. Right. A Reſemblancein Humour 
or Opinion, a Fancy for the ſame Buſineſs or 
Diverſion, is oftentimesa Ground of Aﬀec- 
tion : Mea love to fee their Thoughts and 
Inclinations approved. This confirms them 
in the good Opinion of themſelves : And 
therefore they ſeldom fail of being grate- 
ful to the Occalion. Nature, like Noifſu, 
is _—_ Taken withits own RefleCtion. 
A Contormity of Opinion and Defire, looks 
like a Multiplication of ones Self, A Man 
ſees his own Being, as it were,doubled arid* 
E 3 extended 
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extended in his Friend; and then 'tis no 
wonder if he loves him. 

Phil. Ithink now, we may have accoun- 
ted for the Riſe of Friendſhip; I wiſh you 
would run over the Means of Cultivating 
and Preſerving it, the Extent of the Offices, 
and the Advantages of the Re/atiow, For 
now I have you engaged, I ſhall leave you 
to your ſelf. 

Soph. Then briefly to obſerve your Order. 
There goes a great many Qualifications to 
the compleating this Relation. There is no 
{mall Share of Honour,and Conſcience,and 
Sufficiency, required. There will be Occa- 
ſion for Largeneſs of Mind, and Agreable- 
neſs of Temper. For Prudence of Beha- 
viour; for Courage and Conſtancy ; for 
Freedom from Pafſion, and Self-conceit. A 
Man that's fit to make a Friend of, muſt 
have Condu& to manage the Engagement, 
and Reſolution to maintain it. He muſt 
uſe Freedom: without Roughneſs, and Ob- 
lige withaut Defign.Cowardiſe will betray 
Friendſhip, and Coverouſneſs will ſtarve it, 
Folly will be nauſeous, Paſſion 1s apt to 
ruffle, and Pride will fly out into Contume- 
ly and Neglet. Pride'is ſo unſociable a 
Vice, and does all Things with ſo ill 2 
Grace, that there is no cloſing with 1t. 
A. proud Man wall be ſure to challenge 
mere. than: belopgs to him. You mult ex- 
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pe& him ſtiff in his Converſation, fulſom 
in Commending himſelf, and bitter in his 
Reproofs. ?*Tis well if his Favoursare not 
turn'd into Injury and Afﬀront; ſpoiled ei- 
ther by the Contempruous way of doing,or 
by upbraiding after they are done. Such 
Behaviour as rhis frights away Friendſhip, 
and makes it ſtand oft in Diſlike and Aver- 
fion, Friendſhip, though not nice and ex- 
ceptious, yet muſt not be coarſely treated, 
nor uſed with Diſtance or Diſdain. A Cor- 
reſpondence managed at this Rate, may be 
ſupported by Necethity, but never by incli- 
nation, The Man may be kept for ſome 
time, but the Friend is loſt. Friendſhip, to 
make it true, muſt have Beavty as well as 
Strength : Charms to endear, as well as 
Power to ſupply. An obliging Air is a eir- 
cumſtanceoft great Moment. "lis a good 
Sign of a benevolent Mind, which to Gek 
properly gives the whole value to a Cour- 
teſy. To improve the Relation, there mult 
be a Willingneſs to receive a Kindneſs, as 
well as to do one. He who always re- 
fuſes, taxes the Profferer with Indiſcretion, 
and declares his Afiſtance needleſs. 

An inoffenfive Pleaſantneſs is another 
good Quality for the ſame purpoſe. This 
Talent enlivens Converſation, and relieves 
Melancholy, and conveys Advice with bet- 
ter Snccels than naked Reprehenfion. This 
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guilding of the Pill, reconciles the Palat to 
the Preſcription, withoyt weakening the 
Force of the Ingredients. And he that can 
cure by Recreation, and make Pleaſure the 
Vehicle of Health, is a DoJor at it in good 
Earneſt. 

Pk:l. Spare me a Word, or I ſhall loſe 
the Opportunity of a Queſtion. *Tis ſaid, 
That t riendſhipeither finds People equal,or 
makes them ſo: Do you think it ſo much 
a Leveller as this comes to ? 

Scph. No. Thereis no more neceſſity for 
an Equality of Condition, than that their 
Knowledg, or Stature, ſhould be of the ſame 
Proportion. I confeſs where the Difference 
is conſiderable, the invitation muſt be the 
fairer. A Man muſt ſtoop his hand for his 
Friend, and raiſe him up towards his own 
Ground. The Advantage muſt be laid 
aſleep. There muſt be nochallenge of Su- 
periority, or diſcountenancing of Freedom, 
on the one hand : Nothing of Envy, or 
Repining,, on the other. In my Opinion 
Diſparity in Age, ſeems a greater Obſtacle 
20 an intimateFrieadſhipthan inequality of 
Fortune, For the Humours, Buſineſs, and 
Diverſions, of young and old Men, are ge- 
nerally very ditferent. So that if they uſe 
2 full Freedom, and let their Inclinations 
ſtrike our, they willdiſpleaſe; if they balk 
them, they'll be uneaſy. Beſides, the = 
Caſio: 
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caſion of theſe different Thoughts, is not 
to be removed. A wealthy Perſon may 
cure the lndigence of his Friend, and make 
him as Rich as himſelf, if he pleaſes. But 
Age and Youth cannot be made over, or 
adjuſted. Nothing but Time can take away 
Years, or give them. However, this Im- 
pediment does not always take place : So- 
crates and Alcibiades may ſerve for an In- 
ſtance. And old Lelizs profeſies he had 
an extrordinary Kindneſs tor ſeveral young 
People. 

Phil. Now if you pleaſe to the Extent of 
the Office How far is a Man obliged to 
ſerve his Friend ? 

Soph. As far as he is able, and the In- 
tereſt of the other requires it. As far as Op» 
portunity, Diſcretion, and former Prein- 
gagements will give leave. To Break upon 
the Score of Danger, or Expence, is to be 
mean and narrow Spirited. Provided al- 
ways the Aſſiſtance may be given without 
undoing a Man, or prejudice to a third 
Perſon ; without Violations of Conſcience, 
or Honour. Where the Thing is unlawful, 
we muſt neither Ask, nor Comply: All Im- 
portunities againſt Juſtice, are Feveriſh De- 
fires,and not to be gratified. Where Vertue is 
not madethe Meaſure ofa Correſpondence, 
*tiS no better than that of Thieves and Py- 
rats. Tis a ſcandalous Excuſe to ſay, | 
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murther*d a Man, or betray'd my Country, 


| at the Inſtance of a Friend. When Princi- | 


ples and Duty lie thus at the Mercy of a 
little Ceremony, we are likely to have a 
good Time on't! He that would engageme 
unwarrantably, takes mefor an ill Perſon. 
His Motiory is an Afront, and I ought to 
renounce him for the Injury of his Opi- 
nion: 

- Phil. I am perfeQly of your Mind ; and 
{ſhall go on ro another Queſtion. Is it fair 
to conceal any Thing from a Friend? Or 
muſt the Communication be entire, and 
without Limitation? Are not Secrets in 
Reſerve, ungenerous Suſpitions ; and in- 
— "4 with the Confidencesof Friend- 

iþ/> 

Soph. 'Tis poſſible ſome People have 
ſtrain'd- Courteſy in this point: And made 
ther good Nature over-ballance their Cau- 
tion. My Anſwer, fince you are pleaſed to 
ask- it; 15' This : Whatever my Friend 15 
concerned” to-know, I ought to: acquaint 
him: with;-4nd ſtand the hazard: of the Di(- 
covery. [But in' other Caſes, a Man may | 
be allowed' to'ketp a Corner of his-Sonl to 
himſelf; - While the Secret is lodged at 
Home, /it cat never hurt me. For 'tiscer- 
tain I ſhall always'be true to my own In- 
tereſt, and have a'Kindnefs' for” my felt: 
But Icannot- fo well Enſure oo 
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of another. And why then ſhould I put 
my ſelf in his Power to no Purpoſe ? 

To diſpatch the whole Point. As far 
as Prudence and Juſtice will permit , we 
ought touſe a Friend with all the Frankneſs 
and Generoſity imaginable. There mnſt be 
no ſtinting of Inclination, no computing 
upon Favours, for fear we ſhould do more 
than we receive. Thisisto State Acconnts, 
and looks more like Merchandize than 
Friend(hip. ExaQtneſs, and Management, 


' and: Obſervation, is a Sign of Indifferency 


and Diſtruſt, It may do well enough a- 
mong Strangers, but a Friead ſhould be 
treated at a nobler Rate ; and uſed with 
more Confidence and AﬀeQtion. We ſhould 
examine his Occaſions, and prevent his De- 
fires, and ſcarce give him time to think he 
wanted an Aſſiſtance. A Forwardneſs toob- 
lige, is a great Grace upon a Kindneſs, and 
doubles the intrinfick Worth. In theſe 
Caſes, that which is done with Pleaſure, 1s 
always received ſo. 

To pals on to the Advantages of Friend- 
ſhip: Now theſeare ſo noble, and ſo neceſ- 
ſary, that Empire it ſelf is inſipid withour 
it. Auguſtus, and Tiberivs, had Loftineſs 
enough in their- Temper, and affected ro 
make a Sovereign Figure ; and had their 
Nature been more independent , would 
have liked a Solitary Pride very well. _ 
tnis 
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this diſtance would not do their Buſineſs, 


They were glad to part with the Singula- | * 


rity of their State in ſome Meaſure; to lay 
their Majeſty aſide, and to purchaſe Free- 
dom and Familiarity at the Expence of Pre- 
rogative. . Where they ſaw the Diſpoſition 
agreable, they made no Scruple to raiſe 
mean Subjeats to the higheſt Honours, to 
qualify them for Intimacy and Converſa- 
tion. They found the SatisfaQions of Great- 
neſs imperfet, without the Additions of 
Friendſhip. They thought themſelves un- * 
ſafe without the Supports of Truſt, and un- | 
ealy without the Permiffions of Freedom. 
To appear in their Robes always, would be 
a troubleſome Piece of State. Unleſs they 
can be contented with the Happineſs of a 
Pageant, they muſt to ſome Perſons at leaſt 
condeſcend to the Habit, and wear the Hu- 
mour ofother Mortals. 

Tis ſomewhat Remarkable what Com- 
mines obſerves of Charles Duke of Burgun- 
dy : Thi: Prince was fo very reſerv'd, that 
he would impart his Secrets to No-body 3 
eſpecially'thoſe which troubled him moft. 
Whereupon the Hiſtorian tells us , That 
this Cloſeneſs did Impair, and a little Periſh 
his UnderHanding,  Pompey's Ambition was 
as great as Ceſar's3 hit :Projett. was the 
fame, bur his Over-reſervedneſs undid him. 
He might bave been Maſter.of the Enter- 

Prize 
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' prze before Ceſar's Competition : But he 
| was ſo Myſterious, that his Party knew not 


what he would be at. And their having 
no Aim to dire& and proportion their Aſſh- 
ſtance, was the Cauſe of his Miſcarriage. 
Buc beſides the Diſappointments attending 
this Humour, the Uneafineſs of it muſt be 
almoſt inſupportable z eſpecialy to thoſe 
who are in Buſineſs, or Trouble. Thoſe 
who have no Friend to diſcharge their 
Cares, and their Grievances upon, are (if 
one may uſe ſo hardy an Expreſſion ) a Sort 
of Cannibal; to themſelves, and prey upon 
their own Vitals. A ſwelling Diſcontent 
is apt to Suffocate and Strangle, without 
Paſſage. Whereas thoſe who live within 
the Communication of Friendſhip, have a 
Vent for their Misfortunes, They may 
ſafely go to the Bottom of the Matter, re- 
port the niceſt Caſe, and expoſe the affec- 
ted Part to Cure and Compaſſion. Friend- 
ſhip has a noble EffeQ upon all Accidents 
and Conditions: It relieves our Cares, 
raiſes our Hopes, and abates our Fears. It 
doubles our Joys, and divides our Griefs. 
A Friend who relates his Succeſs, talks him- 
ſelf into a new Pleaſure. And by opening 
his Misfortunes,leaves part of them behind 
him. Friendſhip, like ſome univerſal Me- 
dicine, works contrary ways, but always 
to the Benefit of Nature. And as the Union 
of 
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of Bodies fortifies the Action at Home, and 
weakens the Imprefſionsof Yiolence.ſo there 
is a proportionable Improvement from the 
Union of Minds. 

Neither is Friendſhip only ſerviceabl: 
to heighten our Pleaſures, and compo: 
our Paſtions. "Tis likewiſe of Sovereign Ul: 
to the Underſtanding. The Benefit of Con. 
verſation, if there was nothing elle in it, 
would be no incon{iderable Improvement, 
Diſcourſe ( without Enthuſiaſm ) creates | 
Light within us, and diſpels the Gloom and 
Coafuſion of the Mind. A Man by tumb- 
ling his Thoughts, and forming them into 
Exprefſiogs, gives them anew kind of Fer- 
mentation ; which works them into a finer 
Body, and makes them much clearer than 
they were before. A Manis willing to (train 
a little for Eatertainmear,and to buy»1iſb tor 
Sigbt, and Approbation. The very Preſence 
of a Friend, ſeems toiniſpire with new Vigor. 
It raiſes Fancy, and reinforces Reaſon 3 and 
gives the ProduQtions of the Mind betrer | 
Colour and Proportion. Converſation is | 
like the Diſciplineof Drawing ont, and Mu- |. 
ering ; it acquaints a Man with his Forces, 
and makes them fitter for Service. Beſides, 
there are many awakening Hints and Ren- 
counters iQ Diſcourſe ; which like the Col- ' 
lifion of hard Bodies, make the Soul ftrike 
Fire, and the Imagination ſparkle : EffeQs 

not 
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not to be expeQted from a ſolitary Endea- 
vour. In a word, The Advantage of Con- 
verſation is ſuch, that for want of Com- 
pany a Man had better talk toa Poſt, than 
let his Thoughts lie Smoking and Smother- 
ing 1a his Head. | 
Another Advantage of Friendſhip, is the 
Opportunity of receiving good Advice: 
'Tis dangerous relying upon our own Opi- 
nion. AﬀeRion is apt to corrupt the Judg-" 
ment. Men, like falſe Glaſſes, generally 
repreſent their Complexion better than Na- 
ture has made it. And as they are likely 
to over-flouriſh their own Caſe, ſo their 
Flattery is hardeſt to be diſcoverd, For 
Whowould ſuſpe& ſuchTreachery at Home? 
Who would imagine his Reaſon ſuborn'd 
againſt his Intereſt, and that himſelf was 
guilty of putting Tricks upon himſelf? 
Now nothiog isſoeffeQtual to refcue a Man 
out of his own hands, as the plain Dealing 
of a Friend. For lnſtruQion from Books, 
ſtrikes the Imagination more faintly, than 
that which is delivered Viva voce. And 
obſerving reſembling Miſcarriagesin others, 
may miſlead us by the diſparity of the [n- 
ſtance. Beſides, People are not fond of 


ſearching after their own. Faults. To lie 
poring upon their ImperteQions, and De- 
formities, -is a dall Entertainment. A Man 


has no Pleaſure in proving that he has 
play'd 
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play'd the Fool : And therefore had rather 
go upon any other Diſcovery. Accordingly 
we may obſerve, That they whoare too Big, 
or too Wiſe, for Admonition, do a great 
many ill, unbecoming, and ridiculous 
Things. As for Buſineſs, the aſſiſtance of 
of a Friend is moſt uſeful; to form the 


Undertaking, and: ſecure the Steadineſs of ' * 


the Condutt. In matters of Moment, our 
Hopes and Fears are commonly ill ballan- 


ced. AManis apt to be too eagerly en- ' , 


gaped, to make juſt Remarks upon the 
Progreſs and Probability of Things. No- 
thing ſo proper as a judicious Friend in 
fuch a Caſe; to temper the Spirits, and 
moderate the Purſuit 5 To give the Signal 
for AQtion, to preſs the Advantage, and 
ſtrike the Critical Minute. 

Foreign Intelligence may have a Spy in 
ir, and therefore ſhould be cautiouſly re- 


ceived. Strangers (I call all ſuch excep- 


ting Friends) are often Deſigning in their 
Advice, and make a property of their C/;- 


ext, And though their Inclinations are | 


hearty, they may give wrong Meaſures,by 
miſtaking the Caſe. An old Friend has the 
whole Scheme in his Head. He knows the 
Conſtitution and the Diſeaſe, the Strength 
and the Humour of him he affiſts: What 
he can do, and what he can bear. And 


therefore none {o fit to preſcribe; to e 
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= re& the Enterprize, and ſecure the Main 
2 Chaxce. 


Farther : Frieadſhip is not confined to 


* the conſulting Part, it comes in likewiſe at 
* the Execution. Some Caſes are ſo nice 


> that a Man cannot appear in them himſelf, 
= but muſt leave the Soliciting wholly to his 


» 
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Friend. For the purpoſe: A Man cannot 
Recommend himſelf withour Vanity, nor 
Ask many times without uneafineſs. But 
a kind Proxy, will do Juſtice to his Merzes, 
and relieve his Modeſty, and effe&t his Bu- 
fineſs; and all without Trouble, Bluſhing, 
or [mputation, 

Theſe Conſiderations ought to make 
Friendſhip ſacred, and guard off all Injury 
and Miſunderſtanding. *Tis great Folly, 
as well as Injuſtice, to break oft ſo noble a 
Relation; eſpecially one which has ſtood 
the Teſt of a long Experience. For Friend- 
ſhip is one of rhole few Things which are 
the better for the Wearing. Alphonſuns the 
Wiſe, King of Aragon, tells us, That all the 
Acquiſitions and Purſuits of Men, excepting 
Four, were but Bambles;, 1. ec. old Wood 10 
Burn, old Wine to Drink, old Books to Read, 
and old Friends to Converſe with. 

To part with a tryed Friend without 
great Provocation, is unreaſonable Levity. 
It looks as if a Man's Spirits were turned 


Eager, and his good Humour worn our. 
Such 


— 
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Such Inconſtancy of Temper, ſeems to be 
govern'd by Caprice, and Curioſity ; and 
to turn more upon [ntereſt than Aﬀettion, 
Anambiguous Expreſſion, a little Chagrin, 
or a ſtart of Paſſion, is by no means enough 
to take leave upon. The beſt People can- 
not be always Even, Awake, and Eanter- 
taining. No Perſon performs at this rate 


of ExaQneſs, and therefore ſhould not re- | 


quire it. The Accidents of Life, the In- 
diſpoſitions of Health, the ImperfeCtions of 


— 


— 


Reaſon, ought to be allow'd for, A Para- 


diſiacal Temper is not to be expeRed from 
PoſtdiluwwianMortals. The bare inequality 
of rhe Seaſons, is enough to give one the 
Spleen. And therefore your ///andersought 
to bear with their Friends, more than thoſc 
that live upon the Continent, A Manthat 
would make the Beſt on't, muſt Live under 
the /fquator : And in that ſteady Climate, 
he may poſlibly find People always in the 
Humour, To beſerious : Nothing but plain 
Malevolence can juſtify Diſunion. Malevo- 
lence ſhewn either in a ſingle Outrage un- 
retratted, or in habitual I/-nature. Such 
Behaviour, I confeſs, is a notorious Breach 
of Articles; it ſtrikes at the Fundamen- 


tals, and makes a Correſpondence imprac-, 


ticable. 
When the Engagement proves thus un- 
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p and not tocometo an open Rupture. Let 
1, 2 the Acquaintance be decently buried; and 
A 2 the Flame rather Go out, than be Smother'd. 
\ | For as Cato well obſerves, though in the 
4 = Phraſeof a Taylor, Friendſhip ought not to 
<q : be Unrip'd, but Unſtitch'd. 
re | SPE 
(OM þ 
n- ; 
a. | SWF 
m 
; Popularity. 
ht | 1 
- | p Op«larity, is a Courting the Favour of : 
er [f the People by undue Practices, or for \& 
te, | 3 unwarantable Ends. By the People, I mean (7 
he {thoſe who are under the Government ot g 
in | © falſe Reaſoning, or vitiousInclinations, ler ® 
n. their Condition be what it will. The Po- 
n. pular Man's Deſigns are Power, Wealth, 
< © Reputation, or all cogether. He that 1s 
> conſcious how much his Vanity exceeds his 
n. © Force, andthat his Merit will never carry 
a ” up'to his Ambition; if he gets but a fa 
” ® vourable JunEture, and rifing Ground, to 
n. » Work he goes. Hepretends a great Con: 
;, 2 cern for his Country, and a more than or. 
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Profeſſions as theſe, when they are ſet off 
with ſomewhat of Gravity andFigure,cſpe- 
cally when they are recommended by a 
Treat, are very proper to diſpoſe an Au- 
dience to hear Reaſon. So that now he 
ventures to acquaint them v ith the Secret 
of their Privileges. That the People are 
the Original of Power : That Government 
is always convey'd with an Implication. of 
Truſt, and Reſervation: That Governours 
are only the Executors and Adminiſtrators 
of the Peoples Will : That in ſtrict Reaſon- 
ing, 'tis a nobler Prerogative to give a 
Crown than to wear it : That the Pomp of 
Princes is nothing but the Livery of the 
Subjeds Bounty ; and that the Greatneſs of 
their Wages,ought not to exempt them from 
the Condition of a Servant. This, with a 
little Flouriſh about Miſcarriagesand Arbi- 
trary Deſigns, is ſtrangely Taking. He 
that has ſuch a burning Zeal, ard ſprings 
ſuch mighty Diſcoveries, muſt needs bean 
admirable Patriot. What can a civil People 
do leſs than rclign themſelves up to his 
Condud, and preſent him with their Un- 
deriſtandings? 

To come from the State to the Church: 
Te that would be an Agreeable Eccleſiaſtick, 
muſt ſurvey the Poſture of "Things, exa- 
mine the Ballance of [xtereſis, and be well 


read in the Inclinations ard Averſions of 
the 
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the Generality. And then his Buſineſs will 
be to follow che Loudeſt Cry, and make his 
Tack withthe Wind. Let him never pre- 
tend to Cure an Epidemical Diſtemper, 
nor fall out with a Fafhionable Vice, nor 
queſtion the Infallible Judgment of the 
Multitude. Let him rather down with a 
Sinking FaQtion, charge a Stragling Party, 
and hang upon a Bioken Rear, Let him 
Declaim againſt a Solicary Errour, and Bat- 
ter a Publick Averſion, and Preſs the People 
upon thoſe Extremes, to which of them- 
ſelves they are too inclinable. And when 
Fears and Jcalouſies become clamorous, 
wh:n Diicontents run high, and All grows 
Mutinous and Mad ; Then eſpecial Care 
muſt be takea not to dilate upon the Au- 
thority of Prinews, or the Duties of Obe- 
dience. Theſe are dangerous Points, and 
have ruined many a good Man, and are 
only to be Handled whea there is leaſt Oc- 
calton. There are other nice, though in- 
tertour Caſes, in which a Man muſt Guard, 
if he intends to keep Fair with the World, 
and turn the Penny. For the Purpole: It 
he is in the City, he mult avoid haranguing 
again(t Circumvention in Commerce, and 
unreaſonable Impoſing upon the Ignorance 
or Neceſlity of the Buyer. If you Meddle 
with Diana of the Epheſians,you muſt expect 
to lole Demerrima's Friendſhip. The Dues 
F 3 wall 
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will come 1n but heavily at this Rate : But 
to be ſure all the Voluntary Oblations in 
Preſents and ReſpeF,are abſolutely loſt. We 
are a Trading People, ( ſay ſome of us ) and 
muſthave no interfering between Buſineſs, 
and'Religion. If the Palpits and the Ex- 
change will not Agree, we muſt Live, and 
there is an End on't. 

To proceed : If his Cure lyes among the 
Lawyers. Let there be nothing ſaid againſt 
Entangling Property, Spinning out of Cau- 
ſes, ſqueezing of Clients, and making the 
Laws a greater Grievance than thoſe who 
break them. No Rhetorick muſt be ſpent 
againſt Defendinga known Injuſtice,againſt 
Croſs-biting a Country Ewvidence, and 
frightiog him out of Truth, and his Senſes, 
*Tis granted that Touching ſometimes up- 
on theſe Heads, 15 the only way toimprove 
the Audience : Such plain Dealing would 
either Recover, or Diſarm them : Reform 
the Men, or Expoſe the PraCtice. But then 
you'll fay, this Method goes too much to 
the Quick. This Divinity may bring the 
Benchers upon the Preacher, and make him 
fall under Cenſure and Diſcountenance. 
Now a Perſon of Diſcretion will take care 
not to Embarras his Lite, nor Expoſe him- 
{elf to Calumny, nor let his Conſcience 
grow too ſtrong for his Intereſt, upon any 
ACCOUnt. 

To 
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To ſpeak generally. A Popular Man al- 
ways {wims down the Stream : He never 
Croſſes upon a Prevailing Miſtake, nor Op- 
poſes any Miſchief that has Numbers, and 
Preſcription on its Side. His Point is to 
ſteal upon the Blind Side, and apply to the 
AtteQtions : To flatter the Vanity,and play 
upon the Weakneſs of thoſe in Power, or 
Intereſt; and to make his Fortune out of 
the Folly of his Neighbours. 

Not that vis a Commendation to be of 
a Morole and Cynical Behaviour 3 to run 
counter to the innocent Humours and Cu- 
ſtoms of Mankind ; to be Coarſe or Unſea- 
{onable in Admonitionz. or to avoid the 
good Opinion of People, by Ruſtick Incom- 
pliance, by Peeviſhneſs or Singularity. But 
then neither ought a Man to Pleaſe another 
to his Prejudice, to fortify him in an Er- 
rour by an Over-officiouſnels, and to Ca- 
reſs him out of his Safety , and Ditſcre- 
tion. 

And after all, the Succeſs is no ſuch 
mighty Matter, If one Conſiders, he'll 


find as little Credit as Conſcience in the. 


Purchaſe. For what ſortof Reputation mult 
that be, which is gained by Methods of In- 
famy ? To debauch Men's Underſtandings 
1a order to procure their good Word, is a 
moſt admirable Teſtimony of our Worth 
A blind Man muſt needs be a fit Judg of 
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Proportions and Colour. Theſe Patents | 
of Hoxour, which are Granted thus by Sur- | 
prize, are always Recalled when the Party 
15 better Adviſed. The Eſteem gained this 
way, like a Love-Potion, works more by 
the Strength of Charm, than Nature ; and 
ifever the Perſon Recovers, the Hatred will 
be mnch greater than the AﬀeQtion. 

The Truth is, if there was no Foul Play 
uſed, or the Artifice undiſcovered, there 
would not be much to Brag of. Fora Uni- 
verſal Applauſe, is ſeldom little leſs than 
two Thirds of a Scandal. A Man may al- 
moſt ſwear he is in the Wong, when he i 
generally Cryed up. Either Incapacity or 
Prejudice, Negligenceor Impoſture, difor- 
ders the Judgment of the Multitude. Their 
Underſtandings are often too Weak , or 
their Paſſions too Strong, to Diſtinguiſh 
Truth, or Pronounce upon the Right of 
the Caſe. If a Great Man happens to make 
a falſe Step, and ſtrikes out into a Sudden 
Irregularity, he needs not queſtion the Re- 
ſpe of a Rerinue, How 1s an Exploit of 
this Nature celebrated by the Crowd, and 
ſhouted Home with the Pomp of a Roman 
Triumph? In fine : To endeavour not to 
Pleaſe, is Ill-nature ; altogether to Negle& 
it, Folly; and to Over-ſtrain for it, Va- 
aity and Deſign. 


A 


A 


Thought. 


IN A 


DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN 


Hylarchus and Lucretianus. 
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©] Have often thought what it is to 
Think ; and the more I preſs the 
Enquiry, the farther I am from Satisfac- 
tion. The Operations of the Mzzad are ſo pe. 
culiar,ſo foreign toall the other Appearances 
of Nature, that 'tis hard to aſſign them a 
proper Original. Without Thinking, we 
can have no Senſe of Being ; and with it, 
we are we cannot tell what. So that 
the ſame Faculty ſeems to make us ac- 
_ with, and Strangers to our 
elves, 

LK 
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Lac. I am ſurpriz'd to find you entan- [| 


gled in fo ſlender a Difficulty. Thinking 
every Body knows 15 the Work of the Brain: 
That is the Forge in which all the Specula- 
tions of the!Underſtanding, and the Appe- 
tites of ithe W:/, are hammer'd our. 

Hy. Tconfeſs Poſſibilities goa great way. 
But in my Opinion, the Braiz has a very 
unpromifing Aſpe& for ſuch a Buſineſs. It 
looks like an odd ſort of Bog for Fancy to 
paddle in. When I can ſee People tread 
Senſe out of Mud, as they do Eels, then I 
may be enclined to believe that Brains and 
Reaſoning arg of Kin ; in the mean time | 
delire to be excuſed, 

Lac. V'm ſorry your Conceptions are {o 
Unphitoſbphical. You ſeem to forget that 
the Brain has a great many ſmall Fibres, or 
Strings 1n its Texture ; which according to 
the different Strokes they receive from the 
animal Spirits, awaken a correſpondent 
Idea, and give us thoſe Notices of Things 
which we call Thoughts. 

Hy. A little clearer, if you pleaſe. 

Luc. You muſt know then, that the 
Nerves, which have their Origin 1a the 
Brain, are branched into a great many 
fine Subdiviſions, and ſpread upon all the 
Surface of the Body. They are the Cha- 
nels in which the Animal Spirits move: 50 
that as ſoon as any foreign QbjeQ preſles 
upon 
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upon the Sexſe ; thoſe Spirits which are 
poſted upon the Out-guards, immediately 
take the Alarm, and ſcowr off tothe Brain, 
which is the Head-Quarters, or Office of 
Intelligence, and there chey make their Re- 
port of what has happen'd. 

Hyl. 1 ſuppoſe they return loaden like 
Bees, and disburthen themſelves in the 
Cells much atter the ſame manner ? 

Luc, I have told you the Information is 
convey'd by ſtriking upon the Fibres, and 
giving them a particular Bent 3 which im- 
prints the CharaQer of the Obje& upon the 
Mind. 

Hyl. I ſhould almoſt as foon imagine, 
that the ſtriking a Viol with the Bow,ſhould 
entertain the Inſtrument with its own Mu- 
ſick. But as I remember, {ome ſay the Spi- 
ris Tilt fo violently, thatthey make Holes 
where they ſtrike 3 which are no ſooner 
open, but the Ideas run into them as faſt 
as may be. And after they have lainthere 
a little while, grow as drowſy as Dormice, 
unleſs they are rowled by a new Sum- 
mons. By the way, what are CAnimal Spt- 
rits; methinks they perform firange 
Things ? 

Luc. They are a kind of little Pellets, 
wrought off the finer Parts of the Blood. 

Hl. Then I perceive they are Bodies all 
this while, 

Lac, 
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Luc. Yes. But admirably furniſh'd for | 


Diſpatch and intelligence. 

Hyl. Let them be as Sleek, and well 
Timber'd, as thoſe Atoms Epicurus made 
his Soul of ; yet I'm afraid they are not al. 
together qualified for that Office you have 
put themin. For ſuppoſing a Bird fits be- 
tore me ; theſe Mercurys immediately run 
up to to the Center of Senſation, to give an 
Account of what iSarrived. Now in doing 


this, either every ſingle Animal Spirit mult | 


convey a whole Repreſentation,which would 
multiply the ObjeQ, if not over-load the 
Carricr; or elſe they muſt divide the Image 


among them ; and ſo lug off every one his |? 


Share. This I confeſs is the more equal 
way. : But then when they have taken the 
Objett to pieces, how they will ſer it toge- 


ther again, 1s hard to imagine. For they |* 


cannot ſtrikeall upon one Foint ; and if they 
could, they would jumble the Proportions, 
and run the Ovjeft all on heaps ; where the 
later Impreſſion would go near to deface 
the former. But if they impinge upon diffe- 
rent Pares, anJ make every Part ſenſible 
with the Stroke ; 'Tis true then they have 
it among them, but which way the Whole 
ſhould emerge, is ſtill tacomprenten(ible. 
For ſuppoſe the Image was painted 1n 
Order, without any Diſlocation, vacant 


Intervals, or Interloping ; yet the Parts of 


the 


p 
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the Fibres being diſtin, and impregnated 
by diſtin Spirits, they canaccount no far- 
ther than their Share of Motion reaches: 
And therefore how they ſhould club their 
particular Informations into a common 
Idea, 1s inconceivable. For inſtance-: If 
a Cake is broken among Twenty People, 
though there may be nothing loſt in the 
Divition, yet *rwill be next to impoſlible 
for each Perſon, from the View of a ſingle 
Fragment, to underſtand what Relation ei- 
ther in Site, or Magnitude, his proportion 
bears tothe whole. Beſides, if any of the 
returning Spirirs ſhould happen to fall foul 
upon others which are outward Bound ; 
( which is not unlikely : ) Theſe Counter- 
motions would over-let them, or occaſion 
a latter Arrival ; either of which Accidents 
would maim the Image, and make it im- 
perfect. 

Theſe Rubs you ſee will lie in the way 
of Senſation: But then in the Buſineſs of 
Imagination, the Difficulty 1s ſtill greater. 


For here are no external Imprefſtions to be- 


gin the Motion. *Tis true, outward Ob- 
jets will make us perceive them, whether 
we will or no. But the Fxcrciſes ci Ima- 
gination are oftentimes pwely voltutary. 
W hen the Paſſions are nor violent, we may 
check or quicken, change or extinguiſh, the 
Operation as we pleaſe, Now I would 
gladly 


— 
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gladly know the main Spring of the Mo- 
tion, What Power it 1s which opens the 
Scene, and gives Direction to the whole 
Management ; which chalks out the Courſe 
of the Spirits, and limits their Commiſſion, 
both. as to Time, and other Circumſtances 
of Action? 

Lac. I perceive you imagine a Mecha- 
zical Solution impoſſible. But if you ex- 
amined the exquiſite Fineneſs of the An:- 
mal Spirits, and the exaCt Proportion be- 
tween them and the Fibres, to give and 
receive Impreſſions, I believe you would 
alter your Opinion : Eſpecially conſidering 
-—-——_— is ſupported by matter of -F* 


Hyl. We'll examine your matter of Fa## 
afterwards. At preſent let me tell you, 
ſince both the Fibres, and Spirits, are Ma- 
terial ; I think it impoſſible for them to 
produce Effes, ſo much above the Vigour 
of the Cauſe. You may as well expe that 
two Bowls ſhould grow ſenſible by Rubbing, 
as that the Rencounter of any Boazes,ſhould 
awaken them into Perception and Reaſoning. 
The whole force of Mechaniſm, conſiſts in 
Matter and Motion. Matter is nothing but 
Extention, that is, Length, Breadth, and 
Depth. And Motzon impliesno more than 
a Change of Situation in the Parts of 
Matter. Now thele two Ingredients,though 

never 


— 
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never ſo well mix*d, will not riſe into the 
Compolition of a Spirit. Thoughts, and D#- 
menſions, are the moſt incompatible, /unre- 
ſembling Things in Nature. To make the 
firſt out of thelater, is a harder Metamor- 
phoſis than any is in Ovid. Who ever 
heard of an Ounceof Pain, an Inch of De- 
ſire, or an Ell of Contemplation. 

Luc. I{uppoſe you fancy if Matter and 
Motion can make a Thought 3 a Thought may 
make Matter and Motion. 

Fhl. Why not? What ſhould hinder 
this Mercury from being fixed after Subli- 
mation, and thrown back into its former 
State ? But as this won't do, fo neither will 
the other. Take a Body and run it through 
all Shapes,and Changes; force it into all Cli- 
mates, and bandy it through the Univerſe ; 
yet, like ſome young 1 ravellers, 'twill come 
Home as dull, and unthinkiog, as it went 
out. Forall this buſtle amounts to no more 
than making the Parts and Motion greater, 
or leſſer, than they were before ;and giving 
them a new Neighbourhood, 

Luc. I ſhould have fancied that when the 
Parts were broken fine, and curiouſly filed, 
a brisk Touch of Motion would bavequick- 
ned them into Thinking. 

Flyl. Motion make them Think ! You 
may as wellexpeCt Diſcourſe from a Tem- 
peſt, or Conflagration. And as forthe F _ 
neſs 
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neſs of Parts, if that Ggnifies any thing, a 
Mite would have more Sex/e than a Man. 
And to carry on the Improvement: One 
would think we might beat Spice till it felt 
the Peſti/; and with a good Flint and Steel, 
ſtrike Corſcrouſneſs into a Tinder-box. 

Luc. What makes you ſo poſitive againſt 
the Senſibility of Matter ? 

Hyl. Becauſe *tis nothing but Extenſion 
variouſly figured. 

Luc. Do you know all the 4fedtions of 
Bodies ? if not, why do you confine their 
Operations ? 

Hl. If you ask me whether I know all 
the EffeQts which may reſult from all the 
poſſible Combinations of Matter, and Mo- 
tion: I anſwer, No; neither is it neceſ- 
fary. But this I know, That all your Tranſ- 
mutations can never hunt a Body out of 
Extenſion. You may divide, or conſolidate; 
alter the Superficies, the Bulk, or Place ; 
quicken the Motion, or interruptthe Quiet ; 
but after all 'twill have Longitude, Lati- 
tude, and Profundity, in ſpight of Fate. 
The Conſequence is, That all che Revolu- 
tions in Nature, can give it nothing more 
than different Degrees of theſe Dimenſions. 
And what affiaity has Thinking with ſuch 
Attributes as theſe ? No more than there is 
between) a Syllogiſm and a Tard-wand. In 
a word : If Thuaking is Efleatial ro Mat- 
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ter, than all Matter muſt Think, and if ſo, 
Stocks and Stones will come 1n for their 
Share of Privilege. But if all Matter does 
not Think, none 8an ; for the Eſſence of all 
Mattter is the ſame. 

Luc. Does it imply a ContradiQtion for 
Matter to Think ? 

Hyl. Truly, in my Opinion, as much as 
for a Man to be a Horle. | 

Lac. Why ſo? Does Thinking extinguiſh 
Extenſion ? 

Hyl. It extinguiſhes the Idea if you will; 
and that is ſufficient proof it does not be- 
long to the Thing. 

Lac. Becauſe Extenſion and Cogitation are 
unallied in their Ideas, and this later is not 
implied in the Notion of Matter, you cori- 
clude this Faculty does not belong to it. 

Hyl. Yes; and with good Reaſon. For 
how can the Diſtinftion of Subſtances be 
known, but by the different Propricties and 
Operations which proceed from them ; aad 

which way can theſe be diſcovered, but by 
the diſtint Notions, and Sertiments, we 


have of chem ? : 
Lac. Are you ſureyour Idea of Matter is 


compleat ? 
Hl That the full Notion of Corporezty is 
| comprized within the Three Dimenſ#ons, is 
' asclear as that Twoand Two makes Four. 
E To theſe Dimenſions add what Dole of Mo- 
G 


tion 
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tion you pleaſe, and then you have raiſed 
the whole Poſſe of Mechaniſin, And when 
you have diſciplined it in all Poſtures, and 
Figures, *twill be Matter and Motion till. 
For you may better ſuppoſe, That a Moule 
may producean Elephant, than that Mar- 
ger and Motion ſhould propagate out of their 
own Species. Now theſe two Principles 
fall vaſtly ſhort of the Notion of Conſcion/- 
neſs ; and are no morelike Perception, than 
Colours reſerivle Sound. 

Luc. You take the Differences of Ideas, 
for Demonſtrations of Diſtinion in Things; 
will that hold ? 

Hyl. Yes; or elſe we have nothing to 
truſt to. If clear and diſtin Perception is 
not the infallible Mark of Truth, 'tis impol- 
ſible to know any Thing. For all Reaſoning 
is at laſt reſolved into Self-evident Princi- 
ples : Now theſe Magiſterial Propoſitions 
don't diſpute for Belief, but demand it. 
They flaſh ConviCtion ſo powertully that 
there is no reſiſting them, unleſs you will 
ſippoſe our Facultzes are falſe : And then it 
will be Madneſs to argue about any Thing, 
To return: Don't you think the Whole 1s 
oreater than any Part of it ? 

Lac. I allow it an indiſputable Axiom ; Þ 
what follows ? 

Hl. Why, as plain and as primary 2 

Truth 
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Truth as it appears, *tis but a Conſequence 
of what I mentioned before. 

Lac. What, that a Diſtintion of Ideas 
infers a DiſtinQion in Things ? 

Hl. Yes. For do but attend, and you'll 
find that the reaſon why you pronounce 
the Whole bigger than a Part ; is becauſe the 
firſt takes up a greater room in the Notion, 
and includes a more comprehenſive Reality, 
than the later. 

Luc. It ſeems then the FunQions of Life 
and Reaſoning, proceed from an immaterial 
Subſtance ; and that the Body and Spirit,are 
perfetly diſtinQ, 

Hl. Nothing more certain. And if a Spi- 
rit has no Extenſion, it can have no Parts ; 
from hence it becomes indivifible, and 
thence immortal. wo 

Lac. I owa theſe Conſequenecs are very 
clear 3 but thea they are embarraſſed with 
{ome appendant Difficulties which ſhock a 
Man's Underſ(tandimg. 

Hyl. Look you | We muſt notlet go ma- 
nifeſt Truths, becauſe we cannot anſwer all 
Queſtions about them. Objefions are no 

ood Evidence againſt poſitive Proofs. This 

crupulous way would make us deny our 
Senſes : For there is ſcarcely any _ we 
meet with, but puts our Reaſon to a ſtand, 
in ſome Circumſtance or other. Bug pray 
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Luc. Why, by this Scheme all Commu- 
nication between Soul and Body is cut oft; 
and yet nothing 1s more certain than that 
Theſe two maintain a large Correſpon- 
dence. You ſee we move our Limbsat our 
Pleaiure, and receive various Imprefſions 
according to the ObjeQts of Senſe, and the 
Habits of Conſtitution. But how the Soul 
can move the Body, or be affected by it, 
without Extenſion, is paſt my Comprehen- 
ſion. For all Motion is perform\'d by Re- 
ſiſtance, and Reſiſtance ſuppoſes Contatt, 
and ContaQt requires a 5uperficies,and this 
implies Extenſion ; ſo that where Exten- 
ſion is abſent, the other Requiſites mult 
fail of Courſe. Ar this rate, a Soul may as 
ſoon puſh down a Church Steeple, as ſtir 
a (ingle Atom. 

Fhl. 1 confeſs | can't tell you how this 
Aﬀair is managed. 'Tis poſſible the Soul 
does not move the Body at a)l. 

Luc. Vow thencomes it to paſs that Mo- 
tion is {o perpetually conſequent to our 
Will? For the Purpoſe: When I have a 
Mind to « alk,the Muſcles are immediately 
put . into a Poſture of Travelling, and 
do their Office ar the leaſt Notice 1imagi- 
nable. 

Hyl. Tbelieve this myſterious Correſpon- 
dence depends on the Laws of the Union ; 
which*by Sovercign Appointment are - 

der' 
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der'd to coalilt in a certain Reciproca- 
tion of Thoughts and Motions, and fo vice 
verſa. 

Lac. You mean , when I would move 
my Finger, God diretts the Organ for ſuch 
a Performance: And on the other hand, 
gives me Ideas ſuitable to the Preſence of 
ſenſible Objefts, and to the State of the 
'Unios. 

Hyl. Right. 

Lac. But why do you make uſe of this 
Suppoſition ? Do you believe rhe Power of 
Exciting Motion exceeds the Force of the 
Soul ? 

Hl. "Tis not improbable it may. For if 
this Privilege lay within our reach , one 
would imagine we {houd know ſomething 
more of the Manner of uſing it. But 1 
don't pretend to determine any Thing. 

Lac. You don't think it impoſhble for a 
Spirit to move Matter ? 

Hyl. By no means: If it were, there 
would be no ſuch Thing as Motion, For 
Extenſion implies no Neceſlity of being Mo- 
ved: It ſuppoſes no more than a bare Ca- 
pacity for ſuch an Event. Now that Power 
which brings this Poſſibility into AR, muſt 
be ſomething diſtin from Matter. Be- 
ſides : The Regularity of Motion, viſible in 
the great Variety and Curioſity of Bodies, 
and the conſtant and even Revolutions of 
G 3 {ome 
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ſome of them, is a Demonſtration that the 
whole Maſs of Matter is under the Condu&t 
of a Mighty Intelligence. 

Luc. By your Reaſoning, I conceiveyou 
believe that the Power of Motion, is either 
an incommunicable PerfeQtion of the Su- 
preme Bezrg, or elſe a fort of Prerogative 
Royal, which he is pleaſed ro keep 1n his 
Hands, that we may be the more ſen(ible of 
our dependance. 

Hyl. 1 think that Opinion not impro- 
bable. You know the Apoſtle tells us, That 
in Him we Live, Move, and have our Being : 
Which Words 'tis likely will bear a more 
Literal Senſe than is uſually imagined. 

Luc. May be ſo. But to return: If 
Matter be ſo uncapable of Thinking, as 
ſeems to have been proved; How comes 
1t about that the Operations of Sexſe, and 
Reaſon, vary ſo much according to the Diſ- 
poſition of the Organs ? For if the Muſick 
does not depend on the l[nſtrument, what's 
matter whether 'tis in Tune, or not ? 
Now you know any conſiderable Degrees 
of Sickoeſs, or Age, flat the Senſes, extin- 
guiſh the Memory, and weaken the Under- 
ſtanding : So that the Vigour of the Mind 
ſcems almoſt ſtifled under theſe Corporeal 
Oppreſſtons. 

Fiyl. | grant the Powers of Senſation 
are contratted or enlarged, made keen 

or 
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or languid, according to the Temper of 
the Body. But'tis likely theſe Circumſtan- 
ces are no more than occaſional Cauſes of 
this Variety. My Meaning is, That there 
is no natural Connexion between Thonght, 
and Matter and Motion : Or that the Soul 
and Body do not aQt by dire& Force upon 
each other. *Tis true, Senſations and Paſ- 
ſions, ſeem to depend upon a particular Set 
of Motions: And the Body, on the other 
hand, ſeems to fall into different Poſtures 
by the Orders of the Mind ;. yet theſe Ef- 
fets may not reſult from any mutual A- 
gency, but meerly from the Will of a third 
Power. That this Suppoſition is poſſible, 
needs no proof. That 'tis matter of Fa, 
ſeems likely z becauſe the two Parties 
are ſo eſſentially foreign and diſſimilar, 
that they ſeem uncapable of entertain- 
ing any Commerce by virtue of their own 
Strength. 

Lac. If the Operations of Life have no 
immediate dependance on the Quality of 
the Organ; why are our Senſes worn up 
with Age, and decay with the viſible Parts 
of the Body ? 

Hyl. When the common Period of the 
Union is almoſt expired, *tis likely Provi- 
dence gives us notice of it by ſuch ſenſible 
Declenſionsz that we may diſengage from 
| G 4 the 
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the World by degrees, and prepare the 
better for ſogreat an Alteration. 

Lac. Why does Pain follow from Ob- 
ſrucions, Diſlocation, Diſcontinuity, e+. 
and Pleaſure from thoſe Aftions which ſup- 
port the Frame ? 

Hyl.'To encourage us to keep the Body 
1n repair, and to prevent Ditlojurion. 

Lac. Your anſwering in the Final Cauſe, 
makes me believe you are at a Loſs for the 
Efficient. | 

Hyl. As to that, 'Tis probable the Di- 
vine Oeconomy has ſettled ſuch an inter- 
changeable Train of Thoughts, and Motions, 
between Soul and Body ; that as ſoon as the 
occaſional Hints ſpring out, the other will 
as conſtantly follow, as if they were pro- 
duced by the moſt immediate Cauſality. 
For Inſtance ; IfI cut my Finger, 1ſhall as 
certainly fee] Pain, as if my Soul was co- 
extended with the Limb, and had a Piece 
of it Sawn through. So when I am difpo- 
ſed toStrike, the 4&ion will be performed 
with the ſame Force and Regularity, as if 
it was conducted, and puſhed on by the 
Will, in the moſt corporeal Manner. 

I mention this both to 1lluſtrate the 
Point, and to ſhew that we ought to guard 
upon both Parts of our Compoſition : That 
chere may be nothing done which is un- 
be» 
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becoming, or diſagrees with the Intend- 
ments of Providence. 

Luc. Tf the Soul and Body have no in- 
trinſick or eſſential"Aptneſs to take or re- 
ceive Impreffions from each other ; why 
is the Structure of the later ſo curiouſly Fra- 
med ? Why is there ſuch variety of Parts, 
and ſuch admirable Proportion? By your 
Scheme the Soul might have the ſame com- 
paſs of Sentiment and Perception, and do 
every jot as well, if it were united to a 
Clod. 

Fhl. Soit might, though it had neveran 
Atom belong to it. However your . Que- 
ſtion about the Curioſity of the Body, may 
be anſwer'd by ſaying, Thar *tis probably 
{o framed to ſhew the Wiſdom and Power 
of the Archite&, and toheighten the Beau- 
ty and Dignity of the Creature. 

Luc. Do you ſay the Soul may beas hap- 
py without a Body, as with it ? 

El. Tay 'tis poſſible tobe ſo. Though 
God may order it otherwiſe, if he pleaſes; as 
in Effe& he has done withreſpeCt to the Re- 
ſurre&ion. But let this laſt Diſpute lie un» 
decided. And before I take my leave, I 
can't but obſerve to you, that there are a 
great many ſtrange Appearances1n Thoughts, 
Methinks, if it might be, I would gladly 
underſtand the Formation of a Soul, run it 
up to its Punitum Saliens, and ice it _ 
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the firſt conſcious Pulſe. Theſe Thoughts | 
whencedo they ariſe ? What Stuff are they 
made of 2 And what Vigouris it that gives 
them ſuch an Inſtantaneous Produftion ? 
They are conceived in full Maturity, and 
ſtep.into PerfeCtion at firſt. They ſcorn the 
Gradations of Bodzes, and the heavy Succeſ- 
fions of Motion. They gain the Race at a 
Start, out-ſtretch the Speed of Gunpowder, 
and Diſtance Light and Lightning. 

Lac. If they comeup in that PerfeCtion, 
why are ſome Thoughts (aid tobe unfiniſhed, 
and to require the working off with Labour 


' and Time ? 


Fl. | grant you Projects, Harangues, 
and Chains of Reaſoning,are not ſo quickly 
Wrought up. They include Mulrtitude, 
and Order, and Choice ; and therefore 
muſt have ſome Leiſure for Ranging and 
Invention. But as to (ingle Ideas, Incon- 
nexions, and flight Touches, my Obſer- 
vation holds good. For pray what Time 
does it take to raiſe the Notion of a Moun- 
tain ? Or to Think from England to Japan ? 
A Man may ſer both the Poles together 1n 
his Head, without trouble ; and Clutch 
the whole Globe at one IntelleQtual Graſp, if 
he pleaſes. To go on : Methinksthe Con- 
veyance and Diſpoſirion of Things in the 
Miad, is very extraordinary. What Fa- 
culty is it which takes the Model of the 
largeſt 
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l largeſt ObjeAs, and draws the Pifture in 


Little > That reconcilesall diſagreeing Qua- 


| lities, and lodges Sympathy and Antipathy, 
' Fire and Water together, 'without diſtur- 
| bance? That contrats the Intervals of 
: Jpace, unites the Diſtances of Time, and 
| draws Paſt, Preſent,and Future, intoa ſingle 
| View? How comes it to paſs that ſuch an 


infinite Number of Things are placed with 


- ſuch Order and Diſtintion in the Memory 3 


notwithſtanding the Tumults and Confu- 
ſions, Marches and Counter-marches, of 


' the Animal Spirits? What room is there 
for ſuch variety of CharaFers, and-length 
' of Records? What is the reaſon ſome re- 


markable Paſſages will remain freſh and en- 
tirefor Sixty Years together ; when all the 


Furniture of the Head has been often re- 


newed in that Period ? 

Lac. I confeſs I can't explain the Flow to 
you, unleſs the impregnated Fibres or Spi- 
rits, at their going off, depoſit their Charge 
with thoſe that remain. 

Hyl. They are very juſt if they do ſo: 
But I amafraid this handing of Notrows from 
one Piece of Brain to another, is ſomewhat 
unintelligible. In ſhort, If you refle&t up- 
on the Liberty of Thought, the Extent, the 
Abſtraftions, and all the Singularities of 
its Operationsz you'll be obliged to aſhign 

It 
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it a nobler Original than Matter, and 
Motion. 

Lac. T am ſatisfied with what you ſay ; 
and upon a through View,I find the Syſtem 
of a Mechanical Soul, wretchedly ridicu- 
Jous. 

Fhl. All the Branches of Scepticiſm are 
ſo. If the Succeſs of our Hobbits were no 
better than their Reaſoning, they would 
have few Diſciples. But ſome People are 
willing to be impoſed upon. For looſe 
PraQtiſes muſt have ſupporting Principles, 
otherwiſe there will be no Quiet. 

Adieu. 
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T' E Diverſions of Reading, though 


they are notalways of the ſtrongeſt 

Kind, yet they generally Leave a 
better Effet than the grofler SatisfaQtions 
of Senſe. For if they are well choſen, they 
neither dull the Appetite , nor ſtrain the 
Capacity. On the contrery, they refreſh 
the Inclinations, and ſtrengthen the Power, 
and improve under Experiment. And 
which is beit of all, they Entertain and 
PerfeC& at the ſame time; and convey Wil- 
dom and Knowledge through Pleaſure. By 
Reading a Man does as it were Antedate bis 
Life, and makes himſelf contemporary with 
the Ages paſt. Ard this way of running 
up beyond ones Nativity, is much better 
than Plato's Pre-exiſtence; becauſe here a 
Man 
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* Man knows ſomething of the State, and is 
the wiſer for it, which he is not in the 
other. 
* Ia converfing with Books we may chuſe 
our Company, and diſengage without Ce- 
remony or Exception. Here we are free 
from the Formalities of Cuſtom, and Re- 
ſpe. We need not undergo the Penance 
of a dull Story, from a Fopof Figure; but 
may ſhake off the Haughty, the Imperti- 
nent, and the Vain, at Pleaſure. Beſides, 
Authors, like Women, commonly Dreſs; 
when they makea Viſit, ReſpeQt to them- 
ſelves makes them poliſhtheirThoughts,and 
exert the Fotce of their Underſtanding more 
than they would, or can do, in ordinary 
Converſation. So that the Reader has as 
it- were the Spirit and Eſſence in a narrow 
Compaſs; which was drawn off from a 
much larger Proportion of Time, Labour, 
and Expence. Like an Heir, he is born, 
rather than made Rich; and comes into a 
Stock of Sexſe, with little or no trouble of 
his own. *Tis true, a Fortune in Know- 
ledg which Deſcendsin this manner,as well 
as an inherited Efxte, is too often negleR- 
ed, and {quandered away 3 becauſe we do 
not conſider the difficulty in Raiſing is. 
Books are a Guide in On and an En- 
tertainment for Age. They ſupport usun- 
der Solitude, and keep us from being a 
Burthen 
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Burthen to our ſelves. They help us to 
forget the Croſneſs of Men and Things ; 
compoſe our Cares, and our Paſſions ; and 
lay our Diſappointments aſleep. When we 
are weary of the Living, we may repair to 
the Dead ; who have nothing of Peeviſh- 
neſs, Pride, or Deſign, in their Converſa- 
tion, However, 

To be conſtantly in the Whee/has neither 
Pleaſure nor Improvement in it. A Man 
may as. well expect to grow ſtronger by 
always Exting, as wiſer by always Reading. 
Too much over-charges Nature, and turns 
more into Diſeaſe than Nouriſhment. 'Tis 
Thought and Digeſtion which makes Books 
ſerviceable, and gives Health and Vigour 
to the Mind. Neither ought we to be too 
Implicit or Reſigning to Authorities, but to 
examine before we Aſſent, and preſerve our 
Reaſon in its juſt Liberties. To walk al- 
ways upon Cratches, is the way to loſe the 
Uſe of our Limbs. Such an abſolute Sub- 
miſſion keeps us 1n a perpetual Mzsnority, 
breaks the Spirits of the Underftanding,and 
lays us open to Impoſture, 

But Books well managed afford Dire&tion 
and Diſcovery. They ſtrengthen the Or- 
gen, and enlarge the Proſpect, and give a 
more univerſal Inſight into Things, than 
can be learned from x»/ettered Obſervation. 
He who depends only upon his own Expe- 
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rience, has but a few Materials to work up- 
on. He is confined to narrow Limits both 
of Place, and Time : And is not fit to draw 
a large Moael, and to pronounce upon Bu- 
fineſs which is complicated and unuſual. 
There ſeems to be much the ſame difference 
between a Man of meer Pradice, and ano- 
ther of Learning, as there is between an 
Empirick and a Phyſician. The firſt may 
have a good Receipt, or two; and if Dil- 
eaſes and Patients were very ſcarce, and all 
alike, he might do tolerably well. But if 
you enquire concerning the Cauſes of Dz- 
ſtempers, the Conſtitution of human Bodys, 
the Danger of Symptoms, and the Methods 
of Care, upon which the Succeſs of Med:- 
cine depends, he knows little of the Matter. 
On the other ſide: To take Meaſures wholy 
from Books, without looking into Mez and 
Buſineſs, islike Travellingin a Map; where 
though Countrys and Cities are well 
enough diſtinguiſhed, yet Villages and pri- 

vate Seat; are either Over-looked, or too 

generally Marked for a Stranger to find. 

And therefore he that would be a Ma#er 

muſt Draw by the Life,as well as Copy from 

Originals, and joyn Theory and Experience 

together, 
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rg as *tis oppoſed to Modeſty, 
and diſtinguiſhed from decent Aſſu- 
rance, proceeds from Selt-opinion , occa- 
ſfioned by Ignorance or Flattery. When a 
Man over-rates himſelf by his own Folly, 
or the Knavery of others,” he is preſently 
for falling to work with his Privileges; and 
takes: care upon all Occaſions to do juſtice 
to his Merit. This Extravagance makes 
him over forward in Buſineſs, aſſuming in 
Converſation, ſuddain and peremptory in 
his Anſwers, and afraidof nothing ſo much 
as' to ſeem within the Poſhbility of a Mi- 
ſtake. *Tis true, it ſometimes happensthar 
People who have the Wit toknow- they are 
good for little, {et up notwithſtanding for 
Men of Sufficiency. They-are for trying if 
they can ſerve a Turn\upon the Weakneſs 
of the Company. But this Trick ſeldom 
ſucceeds long together. For if a Man wants 
#'good Opinion of himſelf, and is not fin- 
cere in his Vanity, he will be apt to want 
Spirits, 'and preſence of Mind, to do his 
0D R2EY H Buſineſs: 
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Buſineſs: A Diffidence of himſelf will make 
the Paint fall off, fink his Figure, and be- 
tray his Meaneſsz eſpecially when he meets 
thoſe who are his Superiors in Quality, or 
Senſe. A Manmult firit put a Cheat upon 
himſelf, before he can expe to do any 
Good with other People : For he that is not 
conceitcd in his Continne is never likely 
to make a Coxcomb worth a Gruat. But 
when the Mind is throughly tintured, the 
Face will hold the ſame Colour ; and the 
Man will be proof againſt all Oppoſitions of 
Senſe and Difficulty. For as Malbraxche ob- 
ſerves, Peoples Opinions ofthemſelves, are 
commonly legible 1n their Countenances. 
Thus a kind Imagination, makes a bold 
Man have Vigour and Enterprize in his Air 
—_— It ſtamps Value and Signifi- 
cancy upon his Face, and tel]s the People 
he is to go for ſo much ; who oftentimes 
being deceived by the waſh, never examin 
the Metal, but take him upon Coxtent, Not 
that Menarebound to look as Sheepiſhly as 
they can, for fear of an Imputation ; For 
ſometimes a Conſciouſneſs of Worth ; a 
Nobleneſs and Elevation of Mind, together 
with Fineneſsof Conſtitution, gives Luſtre 
and. Dignity to the AſpeQ ; and makes the 

Soul, as it were, ſhine' through the Body. | 
But to return : A Man of Confidence preſ- 
ſeth forward upon every Appearance of ad- 
vantage; 
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vantagez and thinks nothing above his Ma- 
nagement, or his Merit. He 1s not eaſily 
diſcouraged by the Greatneſs ofan Attempr, 
by the Quality of Rivals, or the Frequency 
of Miſcarriage. He is ready to rally after 
a Defeatz and grows more troubleſom up- 
on Denial. Thus where his Force is too 
feeble, he prevails by dint of Impudence : 
Thus People are ſtormed out of their Rea- 
ſon and Inclinations ; plagued into a Com- 
pliancez and forced to yield in their own” 
Defence. Theſe Men of Forehead, are 
magnificent in their -Promiſes, and infal- 
lible in their Preſcriptions. They love to 
enſure a Cauſe, and ſeldom talk under Cer- 
tainty and Demonſtration. This Talenc 
makes them often ſucceed againſt modeſt 
Men of much greater Suffictency, where 
the Competition 1s governed by a popular 
Choice Por though there is Reaſon in 
many Caſes to d:cide Controverſies by the 
Vote; yet 'tis no leſs true, on the other 
hand, that the Majority of Mankind is fel- 
dom the Wiſeſt. "The Multitude are more 
ſmitten with Appearances, than Things. 
The Noiſe, and Glitter, and Parade of a 
Pretender, calls up their Attentionz and 
flaſhes upon their Weakneſs, at an irre- 
fiſtable Rate. Ir ſurprizes their Imagina-» 
tion, and ſubdues their Judgment : So that 
a bold Undertaker gains mightily upon the 

H 2 People, 
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People, eſpecially at his firſt Setting out, 
Nay, - wiſe Men are ſometimes over-born, 
or impoſed on this way, when they are 
taken at a Diſadvantage. Indeed this Fa- 
culty is of great Ule to play a Prize with, 
or carry on an Impoſture ; and therefore 
your Quacks,Figure-flingers,Petty-toggers, 
and Republican Plotters, cannot well live 
without it. It enables a Man to Flouriſh, 
Rail, and Romance, to Admiration. It 
makes Impertinencies ſhine, Impoſlibilities 
ſeem credible, and turns Rats-bane into 
Elixir Vte. And when Matters are brought 
to a Pinch, and the Crowd drawn out, in 
ExpeQation of ſomething extraordinary ; 
then if the Mountain will not come to Ma- 
humet, he will for once condeſcend to go 
to the Mountain. And fthusby entertain- 
ing the Company with a Jelt 3 the Prophet's 
diſengaged, and the Miracle adjourned to 
a more convenient Seaſon. However, theſe 
Sparks mect with their Mortifications. : For 
when they happen to fall among People of 
Judgment, they are looked through im- 
mediately 3 and then the Diſcovery ſpreads 
apace. For Confidence is apt to expoſe it 
ſelf; roover-graſp Buſineſs ; to talk withour 
thinkiog; and to fail in the Decencys of 
Converſation. Now when a bold Man is 
out of Countenance, he makes a very 

wooden 
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wooden Figure on't, He has no Hand at 
Bluſhing for want of PraQtiſe: And as 
Modeſty with ſo ill a Grace ; that he is 
more ridiculous 1n the Habit of Vertue, 
than in that of Vice. To goon with him 
a little farther : One of this Character, is 
like an Out-landiſh Show; moſt admired 
at firſt Sight. He has Gloſs, but withone 
either Fineneſs, or Subſtance. And rhere- 
fore, hike Cloath ill made, he looks bet- 
ter in the Shop, than he wears in the 
Suit. In a word, He is the Jeſt of wife 
Men, and the Idol” of Fools: And com- 
monly his Patent runs for his Life-time. 
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Nvy is a Diſpleaſure for ſome ſuppoſes 

_ Aavantage in another, The Object of 
this Paſſion is ſomething Deſirable. And 
though Excellency , preciſely conſidered, 
cannot occaſion Diſlike; yet Excellency 
miſplaced may. The Envious believes him- 
{elf eclipled by the Luſtre of his Neighbour. 
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That which is good in it ſelf, becomes an 
Evil to him 3 which makes him wiſh ir 
either Removed, or Extinpuiſhed. The 
Diſcovery of the Riſe and Unreaſonableneſ; 
of Envy, and the way to prevent being ej- 
ther Aﬀve"in it, or Paſhve under it, will 
comprehend the Argument. To begin with 
the firſt. Envy, lics moſtly between Beings 
equal in Nature, though unequal in Cir- 
cumſtances. We don't envy Brutes,though 
they exceed us in many ReſpeQs not in- 
conliderable. No Body is angry with a 
Bird becauſe ſhe can \F/y. We are not of- 
fended wtih the Strength of an Elephant, or 
the Speed of a Horſe; or with a Deg, for 
having a better Noſe than his Maſter. Theſe 
are all foreign Commodities, they are not 
look'd on as the Growth of our Soil; which 
makes them neither ExpeQed , nor De- 
fired. Beſides, we excel theſe Creatures in 
other Qualitys more valuable. So that up- 
on the whole Compariſon, we remain their 
Superiours ; which is ſufficient to lay our 
Envy aſleep. On the other hand, Men are 
not ſ{ubjeC to repine at the higher Condi- 
tion of an Angel. They know there isa 
comparative Diſadvantage in their firſt 


Compoſition : The Model of Humanity was 
Drawn leſs. Our Capacities, if they were 
all 6iI'd, :are not large enough to hold 1o 
much Happineſs. To this I may add, pe 
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the Angeli:k Grandeur is ſeldom ſeen, By 
being thus conceald, it does not awaken 
our Poverty, nor mortify our Littleneſs ſo 
much, as if it was al« ays diſplay'd before 
us. : And laſtly, our Hopes of riſing to this 
Height hereafter, makes us bear our preſent 
Inferiority well enough. 

Bur where the Eſſential Properties are 
alike, Pretenhions are aptto Mount, unleſs 
ſeaſonably check'd. *I am (crys the En- 
{« vious ) of the ſame Nature with the Reſt, 
* and why thenſhould ſucha Man Top me ? 
« Where there isan Equality of Kind,there 
* ſhould be no DiſtiaCtion of Privilege. I 
*2mas near of Kin to God Almighty as the 
* Beſt ; and he tscertainly the Nobleft An- 
* ceſtor. I am caſt in theſame Moxz/d,made 
* up of the fame Matter, and ſtamp'd 
«* with the ſame Impreſſion; and why ſhould 
« I not paſs equally in general Eſteem? In 
*taking Gold and Silver, 'tis not enquired 
* what Mines they came from, nor how 
* long they have been digd; If they anſwer 
< the Qualities of the Metal, that's enough. 
* Why then (ſhould one Pieceof human Na- 
* ture be thought ſo much worſethan ano- 
«ther; fince it keeps within the Speczes, 
* and ſhines true upon the Touch- ſtone ? 

In anſwer to this Expoſtulation ; I ſhall 
only ſay, That though the Metal is the 
lame, yet the Figure, the Quantity, and 
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the Fineneſs, is often different, which 
makes a Difterence in the Value. To pro- 
ceed. 

Thoſe anciently poſſeſs'd of Honour, are 
apt-to envy others newly raiſed. The rea- 
ſ{o01s, This later Promotion takes away the 
former Difference between the Perſons. The 
Singularity. of a Man's Greatnels is in ſome 
meaſure deſtroy'd. He has fewer to look 
down upon than he had before : He has loſt 
an Inferiour ; which, without being well 
conlidered,. will make him uneaſy, like a 
Prince who has partof his Dominions won 
from him. But this Pratice how common 
ſoever is unreaſonable, where the later Riſe 
is creditable, For all Quality that 15 good 
for any thing, is originally founded upon 
Merit, Now when a Man purchaſes Ho- 
nour at as great an Expence of De/erving as 
my ſelf; why ſhould not his Title be as 
good ? And if ſo, why ſhould I grudge 
him the Poſſeſſion? Tovalue Worth in my 
ſelf, or my Family, and over-look it in ano- 
ther, is plain Partiality; and Partiality 1s 
always lnjuſtice. 

When Two ſtart into the World toge- 
ther, he that is thrown behind, unleſs his 
Mind proves generous, Will be diſpleaſed 
with the other. For the Succeſs of the firſt, 
{ecms to preſs upon the Reputation of the 
later. For what will the World ſay ? a. 
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could not he hold up? What made him 
come on fo heavily, but that he wanted 
either Management or Metal ? With ſub- 
mithon, this Inference is not good, and 
therefore one ſhould not grow Peeviſhabout 
it. Succeſs does not always attend Deſert. 
Sometimes Favour, and Opportunity, and 
Forrcune, run moſt on one Side. Sometimes 
a Man cracks his Conſcience as a Horſe does 
his W:iza, by ſtraining up the Hill. 

But if the Advantage was fairly gained, 
tis unbecoming to complain. If a7 Friend 
charges in the Poſt of Honour, while Iam 
ſleeping in my Tent, *tis great Injuſtice to 
envy him the Reward of his Bravery. Ia all 
likelihood I brought all my Limbs out of che 
Bed, which 'tis probable he has not done off 
the Breach. And if he has, his Merit ſhould 
not be lefſen'd by his good Fortune. He 
that hazards his Life upon an honourable 
Score, deſerves the ſame Regard as if he 
had loſt it. 

Envy among Perſons of the {ame Trade, 
is common, The Competition of Intereſt 
occaſfons this Malevolence. They Glean 
up Cuſtom from their Neighbours ; and ſo 
what one pets, the other loſes. 

But why ſhould I grudge a Man the com- 
mon Advantage of his Employment? Why 
{ſhould I defire more than my Share of Buſi- 
neſs, and be ſorry to ſee anorher thrive * 
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his Induſtry? Here can be nothing but Co- 
vetouſaels at the bottom, and that is never 
to be ſatisfied. However, it muſt be gran- 
ted that all Concurrences of this Nature, 
whether for Money, Favour, or Power, are 
in, danger of being diſpleaſed with a for- 
tunate Rival, The Pinch lyes here ; The 
Matter 4a-competition is often Indiviſible. 
An Offce,i er a Mifixe/s, can't be Appor- 
tion'd out like Common, and ſhared among 
diſtioQ Proprietors.. 'The Caſe is like a 
Lottery ,with one Prize, a ſingle Ticket is 
only enrichd, and the reſt are all Blanks, 
So that they'll tell you, *tis not ſo much ill 
Nature as Diſappointment, which Sowres 
the Humour. Where the Objects of De- 
fire are more Communicative, there is no 
Exceptions taken. People don't like a 
Proſpett the worſe, becauſe others have the 
Pleaſure of it. They are ſeldom diſturb, 
becauie their Neighbours hear the fame 
Muſick, or {mc<ll the ſame Perfumes with 
themſelves. For here 1s enough for them 
all. The Satisfatian is {0 noble, that it 
ſpreads without, Leflening3 tis not the 
thinner for being Beaten : \But if there was 
any interfering, ifthe Sex/es ſhould engrols, 
ar balk one another, as in the Caſe ot Eat- 
ing and Drigaking, you. would quickly ſee 
the Tables turn'd. If a fine Obje& ſhould 
tarniſh by having a great-many See it ; | 
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the Muſick {hould run moſtly into one Man's 
Ears, theſe Satisfations would be made In- 
cloſure as well as the reſt, Farther.. 

Thoſe Advantages, which *tis no'Diſcre- 
ditto want, are not uſually envied in ano- 
ther. For laſtance : He that does nat'pre- 
tend to Painting, 1s not Touched at the 
Commendation of a Maſter in 'that Profe(- 
fion. A Woman does not envy-a Man for 
fighting Courage; nor a Man a Woman 
for her Beauty. Anold Man isnot uneaſy 
at the Strength and. Adivity of 'thoſe who 
are younger ; neither does Youth envy the 
Knowledg and Experience of Age. In theſe 
Caſes, Reputation is unconcerned, and the 
Eſteem of the Perſon 1s not ſunk by being 
unfurniſh'd. For either the Advantage 1s 
foreign to the Condition of Life, or Sex ; 
either we have been poſſeſſed already, or 
have time enough to gain it afterwards. 
The Abſurdity of this Paſhon has partly 
been diſcover'dalready, and may be tarther 
enlarged. 

Envy is an ill-natured Vice; *tis made 
vp of Meanneſs and Malice. It wiſhes the 
Force of Goodneſs reſtrain'd, and the Mea- 
ſure of Happineſs abated. lt laments over 
Proſperity , and fickens at the Sight of 
Health. Had Envy the governing of the 
Creation, we ſhould have a fad World 
on't. How would i infe& the Air, and 
darken 
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his Induſtry? Herecan be nothing but Co- 
vetouſnels at the bottom, and that is never* 
to be ſatisfied. However, it muſt be gran- 
ted that all Concurrences of this Nature, 
whether for Money, Favour, or Power, are 
in. danger of being diſpleaſed with a for- 
tunate Rival, The Pinch lyes here ; The 
Matter 4a/2competition is often Indivilible. 
An Office,i ex a Mifixe/s, can't be Appor- 
tion'd out like Common, and ſhared among 
diſtin Proprietors... 'The Caſe is like a 
Lattery ,with one Prize, a ſingle Ticket is 
only enrich d, and the reſt are all Blanks, 
So that they'll tell you, *tis not ſo much ill 
Nature as Diſappointment, which Sowres 
the Humour. Where the Objects of De- 
fire are more Communicative, there 1s no 
Exceptions taken. People don't like a 
Proſpect the worſe,becaule others have the 
Pleaſure of it. They are ſeldom diſturb'd, 
becauſe their Neighbours hear the ſame 
Muſick, or {m<ll the ſame Perfumes with 
themſelves. For here is enough for them 
all. The SatisfaCtion 1s ſo noble, that it 
ſpreads without, Lefiening; tis not the 
thinner for being Beaten : But if there was 
any interfering, if the Sepſesſhould engrols, 
ar balk one another,, as in the Caſe ot Eat- 
ing and Driaking, you. would quickly ſec 
the Tables turg'd. If a fine Obje& ſhould 
taraiſh by having a great.many See it ; # 
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the Muſick ſhould run moſtly into one Man's 
Ears, theſe Satisfattions would be made In- 


cloſure as well as the reſt. Farther.: ! 


Thoſe Advantages, which *tis no/Diſcre- 
dit to want, are not uſually envied in ano- 
ther. For laſtance : He that does natpre- 
tend to Painting, 1s not Touched: at the 
Commendation of a Maſter in that Profe(- 
fion. A Woman does not enyyra Man for 
fighting Courage; nor a Man a'Woman 
for her Beauty. Anold Man isnot uneaſy 
at the Strength and Attivity of 'thoſe who 
are younger ; neither does Youth envy the 
Knowledg and Experience of Age. In theſe 
Caſes, Reputation is unconcerned, and the 
Eſteem of the Perſon is not funk by being 
unfurniſh'd. For either the , dvantage 1s 
foreign to the Condition of Lyfe, or Sex ; 
either we have been pollieaready, or 
have time enough to gain if afterwards. 
The Abſurdity of this Paſhon has partly 
been diſcover dalready, and may be tarther 
enlarged. 

Envy is an ill-natured Vice; tis made 
up of Meanneſs and Malice. It wiſhes the 
Force of Goodneſs reſtrain'd,/and the Mea- 
ſure of Happineſs abated. I laments over 
Proſperity , and fickens at 'the Sight of 
Health. Had Envy the goyerning of the 
Creation, we ſhould haveia World 
on't. How would it infeQ the Air, and 
darken 
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darken the Sun 3 make the Seas unnaviga- 
ble, and blaſt the Fruits of the Earth 2 How 
would. the Face of Nature be over-caſt ? 
How foon would Peace be baniſh'd, and 
Pleaſure languiſh and expire ? We ſhould 
ſee Confuſion without Settlement, Madneſs 
without-Jntervals, and Poyſon without An- 
tidote. : Diſcord, and Diſappointment, and 
Deſpair, would then be the only Bleſſings 


and Entertainments of Life. Could the En- 


vious prevail, all noble Undertakings would 
be cruſh'd,” aud Invention nip'd in the Bud. 
Nothing extraordinary in. Induſtry, Senſe, 
or Bravery, would be endured. Whatever 
was Shining would ſoon be eclipſed. Beauty 
would-be deform'd, and Courage turn'd 
into Cowardize. ' Toexcel either in Art or 
Nature would be a Crime; And none could 
be Safe, but the Ill, and the Uſeleſs. 
Emulation is a handſom Paſſion, tis en- 
terprizing, but juſt withall : It keeps a Man 
within the Terms of Honour, and makes 
the Conteſt tor Glory fair and generous. 
Here is nothing Malevolent and Infidious. 
The Advantage is gained by Improvement, 
not by Injury. The Man ſtrives to excel, 
but then 'tis by raiſing himſelf, not by de- 
prefling another. -- But Envy oftentimes 
wants Spirit, as well as Good-nature. Like 
a cold Poyſon, it benums and ſtupifies. 
And thus as it were conſcious of its own 


Impo- 
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Impotence, it folds its Arms in Deſpair, 
and fits Curſing in a Corner. When Envy 
conquers, 'tis commonly in the Dark ; by 
Treachery and Undermining, by Calumny 
and Detraftion, The Envious are always 
ungrateful; they hate a noble Temper, 
though: ſhewn upon themſelves. If you 
oblige them, *tis at your peril : They'll fly 
in the Face of a good Turn, and Out-rage 
where they ought to Reward. | Has not 
many a brave Man been ruined, by being 
over-charged with Merit ? What baniſh*d 
Themiſtocles, and ſent Beliſarizs a'begging, 
bur doing too much for their Country ? The 
comfort 15, Envy is no leſs fooliſh than de- 
teſtable z 'tis a Vice which they ſay keepsno 
Holy-days, but is always in the Wheel, and 
working upon its own Diſquiet. Envy, 
ſtritly conſidered, is a Mark of Inferiority. 
It ſuppoſes ſome Excellency in another 
which is wanting in it felf, "This is a 
cruel Mortification ; for the Envious are 
generally Proud. "Tis a ſtrong Defireto be 
Above, which makes People unealy Be- 
#:ath, Now to ſee x hated Perſon ſuperior, 
and. to lie under the anguiſh of a Diſadvan- 
tage, is far enough from Diverſion. Envy 
is of all others rhe moſt ungratifying and 
diſconſolate Paſſion. There is Power for 
Ambition, and” Pleaſure for Luxury, and 
Pelfeven for Covetouſneſs ; but Envy can 
glye 
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give nothing. but Vexation. 'Tis made-up Þ 
of Impotence and Malice ; and where theſe 
two Qualities are well compounded, there 
needs no,other Ingredients of Miſery. Envy 
how carefully does it look ? How meager 
and 4ll-complexioned ? It preys upon itſelf, 
and exhauſts/the Spirits : "Tis a Diſeaſe in 
its Conſtitution, and every pulſe is a Pain. 
Eaſe muſt be impratticable to the Envious : 
They lie under a double Misfortune; com- 
mon Calamities, and common Blefiings, fall 
heavily upon them: Their Nature gives 
them a Share inthe one,and their I-nature 
in the other. And he that has his own 
Troubles, and the Happineſs of his Neigh- 
bours, to diſturb him, is hkely to have 
work enough. Envy looks ill underevery 
Aſpe&. For if. a Man be Good, he ought 
to be Loved ; if Bad, to be Pitied. Toenvy 
a Superior, makes the Odds more ſtmar- 
ting, and the Diſtance more ſenſible; To 
envy an Inferior , is to loſe the higher 
Ground, and to ſet him upon a Level. To 
grudgeany Man an Advantage in Perſon or 
Fortune , 1s to cenſute' the Liberalities of 
Providence, and be angry at the Goodneſs 
of God. 

And fince Envy is ſo odious, and every 
way unlucky ; and does ſo much miſchief 
to it (elf, and others, it may not be im- 


proper 
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| proper to offer ſomething more particular 
! to prevent it. 

Firſt then let us conſider , That Provi- 
dence has given the leaſt of us more than 
we can pretend to, If we could make out 
a Title to more Privilege, tocomplaia were 

not unreaſonable. Burt I tuppoſeno one 1s 
ſo hardy as to ſay, God is in. his Debt ; 
that he owed him a nobler Being, or a 
better Subſiſtance. For Exiſtence muſt be 
antecedeat to Merit... That which was xot, 
 F could not oblige ; and Nothing can claim 
Nothing. Yowll ſay ſuch a one is much 
better furniſh'd: than wy ſelf. Beſides, I 
want ſeveral Conveniences which I could 
mention. And if I muſt not have them, 
I wiſh they had not comein my way. Look 
you | Are we to cry, like ill-managed Chil- 
dren, for every Thing before us ? It | give 
a Beggar S1x- pence, has he reaſon to grum- 
ble becaulſc he hasſcen a Shilling, or knows 
how to ſpend a Crown? Let him give me 
leave to be Maſter of my Charity, and do 
what pleaſe with my own. It bare Anzon- 
ledge would give: Poſſeſiox,. and our Senſes 
could Challenge all rhey\day hold of ; there 
would be a ſtrange World quickly. But 
thefe—arc wild and impracticable Suppoſi- 
tions. - There is neither Juſtice, .nor Con- 
venience, nor Poſſibility, ia Tuch an Expec- 
tation. Let us remember we are well dealt 
with ; 
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with ; and then we ſhall not be troubled 
to ſee another in a better Condition. To 
conſider we have more than we deſerve, 
will help our Reaſon to filence our Murmur- 
ing, and make us aſhamed to Repine. Juſt 
Thoughts, and modeſt Expettations, are 
eaſily ſatisfied. If we don't over-rate our 
Pretenfions, all will be well. Humility dil- 
arms Envy, and ſtrikes it dead. 
Secondly, We ſhould endeavour to im- 
prove our reſpective Abilities. Men natu- 
rally deſire to ſtand fair 1n the Opinion of 
others: And to have ſomething of Value to 
ſupport them in their own Thoughts. 
When they arethe worſt of their Way, and 
fixt in the Fag-end of Buſineſs, they are apt 
to look not kindly upou thoſe who go be- 
fore them. He that can be reconciled to 
the Charaer of an inſignificant Perſon, 
has a mean Soul. To be eaſy, a Man ſhould 
examina his Genius, and exert his Spirits, 
and try to make the moſt of himſelf. *Tis 


true, every one cannot _ to diſtinguiſh . 
$5 


himſelf in the higheſt-Poſts 3 To command 
an Army, or ride: Admiral in a Fleet, or be 
at the Head of Juſtice, or Religion: ( Nei- 
ther is it material to the Point. ) Notwith- 
ſtanding there are few but may Shine in 
their own Orb, andbe Remarkable in their 
Station; fo far at leaſtas to guard off Con- 


tempt, and ſecure a moderate Repute: And 
thoſe 
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thoſe that are caſy ar Home, will not been- 
vious Abroad. Thoſe that are Good for 
ſomething themſelves , will be contented 
+ that others ſhould be fo too. All Things 
conſidered, They have cheir Share of Re- 

e gard, and let who will rake the reſt. 
r Thirdly, The proportioning Reward to 
- Merit, ( which will be done Hereafter) is 
a ſufficient ExpeQation to remove Envy, 
The Per{waſtonot ſuch a Regulation of Ho- 
nour, 1s certainly the moſt ſolid Principle 
f | for this purpoſe imaginable. For this way 
) alltheſeeming Parcialities of Birth, and For- 
| tune, areſet aſide. And rofpeak familiar- 
l ly, every one has a fair Turn to be as Great 
t as he pleaſes. Here all People are upon 
| equal Terms of Advantage: The Temple 
) of Honour ſtands open to all Comers ; and 
\ | the Pealant has an Opportunity of being as 
great as a Prince, Thus Station and Hap- 
\ | pineſslics in every ones Power : The Ma- 
nagement of the 1/:/{ determines the Prece- 
dency. A {lender Share of prefent Advan- 
| tage, willdono prejudice to furure Preten- 
ſions. For Men will not be valued by the 
Size of their Underſtandings, but their Ho- 
neſty. Not conlider'd by the Height of 
their Character , but for the Decency of 
Perſonation. When the Scene of Life 1s 
{hut up, the Slave will be above his Maſter, 
if he has ated betrer. Thus Nature and 
I Con- 
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Condition, are once more brought to a 
Ballance: And as all Men were Equal at 
firſt, ſo they may be at laſt ; if they take 
Care. This Confideration digs up Envy 
by the Roots ; becauſe no Man can beleſs 
than another; without his own Fault. The 
way 

Toprevent being Envied,(for that ſhould 
be thought on too, in a Privilege, is to 
ſhew it not undeſerved. That *tis either 
tranſmitted from worthy Anceſtors, or ac- 
quired by Qualities extraordinary. He that 
riſes abovea common Performance,and goes 
far inan honorable Danger, may bethought 
to Earn the Diſtinction of his Circumſtances, 
In ſuch Caſes, People are more inclined to 
commend the Merit, than repineat the Suc- 
ceſs: Eſpecially if the Advantage be civilly 
managed. Conceit, and Arrogance, and 
Oſtentation, ſpoils all. Pride, and ill Na- 
ture, will be hated in Spight of ajlthe-worth 
in the World. But he that is obliging in 
his Exaltation, and makes a modeſt Ute of 
his Superiority, may fit ſecure, and have 
the Odds of good wiſhes on his Side. 
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HE Countenance ſeems deſigned 


ASPECT. 
l not only for Ornament, but Infor- 
mation. The Paſſions there di(- 


played make way for Commerce and Com- 
munication ; and help to let one man into 
the Sentiments and AﬀeCtions of another. 
'Tts true, the Soul is not altogether Diſco- 
vered. If the Thoughts lay open to Qbſer- 
vation, there would great Inconveniencies 
follow. Many good Deſigns would be dg- 
teated : Many improper Averſionsand De- 
fires would appear : The Buſineſs of Life 
would be diſturbed, and Converfationmade 
almoſt impracticable. In ſuch Caſes, People 
would chule to converle 1a thedark, rather 
than truſt themſclves withthe Sight of each 
other. However, though the Soul can't 
be all forced into the Face, yet there 1s 
no {mall part of it to be ſeenthere; eſpe- 
cially when it comes of its own accord, Here 
the different Apprehenſfions of the Mind di(- 
cover themſelves. I grant, they are not 
always fully diſtinguiſhed in their _ 
v4 an 
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and their Kind : But though they are not 
drawn at Length, you have ſomething of 
the Colour, and Proportion. Here Joy 
and Grief, Reſolution and Fear, Modeſty 
and Conceit, Inclination, Indifterency and 
Diſguſt, aremade legible. The CharaQer 
is faireſt and beſt marked in Children, and 
thoſe who are unpraQiiſed in the little Hypo- 
crifies of Converſation. For when Nature 
has learnt to put on Art, and Diſguiſe, the 
Forchead 15 not eaſily read. Now *tis very 
Surprizing, to ſee the Image of the Mind 
{tamp'd vpon the AſpeQt : Toſce the Checks 
take the Dye of the Paſlions thus naturally, 
and appear in all the Colours and Com- 
plexions of thought. Why js this Variety 
of Changes confined toa ſingle Place? What 
is the Reaſona Man's 4rm won't Smile and 
Frown, and do all the intelle&ual Poſtures 
of the Countenance? The Arm ſeems to 
have a finerSkin than the Face : *Tisletsex- 
poſed to the Weather ; the Veins are larger, 
and more viſible, and the Pulſe beats ſtron- 
ger. In ſhort, If Matter and Motion would 
do the Buſineſs, the Arm, excepting the 
Eye, ſcems to have the Advantage, and 
might put in for the Index and Interpreter 
of the Mind. And yet we ſee *tisſtrangely 
uniform and unaftetted upon every Acci- 
dent and turn of Thought ; and nothing 
but a Blow, or a Pinch, can make itchange 
Colour. 
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Colour : But th: Face being delign'd to be 
uncloath'd, and in view, God has there 
fixed the Seat and Vilibility of the Paſhons; 
for the bettcr direQion of Converſation. 
The ſuddain Alteration of the Countenance, 
is very egemarkable. A forcible Obje&t will 
rub out the freſheſt Colours at a ſtroke, 
and paint others of a quice different Appea- 
rance. A vigorous Thought, or a Surprize 
of good Fortune, diſpels the 'Gloom, and 
brightens the Air, immediately. To me- 
tamorphoſe the Blood and Spirits thus ex- 
tempore, 1s not a little Strange. It argues 
an amazing Fineneſs and Curiolity 1n the 
Parts; that the leaſt Touch of the Imagina- 
tion can alter them into almoſt what Ap- 
pearances it pleaſes, The Strength of the 
Repreſentation, 1s another Circumſtance 
worth conſidering. The inward Motions 
and Teinper, are ſometimes drawn with 
wonderful Life. The Advantages of Youth 
and Complexion, the particular Force of 
the Miad and Occaſion, an{wer tothe Fine- 
neſs of the Colours, and the Skill of the Pain- 

ter, When all theſe Cauſes meet, the Pal- 

ſions are marked with extraordinary Clear- 

nels, and Strength. What can be more 

ſignificant than the ſuddain Fluſhing and 

Confuſion of a Bluſh ; than the Sparklings of 
Rage, and the Lightning of a Smile ? The 

Soul is as it were Viſible upon theſe Occa- 

I 3 ſions ; 
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fions; the Pafſions Ebb and Flow in the 
Cheeks, and are much better diſtinguiſhed 
in their Progreſs, than the Change of the 
Air in a Weather-glaſs. Some People have 
an Air of Dignity and Greatneſs, and an 
unuſual Vigour, in their Aſpett. Others 
have a Sweetneſs and good Humour prin- 
ted upon them, which is very engaging : A 
Face well furniſh'd out by Nature, and a 
little diſciplined, has a great deal of Rhero- 
rick in it. A Graceful Preſence beſpeaks 
Acceptance, gives a Force to Language, 
and helps to Convince by Look, and Poſture, 
But this Talent mult beſparingly uſed, for 
fear of falling into AﬀeCtation ; than which 
nothing 1s more nauſeous. Ot all-the 4p- 
pearances, methinks a Smile 15 the molt ex- 
traordinary. It plays with a ſurprizing A- 
greableneſs in the Eye; breaks our with the 
brighteſt Diſtinion, and fits ike a Glory 
upon the Countenance. What Sun isthere 
within us that ſhoots his Rays with ſo 
{uddaina Vigour ? To ce the Soul flaſhin 
the Faceat this rate, one would think might 
convert an Atheiſt, By the way, we may 
obſerve that Smiles are much more becom- 
ing than Frowns : This ſeems a natural En- 
couragement to good Humour. As much 
as to ſay, If People have a Mind tobe Hand- 
= they mult not be Peeviſh, and Unto- 
ward. 


Ano- 
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Another Thing remarkable, is the Obſe- 
quiouſneſs of the Aſpe&. Ir goes astrue 
to the Mind, when we pleaſe, as the Dial to 
the Sun. The Ordersare publiſh'd as{oon 
as given. 'Tis but throwing the H/i/ into 
the Face, and the inward Direction appears 
immediately, *Tis true, a Man cannot 
command the ſtanding Features and Com- 
plexion ; but the Diverlittes of Paffion are 
under Diſpoſal. The Image of Pleaſure is 
never ſeen, when Anger was intended. No. 
The Sentiments are painted exaftly, and 
drawn by the Life within. 

And fince *tis in our Power not togive a 
wrong Sign, we ſhould not pervert the In- 
tendments of Providence. To W2{þ over a 
coarſe or inligniticant Meaning, 1s to coun- 
rerfeit Natures Coin. Weought to be juſt 
in our Looks, as well asin our Ations ; for 
rhe Mind may be declared one way no lefs 
than the other. A Man might as good break 
his Word, as his Face, eſpecially upon ſome 
critical Occaſions. It may ſo happen that 
we can converſe no other way, for want of 
an Interpreter. But though I cannot tell 
what a Man ſays, it he will be fincere, I 
may ealily know what he Looks. The 
Meaning of Sounds are uncertain, and tyed 
to particular "Times and Places: But the 
Language of the Face is fixt, and unjver- 
fal. - Its Conſents and Refulals, are every 
I 4 where 
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where alike. A Smile has the ſame Form 
and Senſe in China, as with us. If Looks 
were as arbitrary as Words, Converſation 
would be morein the dark : And a Traveller 
would by obliged to learn the Countenan- 
ces, as well as the Tongues of Foreign 
Countries. 

And as the Language of the Face is uni- 
verſal, ſo'tis very comprehenſive. No La- 
coniſm can reachit. *Tis the Short- hand of 
the Mind, andcrowdsa great deal in a little 
room. A Man may Look a Sentence, as 
ſoon as Speak a Word. The Strokes are 
{mall, but ſo Maſterly drawn, that you 
may eaſily colle&t the Image and Proporti- 
ons of what they reſemble. 

Whether Honeſty and Diſhoneſty are dil- 
cernable in the Face, is a Queſtion which 
admits of Diſpute. . King Charles the Se- 
cond thought he could depend upon theſe 
Obſervations. But with ſubmiſſion, 1 be- 
lieve an Inſtance might be given in which 
his Rulesof Phyſiognomy failed *Tis true, 
the Temper arid inward Diſpoſition is ſome- 
times viſible in the Countenance, Thus 
Saluft tells us, Cataline had Rage and De- 
hance in his Looks, even after he was dead. 
However, here the Impreſſion was partly 
deſign'd, and voluntary. He had a Mind 
no queſtion to appear as Fierce and Formi- 
Jable as he could. But in Inſincerity the 
Cale 
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Caſe is otherwiſe; forno Man is willing to 
be known for a Knave. Whether Men, as 
they ſay of Plants, have Signatures to dif- 
cover their Natures by, is hard to deter- 
mine. Some People fancy an honeſt Man 
looks plain, and open, and all of a Piece. 
And therefore when they ſeea ſhy'and com- 
pounded Air, a remote and abſconding kind 
of Countenance , they conclude it Cair's 
Mark. This, in their Opinion, is either a 
Caution given us by Providence, or the na- 
tural EffeCt of a crafty and ſuſpicious Mind, 
A Knave, ſay they, is apprehenſive of being 
Diſcover'd; and this habitual Concern puts 
an Odneſs into his Looks. But 

Aﬀter all, no Man's Face is Aftionable. 
Theſe Singularities are interpretable, from 
more innocent Cauſes. And therefore 


though there may be ground for Caution, 
there isnone for Cenſure. 


I22 


AGAINST 


DESPAIR. 


HE trouble of Deſpair always riſes 
in proportion to the -Evil that is 


teared. By conſequence, the great- 

eſt Agonies of ExpeQation, arethoſe which 
relate to another World. But I ſhall leave 
this Conlideration to the Palpits, and pro- 
ceed upona lower Objedt. Now Deſpair, 
as it reſpeCts the Buſineſs and Events of Liſe, 
is an uneaſy and impolitick Paſſion: It An- 
tedates a Misfortune, and Torments a Man 
before his Time, It {ſpreads a Gloominelſs 
upon the Soul, and makes her live in a 
Dungeon beyond the Notion of Pre-ex- 
i/tence. It preys upon the Vitals, like Pro- 
metheus's Vultur ; and eats out the Heart of 
all other SatisfaQtions. Ir cramps the Pow- 
ers of Nature, and cuts the Sinews of En- 
terprize, and gives Beingto many croſs Ac- 
cidents, which otherwiſe would never 
happen. To believe a Buſineſs impoſſible, 
15 the way to make it ſo. How many fea- 
ſible Projets have miſcarried by Deſpon- 
dency, and been ſtrangled in the Birth, by 
a cowardly Imagination ? If Things will 
not 
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not doof themſelves, they may let it alone; 
for he that Deſpairs is reſolved.not to help 
them : For who would work upon an Im- 
pofſibility ? Such an ExpeQation, crys one, 
will never come to pals : Therefore I'll 
een give it up, and go and fret my (elf. 
How do you know that ? Can you lee to 
the utmoſt Limits of Nature? And are you 
acquainted with all the Powers in Being ? Is 
it an eaſy Matter to pronounce upon all the 
Alterations of Time, and Accident ? And 
to foretell how ſtrangely the Ballance of 
Force and Inclination may be turned ? Pray 
let us ſee whether "twill or no, before we 
grow too politive.and give Sentenceagainſt 
our Intereſt, A very pretty Device you'll 
ſay ! For at thisrate, a Man muſt never De- 
{pair while he lives! And pray where is the 
Harm on't, if it ſhould be ſo? Is Deſpair fo 
entertaining a Companicn ? Are the Plea- 
ſures of it fo inviting, and rapturous? Is a 
Man bound to look out ſharp to plague him- 
ſelf? And to take care that he ſlipsnoOp- 
portunity of Being unhappy ? As long as 
there us Life, there is Hope: Andif fo, *tis 
Prudence not to deſert it. Hope is a vigo- 
rous Principle. *Tis furniſh'd with Light 
and Heat, to Adviſe and Execute: Ir ſets 
the Head and the Heart on work, and ani- 
mates a Man to do his utmoſt. And thus 
by perpetual Puſhing,and Aflurance,it you 

a difh- 
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a difficulty out of Countenance, and makes 


-a ſeeming Impolbibility give way. At the 


worſt, it the Succeſs happens to fail ; *tis 
clear Gains, as long as it laſts. It keeps 
the Mind eaſy, and expeCting 3 and fences 
off Anxiety and Spleen. 'Tis ſometimes ſo 
Sprightly and Rewarding a Quality, that 
the Pleaſure of ExpeQation exceeds that of 
Fruition. it Refines upon the Richneſs of 
Nature, and Paints beyond the Life ; And 
when the Reality is thus out-ſhined by the 
Imagination, Succeſs is a kind of Diſap- 
pointment ; and to Hope, 1s better than to 
Have. Beſides, Hope has a creditable Com- 
plexion. It throws a generous Contempt 
upon ill Uſage, and looks like a handſom 
Defiance of a Misfortune. As who ſhould 
{ay, You are ſomewhat troubleſome now, 
but I ſhall conquer you afterwards. And 
thus a Man makes an honourable Ext, if he 
does nothing farther. His Heart Beats againſt 
the Enemy when he 1s jult Expiring, and 
Diſcharges th laſt Pulſe in the Face of 
Death. 

But Deſpair makes a deſpicable Figure, 
and deſcends from a mean Original. *Tis 
the Oi-ipring of Fear, of Lazineſs, and [m- 
patience. Ir argues a d<teR of Spirits, and 
Reſolution ; and oftentimes of Honeſty too. 
After all, the Exerciſe of this Paſſion is ſo 


roublefome, that methinks nothing but 
Dint 
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Dint of Evidence,and Demonſtration,ſhould 
force it upon us. I would not deſpair un- 
leſs I knew the irrevocable Decree was paſt. 
Unleſs I ſaw my Misfortnne Recorded in 
the Book of Fate, and Signed and Sealed by 
Neceſſity. Indeed where the AQtis unman- 
ly, or the ExpeQaation immoral, or con- 
tradictious to-the Attributes of God ; we 
ought to drop our Hopes, or rather never 
entertain them. And therefore I would nei- 
ther hope to play the Fool, or the Knave, 
or be Immortal. But when the Obje& is 
defenſible and fair, I would not quit my 
Hold,as long as it was within the Reach of 
Omaipotence, What then, muſt we Hope 
without Means? Yes; why not when 
we cannot work them out of our own In- 
duſtry?Pray what Means was there to make 
the World with? There wasneither Timber 
nor Tools to raiſe the Building, and yet you 
ſee what a noble Pile it is Why ſhould we 
ſuppoſe a Miracle ſo {trange a Thing, ſince 
Nature herſelf was produced this way ? He 
that made Second Cauſes, can as ealily work 
without, as with them, 

- Quicquid Dit voluere peratum ef, 
To Will, and to Do, is the ſame Thing with 
an Almighty Power. It we could Cure a 
Fever with a Wiſh, Decree up a Houſe, and 
make what we would, conſequent upon In- 
clination: In ſuch a Cale, we need not tye 


our 
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our ſelves to Application,and Materials. T he 
bare Fiat of our Will would give Birth to 
the Idea: And make it ſtart out into Exiſt- 
ence without any more ado. 

To uſe the Miniſtrations of ſubordinate 
Cauſes, looks like a Going about. For 
where there is Matter and Motion, there 
mult, in humane Apprehenſion, be Succeſ- 
fion of Parts, and Reſiſtance, and Time,for 
the Performance. The Powers of Nature 
ſeem too Heavy,to keep Pace with Thought, 
and to drive out an Inſtantaneous Produc- 
tion : So that one would almoſt imagine, 
the Atting by immediate Omaipotence, 
was the moſt diſencumber'd, as wellasthe 
moſt magnificent Method. Burt is it not 
extravagant to expect a Miracle ? Not at all. 
I believe we are athBed with many more 
Miracles than we are aware of, For the 
purpoſe : A Man in a Storm prays that he 
may eſcape being Wreckt. I deſire to 
know, whether he thinks it poſſible for 
him to be the better for his Devotions. If 
he does not, he is an impertinent Atheiſt 
for ufing them : It he does, he muſt believe 
chat Providence will interpoſe, and diſarm 
Nature, or divert her Violence. Now to 
check Second Cauſes in their Career, to 
change their Motion, or lay them Aſleep 
before they are Spent, is no leſs a Miracle 
than to AR without them, 


Let 
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Let no Man therefore diſquiet himſelf 
about the Future, nor quit a juſt Under- 
taking,out of Deſpondency. Honeſt People 
ought to be chearful, if it was only for the 
Credit of their Vertue : Let us not grow 
Melancholick upon a ſuperficial View of 
Things; for that is as far as we can diſcover, 
'Tis a much better way todoour own Parts 
carefully, and reſt the Event with God 


Almighty. 
OF 
COVETOUSNESS. 
BETWEEN 


Demegas and Mitias. 


Dem. T Thought I ſhould have Dined with 
you to Day ; what made you fail 
your uſual Eating-houſe ? 

Mit. I ask your Excuſe. I have been 1 
at a Miſer's Feaſt : I went thither to enter- h 
tain my Curioſity rather than my Palat 3 
for you know that is a Sight which is not 
every day tobe met with? 
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Dem. And was it as great as the Proverb 
makes it? 

Mit. Every jot. | havenot had my Sen- 
ſes ſo regaled this long time : *Twas fo in- 
viting, that I'm afraid the Founder has ta- 
ken a Surfeit. 

Dem. You mean of the Expence. Fear 
it not, he will have a Lezt aſter his Carni- 
val; that will cure him. 

Mit. This Fit of Feaſting comes upon 
him once a Year. If you did notknow him, 
you'd think it was an Ague ; he looks ſo 
deſperately Pale,and Thin, tor a great while 
after. And now, as you ſay, he will go 
into a Courſe of Abſtinence, but I wiſh we 
could prevent the return of the Diſtemper 3 
for in my Opinion, he is well neither Full, 
nor Faſting. In ſhort, The Diſeaſe lies in 
his Mind, and how ro reach it with a 
Recipe, I can't tell ; for Covetouſnels is ge- 
nerally incurable. 

Dem. I own 'tis difficultly removed, and 
uncreditable into the bargain; and there- 
fore I hope you will not Report it uponany 
Perſon unleſs the Symptoms are very clear, 
and undiſputed. Give me Leave to tell you, 
there are often great Miſtakesinthis Matter. 
Some think to {ſcreen their own Profuſeneſs 
from Cenſure, by reproaching the Fruga- 
lity of their Neighbours. And others pro» 
nounce raſhly out of Ignorance. With their 

good 
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good Favour, wile Men will look beyond 
their Noſe, and take care of the main 
Chance, and provide for Accidents and 
Age. They know that Poverty is uafaſhion- 
able, and Dependence unealy, and that a 
generous Mind caunot live upon Curte/y, 
with any great Reliſh. Beſides ſome People 
do not decline Expence out of Parlimony, 
but becauſe they do not care for the Trouble 
ofa Figure. "They do not care tobe crow- 
ded with Viſitors, to have their Table pe- 
ſtered with Flics and Flatterers, and ro be 
always yoked imCeremony. They don't 
believe any Maſter the more conſiderable by 
keeping a great many idle People about 
him 3 or that any true Greatneſs can be 
madeout of that which 1s Little. And be- 
cauſe a Manis willing tohave his Houſeand 
his Head codl, and to keep his Time and his 
Liberty to himſelf, muſt he be called Cove- 
tous upon this Account ? 

Mit. 1 have no Intention to condema a 
juſt Value for Money. And it any Man has 
more Senſe and Sobriety than his Neigh- 
bours, I think it great Injuſtice toburleſque 
his Prudence, or repreſent him1n any Cha- 
rater of Diſadvantage. But then I muſt 
ſay, That ſome People have the Misfortune 
to fall into the Extremes, and that Cove- 
touſneſs does not lie only in Satyr, and Spe- 
culation. 

K Dem. 
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Dem. I perceive you have a Mind to ſay 


ſomething upon this Argument : With the 


Precautions above-mentioned, I am willing 
to hear you. Take your Method,and draw 
out into what Length you pleaſe ; you will 
have no Interruption, for at preſent I am 
not 1n the diſputing Humour 

Mit. To begin then. There 1s no need 
of giving a cloſe Definition of this Vice 3 
'twill be ſufficiently diſcovered in the De- 
{cription. Covetouſneſs has a relation to 
Wealth, or Fortune. Whether a Man has 
no more than a juſt Value for this Advan- 
tage, isſcen 1n his Getting, Keeping, and 
Uling it. A ſhort Survey of the Miſmanage- 
ment in theſe three Particulars, will take 
10 the Compals of the Cate. 

But leaft you may think this Method 
{ſomewhat too looſe, I ſhall come a little 
nearer in a Word oriwo ; and affirm, That 
he is Covetous who balks any part of his 
Duty, for fear he ſhould grow the Poorer ; 
and chuſes rather to ſave his Money, than 
his Conſcience. He that denies himlelf the 
Conveniences of Life, without either Ne- 
ceſſity or Religion. Hethat is anxious in 
Riches, Hethat ſets his Interctit above his 
Honour ; and values infigniticant Gains, 
which hold ro Proportion with his For- 
rune, 


As 
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As for the Getting part, a covetousMan 
never troubles himicit with the Niceties of 
Morality. His Bulinels is to ſecure the End, 
not to diſtinguiſh upon the Means. Let the 
Project be bur Rich and PraQticable, and he 
enquires no farther.” Honour and Con- 
ſcience are fine Things, but they ſeldom 
fill the Pocket. When They will Purchaſe 
any Thing, agood Manager can counterfeit 
them ; bur to be tyed down to a Set of No+ 
tions, 1s the way to be a Begger. He that 
relolves to Thrive, won't be diſcouraged by 
a few hard Names. His Induſtry is notto 
be check'd by Fancys, and common Mis 
ſtake. He will ſcarcely believe himſelf, 
when it makes againſt him. Inward Re- 
luctance, paſſes tor Spleen,-and Vapours; 
Shame, for an infirm Vanity that hangs 
too {ervilcly upon foreiga Opinion; Gene- 
rolity, is nothing but a ceremonivus Pro- 
digality ; and'Pity, a tooliſh Tendernels, 
Theſe Maxims remove the difficulties of 
Buſineſs, and opeu the way for Expedition 
and Succels. | 

Reaſon aud Religion *tis likely will inter- 
poſe fometimes, bur the covetous Man goes 
on for allthat. And though be can't com- 
mand his Principles , he 15 Maſter of his 
Praiſe. Sometimes a Man gets only ro 
ſpend : Ia that caſe, Covetouſnels is but a 
miniſterial Vicez and ſerves under Luxury, 
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or Ambition. But here | ſhall conſider it as 
having the Aſcendant. Now to recountthe 
Diſorders of Life,the Knavery,and littlePrac- 
tices that flow in upon us from this Spring, 
were almoſt infinite. Whence comes al! 
circumvention in Commerce, adulterating 
of Wares, vouching and varniſhing againſt 
all good Faith, and Honeſty ? 'T'is Coveroul- 
neſs that Brews and Daſhes ; gives you falſe 
Lights, and falſe Language; and ſhews 
many other Dexterities to get your Money. 
Now what can be Meaner, than to make 
Over-reaching a part of a Profeſſion? And 
to impole upon the Ignorance, or Neceſlity, 
of a Neighbour? Let: an Apprentice be 
bound to a Miſer, and he might as good be 
Becalmed, or Befieged ; for he is ſure to be 
put to ſhort Allowance. One would think 
Hunger was put in his Indentures, he is fo 
conſtantly held to it. His Maſter will not 
lethim grow to his Joy»ts, nor Ser «p,with 
all the Fleſh and Bones wv hich Nature de- 
ſignd him; but is reſolved to put part of 
his Limbs in his Pocket. What is therea- 
fon of racking of Tenants, and rigorous Sei- 
zuures, that the Rich oppreſs the Poor, and 
the Poor ſteal from the Rich, but becauſe 
they are not contented withtheir own ? 
Whence come Souldiers of Fortune, and 
Lawyers of Fortune 3 Men that will Fight 
and be Fee'd of any Side, and ——— 
Roth £ 
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Both ? What makes the Courtier ſupplant 
his Friend, and betray his Maſter, and el! 
his Country ? Why *cisottentimes nothing 
but the Love of Money, which makes the 
Court, and the Camp, and the Bar, thus 
Mean, and Mercenary. How many Truſts 
are abuſed, Wills forged, Orphans and Wi- 
dows rob'd and ruin'd, upon this Score ? 
Where Avarice rules and rages, there is 
nothing of Humanity remaining. Hence 
it is that thoſe whorecover from the Plague 
dye {ometimes of the Nurſe; that the 
Shipwreckt are diſpatched on Shore, that 
they may not claim their Goods; that Tra- 
vellers are murther'd in the Houſes of Pro- 
tetion and Entertainment. Things fo 
bloudy and barbarous, that the Guilty are 
ſometimes asit were diſcovered by Miracle, 
proſecuted by Apparitions, and purſued by 
Hue and Crys from the other World. 

To leave theſe Extremities of Wicked- 
neſs, and proceed to Inftances of a lower 
Nature. What can be more ridiculouſly 
Little,than to fee People of Figure, and For- 
rune, weigh an Intereſt to the utmoſt Grain? 
Haggle away Time and Credit about Tri- 
fles, and part with a Friend to keep a Shil- 
liog? 

"Tis not Unentertaining to {ce Men how 
they can make their State truckle ro their 
Parſimony. How they will draw in their 
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Figure upon the Road, fink their Titles to 
ſave their Purſe, and de grade themiclves to 
lye cheaper at an Inn. Covetouſnels 1s a 
moſt obligiry Leveller; it mingles the 
Great and Small with wonderful Condeſcen- 
tion; and makes L---ds, and Vatets, com- 
pany for one another. Bur theſe arc but 
petty Indecencies. Covctouſnels will (ink 
much lower, it there be but any Oar at 
the Bottom. It will folicit in the meaneſt 
Ofhce, and ſubuir ro any infamous Dil- 
guiſe, It turns Lions into Jack-callsz en- 
gages Honour in the moſt ſcandalous In- 
irigues, and makes it under-pull to ( heats 
and Shaypers. 

And as the Drudpgery of this Vice 1; 
mean, fo” risconftantioo Ir keeps a Man 
2iwavs in the Wheel, and makes © na Slave 
tor his Life ttme. Hi: 640 or its Hangs 
are perperually employ'd © ) h-a one Pro- 
ject 1s finifſh'd, his Inclinations roll ro ano- 
ther; ſo. thar his Relt 1s only variety of L2- 
bour. "his evil Spit, throws him #n:0 
the Fire, and into the Water ; 1nto all Sorts 
ot Hazards, and Hardibps ; ' And when he 
has reached the Tombs, he fits Naked, and 
out of hu ri9ht Mind, Neither the Decays 
ol Age, nor the Approack of Death, can 
bring him to his Sentes, nor ſhew him the 
Fxtravagance of his Paſſion : 5 on the con- 
trary, his Folly cemmonly encreaſes with 
, tis 
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his Years. clo: and other Beaſtsof prey, 
when they have once {ped,can'give overand 
be quiet till the recura of Aj ppetite. But Co- 
vetouſne!s never lies down ; but 1s ever 
Hungry, and Hunting. *Ts perpetually 
harraſſingothers, or 1, v ithout Reſpir, 
or Intermifiion. The Miſer exlarges his 
Deſires as Hell; Ie 1s a Gulph withour a 
Bottoi ; all the Succeſs in the World will 
never fill him. Sometimes the Eagerneſs 
of his Appetite makes him fonap at a Sha- 
dow, and drop the Subltance. 'Thus Craſſzs 
loſt himſelf, his Equipage, and his Army, 
by over-ſtraining for the Parthian Gold. 
Thus the Mare(chal Be! {ag was outed Gi 
the Sovereignty of Cambray, by the Cove- 
coulncls of his | ady, who ſold the Spanturds 
the Stores which ſhould have maintained 
the Garilon. And thus the Bait of a cheap 
Bargain, or 2 large Intcreſt, often helps a 
Maa to ſtol.nGoods,and crackt Titles. And 
if he has better Luck than he deſerves, the 
poilibility ot a Miſcarriage keeps him un- 
ealy, The Miſer is ſeldom without Pain : 
The Shortneſs of humane Forefight, and the 
Uncertainty ot Accidents.and the Knavery 
of Men,' haunt his Imagination with all the 
Poſſibiliticsvf danger. He ſtarts at every 
new Appearance, and ts always waking 
and ſolicitous tor fear of a Surprize. Likea 
Night Centinel, the leaſt Noiſe alarms him, 
8 4 and 
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2nd makes him apprehenſive of the Enemy. 
And let a Man's Fright be never ſo viſionary 
in the Cauſe, the Trouble will be real in 
the Eft. But ſometimes the Anxiety does 
not Ive altogether in Romance, but comes 
out of Life andBuſineſs. And then y ou maybe 
ſure his Fears will encreaſe with his Danger. 
The loſs of a Battel, or the Revolution of a 
Kingdom, don't affe& him halt ſo much; as 
the News of a Goldſmith's, or Meney Scri- 
vener's, going aſide. Here, though the 
Misftortune 15 remote, he is not inſenſible. 
Indeed *tis the only Sympathy he ſeems ca- 
pable of. Bur then the Agonies he lies un» 
der, when he comes to be Touched in his 
own Caſe ! When a Bond ora Mortgage fails, 
there 15 nothing can ſupport his Spirits, or 
keep him within the Compals of Deceacy. 
How paffionat:ly does he lament over the 
Parchment Carkgfs, when the: Soul of the 
Security 1s Departed *. His Humour and 
bis Face1s put ivto Mourning,and ſo would 
the reſt of his Perſon were it not for the 
Charge, However, a covetous Man 1s not 
ealtly baffled : He has a great many Tools 
to work with. If Deceit makes for his 
purpoſe, he will uſe it-to the deſt of his 
Skill. If Cruelty will favea Penny, he will 
not ſtick toflay a poor Debtor for the Price 
of his Skin. No Turn either in State or 
Religion can .Hurt him : He receives any 

Ki | «1 Im- 
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Impreſſion ; and runs into any Mould the 
Times will caſt him. He is a Chriſtian at 
Rome, a Heathenat Japan, and a Turk at 
Conſtantinople, What you will Without, and 
nothing Within. *Tis a Jeſt in a Miſer to 
pretend to be Honeft. To reſolve againſt 
Poverty, 1s 1n effect to forſwear Juſticeand 
Truth. The Knavery of ſuch People, 1s 
as indiſputable as an Axiom ; and ought ta 
be ſuppoſed as a PoiZulatum in Buſinels. 
They arefalſe by neceſſity of Principle, and 
want nothing bur an Occaſion to ſhew-: it. 
Conſcience and Covetouſneſs are never to 
be reconciled: Like Fire and Water, they 
always deſtroy each other, according tothe 
Predominancy of the Element. 

Now one would think he that takes ſuch 
Painsfor a Fortune, and purchaſes ſo dear, 
ſhould know how to uſe it. One would 
think the covetous Man' had refined upon 
the SatisfaQtions of Life; and diſcovered 
ſome unheard of Myſteries of Epicuriſm. 
One would imagine his Appetites were 
more keen and laſting 3 his Capacities en- 
larged ; and that he could pleaſe himſelt 
faſter, and farther, than his Neighbours. 
For why ſhould we put our ſelves to an un- 
common Trouble, for a common Advan- 
tage ? But how can this be ? How can An- 
xiety and Falſe ſtand together ? Strong Plea, 
{ures and ſtrong Fears are incompatible. A 
CON- 
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coaſtant dread of Death, makes Life ind. 
pid. And he that isalways afraidof Loſsne, 
has little Leiſure to enjoy. Belides, a con - 
tiaual load of Cares depreſles the Vigour of 
the Mind, and dulls the Inclination, and 
clouds the Chearfulneſ of the Spirits. Like 
a Labourer worked down, he 1s too much 
tired tor Entertainment. 

But alaſs | were he never ſo much dil- 
pos'd, he has not the Courage to recreate 
his Seales, and reward his Induſtry. No. 
He has more reſpe£t for his Wealth, than 
to take thoſe Freedoms. He ſalutes it at an 
humble Diſtance, and dares not be too fa- 
miliar with an Obje& of Worſhip. His Gold 
might as good have itay*d at Pers, as come 
12to ts Cuſtody ; for he gains nothing by 
Polteifion, excepring the Trouble of louk- 
1g after it. *Tis true, he can command 
the Sight on't this way :; bur it feeing an 
R:tate would make one Rich, there's tew 
bur the Blind would be Poor. He calls it 
his OWN too ; but with great Impropriety 
of Langeage. My own * What is my own? 
Why 'tis ſomething thar 1 eat, or drink, or 
put 0n. Something which makes my Body, 
or my Mind, the better. Something with 
which I ſerve my Friend, or my Country, 
or relieve the Poor. Property without Ap- 

cation to advantage, 15 meer Cant, and 


Notion. The beſt Metals will ruſt,by lying 
Ul- 
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under Ground, and loſe their Colour, unleſs 
brightned by Uſe. But where Covetoul- 
nets governs, the Appetite is ryed up, and 
Nature is put under Penance. Like a Ma- 
lefaftor, a Man has juſt enough tokeep him 
alive in Pain ; enough ro Suffer with, but 
r2t to Plealc, The Covetous guards againſt 
bi -It,as well as againſt Thieves : He loves 
to ttc; tortof Necetlity, and hares Conve- 
nienceiio i-isthana wile Man does Exceſs. 
And he that d:7-5 not Enjoy, wants that 
Which he has, as well 45 that which hu has 
not. The encreaſe of his Fortune, is but 
an addition ro his Trouble. The more he 
has, the more he has to take Care for ; and 
an Af8 is as much enriched by his Burthen, 
as {uch a one isby his Eſtate. He may, like 
a Sumpter, carry Things of Value ; but he 
never Wears them, He 1s only tired, and 
galled, with his Furniture. Nothing is 
more uncaly when Tis on, nor looks more 
wretchedly when tis off. If a Man lays his 
Meat upon his Shoulder inſtead of putting 
it in his Stomach, the quantity may load 
him if he will, but never nouriſh. And 
as 'tis eaſjer, it would be more reputable for 
the Miſer to be poor. The pretence of Ne- 
ce{ſity might cover a narrow Soul. A 
Coward will paſs, when there 1s little 
tryal for Courage. Wealth does but ſerve 
to expole Coveroulnels, and make it ye 
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ridiculous. For what can be a more wret- 
ched Sight, than to ſeea Man mortify with- 
out Religion? Toſubmitto ſuch voluntary 
Hardſhips to no purpoſe, and loſe the Pre- 
ſent, without providing for the Future. But 
thus Covetouſneſs revenges the Quarrels of 
others upon it ſelf, and makes a ſort ofRe- 
prizals at Home. The truth is, if the Co- 
vetous did not make their Neighbours ſome 
amends, by uſing themſelves rhus ill, they 
were {carcely to be endured. 
But they are generally fair enough to 
9 Satisfation this way. This Diſeaſe 
ometimes riſes upalmoſt to Lunacy and Di- 
ſtration:Somerimes it over-caſts them with 
Gloom and Melancholy ; and ſometimes 
breaks out in the Clamours of Deſpair and 
Impatience. They are tortured with ra- 
ging Fears of Want; and the greateſt Abun- 
dance 1s not able to keep them in tolerable 
Humour. To cat, or wear any Thing, till 
'tis paſt the Beſt, is Luxury and Profuſeneſs. 
They muſt have their Meat tainted, and 
rheic Bread mouldy, and their Cloaths moth 
eaten, before they dare venture on them, 
It would be great Charity totake them out 
of their own unmercitul Hands, and put 
chem under Wardſhip. But 'ris likely the 
Laws leave them to their Liberty for a Pu- 
niſhment. For as this Vice ought to be ſc- 


verely corrected, ſo there is ſcarce = 
od Dil- 
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Diſcipline ſharper than its own. And if 
the Rigour ſhould abateat Home, the Cen- 
{ure of the Neighbourhood would help to 
do Juſtice. The covetous Man is Homo #!- 
laudatus, A Man that you can ſay no Good 
of, He abuſes all his Advantages either 
of Perſon, or Fortune. His Inclinations are 
ungenerous, his Underſtanding cheats, and 
his Power oppreſles his Neighbour. Helis 
not Big enough to Love, ro Pity, or Aſſiſt : 
Neither Bloud, nor Honour, nor Huma- 
nity, can take any hold, where Intereſt 
comes in competition. So far from doing 
any Good, that he deſires none. His Wiſhes 
are often malevolent ; for Blaſting and Mz- 
dew, for Rots and Murrain, for Storms and 
Shipwrecks; that he may put off his Stock, 
and his Stores the better. Upon theſe Ac- 
counts he generally receives as little Kind- 
neſs as he does, and finds as few Friends as 
he deſerves. Every one think themſelves 
authoriſed toexecute his Credit, topalt and 
laſh him; and make him either the ſubjeR 
of their Anger; or their Scorn. 

To ſum up the Evidence. A covetous 
Man loves to be boring in the Earth, like 
an Inſef# ; and lives always in a creeping 
and inglorious Poſture. His SatisfaQtions 
are as Mean as his Figure. He has not the 
Heart to oblige any Body, no not himſelt ; 
and therefore is both hated and deſpiſed. 

Dem. 
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Dem. Enough faid. I think your Cor- 
recion is neither Excefſive, nor Miſplaced. 
It thoſe concerned will not mend their 
Manners, they may e'cn take it for their 


Pains. 


O F 


LIBERTY: 


Y Liberty, I mean a Latitude of Prac- 
B tile within the compals of Law, and 
Religion. 'Tis a ttanding clear of 
inferiour Dependances, and private Jurit- 
dition. He who is Maſter of his Time, 
and can chule his Buſineſs and Diverſions ; 
He who can avoid dilagreable Company, 
and be alone when his Humour or Occa- 
ſions require it ; 1s as Frec as he ought to 
wiſh himſelf. Tis true, asthe World ſtands, 
general Liberty 1s impraCcticable. It one 
had nothing but a So#/ to keep, he need not 
go to Service to maintain it. Buta Body at 
preſent is a very indigent fort of a Thing 3 
it can't ſubſiſt upon its own Growth, but 
ſtands in want of continual Supplies. This 


Circumſtance of Eatins, and Drinking, is a 
| cruel 
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cruel Check vpon many a Man's Dignities; 
and makes him hold his Life by a Serv/c 
Tenure. However, he that lies under this 
Incumbrance ſhould make his be(t ore, 
and not quarrel with the Order of Provi- 
dence. Ar the worſt, Death will knock 
off his Chain ſhortly : 1n the mean time his 
Buſineſs 1s to play with it. But where the 
Neceſlaries of Life may be had at a cheaper 
Rate, tis Folly to purchaſe them this way. 
He that will ſacrifice his Liberty to his Pa- 
lat, and convey over his Perſon tor Super- 
Auitics, 15 a Slave of his own making, and 
deſerves to be uled accordingly. 
Dependance goes ſome hat againſt the 
Grain of a generous Mind; and *is 
no wonder it (hould be fo, conſidering 
the unrealonable Advantage which 1s ot- 
ten taken of the Inequality of Fortune. 
The Pride of Superiors, and the wanton 
Exercilcs of Power, makes Servitude much 
more troubleſome than Nature intended. 
Some Peopic think the Lite of Authority 
conſiſts in Nolle and {mperiouſnels, in Me- 
nacing and Execatioxs. 'T'o l:t their Ser- 
vants live caly, is 1a ſome meaſure to make 
them their Equals: Theretore they love to 
be always brandiſhing their Advantage, to 
parc with nothing without a Stroke of Dii- 
cipline; and to quality their Favours with 
Penance, and Mortikcation. But the being 
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Religion. *'Tis a ttanding clear of 
inferiour Dependances, and private Jurit- 
diction. He who is Maſter of his Time, 
and can chuſe his Buſineſs and Diverſions ; 
He who can avoid dilagreable Company, 
and be alone when his Humour or Occa- 
fions require it ; 1s as Frec as he ought to 
wiſh himſelf. *Tis true, asthe World ſtands, 
general Liberty 15 impraCticable. It one 
had nothing but a Sow/ to keep, he need not 
go to Service to maintain it. Buta Body at 
preſent is a very indigent ſort of a Thing 3 
it can't ſubſiſt upon its own Growth, but 
ſtands in want of continual Supplies. This 
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cruel Check vpon many a Man's Dignities; 
and makes him hold his Life by a Sexw/e 
Tenure. However, he that lies under this 
Incumbrance ſhould make his be(t or'r, 
and not quarrel with the Order of Provi- 
dence. At the worſt, Death will knock 
oft his Chain ſhortly : In the mean time his 
Buſineſs is to play with it. Burt where the 
Neceſlaries of Lite may be had at a cheaper 
Rate, tis Folly to purchaſe them this way. 
He that will ſacrifice his Liberty to his Pa- 
lat, and convey over his Perſon tor Super- 
Auities, 15 a Slave of his own making, and 
deſerves to be uled accordingly. 
Dependance goes ſomew hat againſt the 
Grain of a generous Mind; and *is 
no wonder /it thould be fo, conſidering 
the unrealonable Advantage which is ot- 
ten taken of the Inequality of Fortune. 
The Pride of Superiors, and the wanton 
Exercilcs of Power, makes Servitude much 
more troubleſome rhan Nature intended. 
Some Peoplc think the Lite of Authoruy 
conſiſts in Noltle and lmperioutnels, in Me- 
nacing and Executions. "To l:t their Ser- 
wants live caly, is 1n ſome meaſure to make 
them their Equals: Theretore they love to 
be always brandi{hing their Advantage, to 
part with nothing without a Stroke of Dit- 
cipline; and to quality their Favours with 
Penance, and Mortikcation. But the being 
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enfranchiſed from Arbitarineſs and ill Hu- 
mour, is not the only Convenience of Li- 
berty. ThisState affords great Opportuni- 
ties for the Improvement of Reaſon. It 
gives Leiſure for Reading and Contempla- 
tion 3 for an Acquaintance with Men and 
Things; and for looking into the Hiſtory 
of Time and Nature. He that has the Bu- 
ſineſs of Life at his own Diſpoſal, and has 
no Body to account to for his Minutes but 
God and himſelf,may if he pleaſes be happy 
without Drudging for it. He aceds not 
Flatter the Vain, nor be Tired with the 
Impertinent, nor ſtand to the Curtely of 
Knavery, and Folly. He needs not Dance 
after the Caprice of an Humouriſt,nor bear 
a part in the — of another. He 
is under no Anxieties for Fear of Diſpleating, 
nor has any Difficulties of Temper to 
ſtruggle with. His Fate does not hang up- 
on any Man's Face : A Smile will not tran- 
ſport him, nor a Frown ruin him : For his 
Fortune is better fixed, than to flote upon 
the Pleaſure of the Nice and Changeable. 
This Independance gives Eaſineſs to the 
Mind,and Vigour for Enterprize,and Ima- 
gination. A Man has nothing to ſtrike a 
Damp upon his Genius, to over-aw his 
Thoughts, and check the Range of his 
Fancy. But he that is embaraſſed in his 


Liberty , is apt to be unaſſured in his 
AQtions : 
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AQions ; palled and diſpirited in his Hu- 
mour and Conceptions; ſo that one may 
almoſt read his Condition in his Converſa- 
tion. *'Tis true, a peculiar Greatneſs of 
Nature, or the Expectations of. Religion , 
may relieve him 3 bur then every one is 
not furniſhed with theſe Advantages. The 
Reaſon why Parmenio could not rife up to 
Alexander's Height of Thinking, was poſh- 
bly becauſe he was under his Command, 
Longinus obſerves, That there wereno con- 
+ ſiderable Orators in Greece, after their Go- 
vernment was altered by the Macedonians 
and Romans. According tohim, their Elo- 
cution and their Freedom ſeem'd tolanguiſh 
and expire together. When they were once 
enflaved,the Muſes would keep them Com- 
pany no longer. The Vein of Rhetorick 
was ſeared up, the Force of Demonſthenes 
ſpent, and no Sublime to be had for Love, 
nor Money. 

Now though Freedom within a Rule is 
very deſirable; yet there 1s ſcarcely any 
one Thing has done more Miſchiet than 
this Word miſunderſtood. Abſolute Liberty 
is a Jeſt; 'cis a Vilionary and Romaantick 
Privilege, and utterly inconſiſtent with the 
preſent ſtate of the World, The Generality 
of Mankind muſt have more Underſtanding, 
and more Honeſty too, than they are likely 


to have as long as they Live, before they 
L are 
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are fit to: be at their own Difpoſal. To 
tell People they are free, is the common 
Artifice "of. , the FaQtious | ant! Seditions. 
Theſe Statc-Gypſies pick the Pockets / of 
the Ignorant with this fpecious Cazt, and 
with informing them what mighty Fortures 
they are all born to. And what 1s this fine 
Freedom after all that theſe Spartscan help 
them to? Why they are free ro be out of 
their Wits, and to be undone, if they take 
their Advice; Toloſe their Conſcience,rheir 
Credit and their Money, .and to be ten- 

times more preſs'd than they were before. 
There 1s {till a more extravagant Noti- 
on of Liberty. behind. Some: People are tor 
Repealing the'/Laws of Morality.tor throw- 
ing open the Incloſures of Religion, and 
Leaving all in Common to Licentiouiſnels 
and Violence. They arc for making their 
Inclinations the Rule, and their Power 
the Boundary of their Ations. They hate 
to let any Opportunity {lip, or any Capa- 
city lie Idle: But are for gralping at. all 
Poflibilities of Pleaſure, and Playing their 
Appetites at whatever comes 1n their way. 
To tye Men up from Enjoyment, and 
cramp them with Prohibitions, 15 an En- 
croachment upon the Rights of Nature. 
Theſe ungenercus Impoſitions are it ſcems 
the Dotages of Age, the Reſults of Spleen 
and {mpctence ; or at beſt the Pretences of 
De- 
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Deſigning Power, which lays att Embargo 
upon ſome Branches of Trade, to2ngrofs the 
Advantages to it ſelf, I wonder why theſe 
Men don't improve therr Principle farther. 
Why they don't dance upon the 'Battle- 
ments of Houſes, Vault down the Monu- 
ment, and jump into a Faraare for Diver- 
fion > To forbeur theſe Things are grear 
Reſtraints upon the Liberties of -Motion, 
and make many of the Faculties of Narure 
inſignificant, They ought t5 {tep into the 
Relcuc of Feavers and Fhrcniy, and nor let 
their Acquaintance he under fuch an igno- 
minious Confinement, e{pecially when their 
Spirits are,up, and they are [y well diſpoſed 
for Satisfaction. Why do they not draw up 
a Remonſlrance againlt Goals, P:llorys, and 
Executions ? What havethey no$nicofthe 
Grievances of their Ecilgw Subjects? Can 
they ſee their own gerterous Principle ſuf. 
fer, tlicir very Magna Chairs violated, and 
do nothing towards 'a Reltet 2 They ask 
your Pardon ; To embark in ſuch Expe- 
ditions might endanger thuir intereſt, and 
come home-to them at lait. And to ſpeak 
Truth, they are tor having 41s Arbitrary 
Priviledge in no hands bac thetr own. For 
Touch them in their Howwur or Pro- 
perty, and you'll find them ſenſible enough. 
A ſmall Injury to themſelves feems intole- 
rable, and fires them with a Zeal tor Ju- 
L 2 {Lice 
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ſtice and Reſtitution. Then the Laws are 
Dete&ive, and give too little Damages 3 
And therefore though they venture their 
Necks for it, they muſt have a Supplemen- 
tx} Satisfaftion. Their own Cale, one 
would think, might ſhew them the unrea- 
ſonableneſs of their Scheme; And that a 
Liberty againſt Virtueand Law, is only a 
Priviledge to be Unhappy 3 And a Licenſe 
for a Man to murther Himſelf. 


Old A ge. 


IN A 
DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN 


Philebus and Emtropins. 


' Phil. Our Servant, This Viſit is very 
obliging. If ſo good a Friend 

as you are can be more welcome at one 
time then another, youare ſo now. I was 
juſt going to ſend to you, to Beg a little of 


your Converſation. 
ls trop, 


— 
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Eutrop. Sir 1 thank you, you are always 
contriviog to give your Friends a Pleaſure, 
one way or other. Burt methinks you ſeem 
ſomewhat concern'd. I hope no Acci- 
dent has happen'd ? 

Phil, Nothing but what Pm affraid 
you'll ſmile at ; and yet it fits pretty hard 
upon my Spirits. 

Futrop. Pm ſorry for that; pray what's 
the Matter ? | 

Phil. Then without any farther Pream- 
ble, I muſt challenge you upon your laſt 
Promiſe. You may remember we were 
talking about Old Age, and the Inconve- 
niences attending it, This Speculation has 
bung cru-Ily in my Head ever fince. I 
think my Fancy 1s grown quite Grey up- 
on't 

Eutrop. Tf that be your Caſe, "tis fome- 
what unlucky; I have no Receipt againlt 

that Diſtenper. What would you be- 
exempred trom the common Fate, and 
have Nature alter'd, for your fingle Satis- 
faction !? 

Phil. With all my Heart, if I knew 
which way. Not but that I could with 
the Advantage was Univerſal, as much 
as any Mn. To be plain, I don't thick 
my ſelf over-furniſh'd, and ſhould be glad 
ro kcep up my Perſon in Repair as long as 
it laſts. lnearneſt, ittroubles me to conſider 
K-43 the 
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the greatcſt part of I.ife is no better than 
a flow. Conſumption; That we muſt 
ſhortly ſink 4nto a ſtare of Weaknels and 
Aofignificancy; jand grow unacceptable 
both to others, and our ſelves. When ovr 
Limbs and our Memory, and it may bc 
our Underſ{tandingtoo, will fail us; when 
nothing but a teaver will warm our 
Blood ; and all 'the lively Zerceptions arc 
forced out of Pain. We begin Lite with 
a flender Stock, - and yet it improves 
ſtrangly. I wonder when we are well- 
furniſhed we can't hold it : Whar! Turn 
Bankrup:ts when we have more Effects to 
Trade with, and more Skill to manage ? 
A Flame well kindled and ſupplied, will 
burn for ever. When a Man is Rich, a 
little Care keeps him fo. Bur Life, likean ill 
g0tten Eſtate, conſumes inſenlibly, in de- 
{pight of all imaginable Frugalty. Infan- 
Cy is a ſtate of Hope; and has the Ten- 
derneſs of Parents, or the Compaſſion of 
Strangers, to ſupport it. Youth, like a 
Bloſſom, gives us Beauty 1n hand, and 
Fruit in proſpect. But Age grows worſe 
and worle upon the Progreſs; links deeper 
in Sorrow and Negle&, and has no Relict 
co expect but the Grave. 

Entrop. IT think you are too Trapical ups 
on the Occaſion; Health, and Vigour, and 
Senle, hold out ſometimes to the _— 
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of a long Journey, Plata enjoyed them 
all at 80. And ſoit, you'll take his word 
tor't, did Cato Miyor 3 and reckons you up 
a great many more. Tully was more than 
60. when he wrote his famous Phzlippicks : 
In which lis Rhetorick 1s not only,more 
Correa, but more moving and rembeſtu- 
ous, than in his younger Orations. The 
Poctick Fire, whic' is ſooneſt extinR, ſome- 
times rages beyond that Period. Ofthis 
could give modern Proof, were it neccſlary. 
Topo on; old Father /z Mainz writes now 
with all the Force,and Spirit, and Pleaſant- 
neſs of 25. Anda Gentleman of our own 
Country, has the ſame Happineſs. Now 
thoſe that can entertain others, are never 
il Entertain'd themſelves, 

Phil. One Swallow makes no Summer. 
One had need have a Body and a Soul made 
on purpole, to do thele things you talk of. 
I am furc ic is otherwiſe with the Genera- 
lity :: And fince Age ſeems a common Pe- 
nance impoſcd upon Mankind, I could al- 
molt wiſh we had it fooner ; and that the 
ſweet Viorſel of Life was letr for the laſt. 

Entrop, That might engage your Appe- 
tite too much. What ! you would be old 
when you are young, would you? 

Phil. No; it may be I would be young 
after 1 am old, 
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Ewutrop. Not in this World if you pleaſe ; 
all old People have” had their Time, they 
were young once, let that ſuffice. 

Phil. Were young once! Thar is in 
plain Engliſh they have loſt the Advan- 
ragez a very comfortable Reflexion | 
Were, {erves only to trouble what we te. 
Fuimus may make a good Moreo, but in Lite 
it is ſtark naughr. 

Ewtrop. It the whole Buſineſs was as 
bad as you repreſent it, there is no help 
for't, therefore we ſhould be contented. 

Phil. Under favour, therefore we ſhould 
not be contented. What! is Deſpair an 
Argument for SatisfaQtion ? 

Eutrop, For Patience it is, when we 
have other Conſiderations ro ſupport us. 
Beſides; are no Favours valuable but thoſe 
which laſt a Man's Life time? Does no- 
thingleſsthanan Anawuity,deſerve Thanks ? 
Certainly we ought to be of a more ac- 
knou ledging Temper than this comes to; 
eſpecially where we have nothing of Merit 
to plead, Upon the whole, I conceive the 
Conſequence may be work'd another way 
2:9 better Advantage. 

Pbil. How lo? 

Eutrop. Why, ſince we can avoid Old 
Age by nothing bur Death 3 our buſineſs 
:5 tO Make it as caſy as may be. It you 
ask me which way? My anſwer 1s, = 

mu 
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muſt Guard againſt thole Imperfe&tions, 
to which O/d Ape is moſt liable. By Im- 
perfeQtions, I mean, Moral ones; for the 
other are not to be fenced off. In the ſe- 
cond place let us conſider, that pe is 
not altogether Burthen and Incumbrance. 
There arc ſeveral peculiar Privileges and 
Dignities annext to this part of Life. A 
ſhort View of the reaſon of theſe Advan- 
rages, will help to relieve us under the 
Decays ot the Body, 

Phil. | am glad to hear it; pray go on 
with your Mcthod. 

Eautrop. To begin then with the Imper- 
fettions, Not that they are as unavoid- 
able as Grey-Heirs ; or to be charged upon 
Age without Exception. My meaning on- 
ly 1s, that without Care People are more 
in danger of them whea they are old, than 
at any other time. The firſt I ſhall men- 
tion, is a Forwardnels to be diſpleaſed up- 
on little \occaſions; to take things by the 
wrong Handle ; and to put ſevere Con- 
ſtrucions upon Words and Aftions. This 
unhappy Temper may be aſhigned to ſeve- 
ral Cauſes. 

1/t. Old Perions, may beover-ſuſpicious 
of being contemn'd. Long Experience 
has taught them that the World is gene- 
rally unbenevolent and narrow-ſpirited ; 
that Self Love, and II|-Nature, are ex- 
treamly 
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Ewutrop. Not in this World if you pleaſe ; 
all old People have had their Time, they 
were young once, let that ſuffice. 

Phil. Were young once! Thar is in 
plain Engliſh they have loſt the Advan- 
ragez a very comfortable Reflexion | 
Were, ſerves only to trouble what we re. 
Fuimus may make a good Morro, bur in Lite 
it is ſtark naught. 

Ewtrop. It the whole Buſineſs was as 
bad as you repreſent it, there is no help 
for't, therefore we ſhould be contented. 

Phil. Under favour, therefore we ſhould 
not be contented. What! is Deſpair an 
Argument for SatisfaCQtion ? 

Eutrop, For Patience it is, when we 
have other Conſiderations ro ſupport us. 
Beſides; are no Favours valuable but thoſe 
which laſt a Man's Life time? Does no- 
thingleſs than an Annuity,deſerve Thanks ? 
Certainly we ought to be of a more ac- 
knou ledging Temper than this comes to; 
eſpecially where we have nothing of Merit 
to plead. Upon the whole, I conceive the 
Conſequence may be work'd another way 
:0 better Advantage. 

Phil. How fo? 

Eutrop. Why, ſince we can avoid Old 
Age by nothing but Death 3 our buſineſs 
is tO Make it as caly as may be. It you 
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muſt Guard againſt thoſe ImperfeCtions, 
to which O1d Age is moſt liable. By Im- 
perfeQtions, I mean, Moral ones; for the 
other are not to be fenced off. In the ſe- 
cond place let us conſider, that Ape is 
not altogether Burthen and Incumbrance. 
There are ſeveral peculiar Privileges and 
Dignities annext to this part of Life. A 
ſhort View of the reaſon of theſe Advan- 
rages, will help to relieve us under the 
Decays of the Budv. 

Phil. | am glad to hear it; pray go on 
with your Method. 

Eutrop. To begin then with the Imper- 
fettions, Not that they are as unavoid- 
able as Grey-Heirs ; or to be charged upon 
Age without Exception. My meaning on- 
ly is, that without Care People are more 
in danger of them whea they are old, than 
at any other time. The firſt I ſhall men- 
tion, isa Forwardnels to be diſpleaſed up- 
on lictle occaſions; to take things by the 
wrong Handle; and to put ſevere Con- 
ſ{trucions upon Words and Attions. This 
unhappy Temper may be aſhigned to ſeve- 
ral Caules. 

1ſt. Old Perſons, may beover-ſuſpicious 
of being contemnd. Long Experience 
has taught them that the World is gene- 
rally unbenevolent and narrow-ſpirited ; 
that Self Love, and II-Nature, are ex- 
treamly 
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treamly common, and that - the Pleaſures 
of too many are drawn from the Misfor- 
tunes of their Neighbours. Theſe Remarks 
confirmed by repeated Inſtances, make no 
kind Impreſſion. So that when a Man is 
conſcious of his own Decay,when he grows 
leſs aftive and agreeable, when he can nei- 
ther Oblige, nor Puniſh, with the uſual 
Advantage : When this happens, he 1s apt 
to fancy younger People are more ready to 
divert themſelves with his Declention, 
than to pity it. This Apprehenlion makes 
him interpret-with Rigour, conclude him- 
ſelf injur'd upon a remote Appearance, 
and grow dilguited upon every Ambi- 
guity. 

Phil. By the way, is Mankind capable 
of ſuch Barbarity as this Jealouſy ſuppoſes ? 
Can they milapply their Pailions at fo ſcan- 
dalous a rate? Gan they inſult an un- 
avoidable Infirmity, and trample upon the 
Venerable Ruines of Humane Nature ? 
This inſolence 1s fooliſh, -as well as unna- 
tural. He that aQs in this-manner, does 
but expole his own future Condition, and 
laugh at himſelf before-hand. 

Eutrop. You ſay well. - But very ill 
Things are often done. ' And. thole who 
have ſeen moſt of them, are moſt Appre- 
henfive. On the other ſide, Thoſe who 


are leſs acquainted with the Vanity and 
Vices 
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Vices of the World, and have met with 
fewer Diſappointments, are incli id to a 
kinder Opinion. 

Phil. A very charitable ' Ignorance |! 
However I think your Remark nor il] 
founded, for I have obſerved an unuſual 
Sweetneſs of Temper in Children. Na- 
ture uſually makes a very obliging Diſco. 
very of her ſelf in them. They throw 
themſelves with entire Confidence upon 
Converſation. They act without Artifice 
or Diſguiſe z and believe others + kind 
and undeſigning as themſelves. But when 
they once underſtand what a fort of 
World they are come into: When they 
find that Eafineſs of belief betrays thern, 
and that they are loſers by the openneſs of 
their Carriage; Then they begin to be up- 
on their Guard, to grow cautious and re- 
ſerv'd, and to ſtand off in Jealouſy and Su- 
{ſpition. Like Birds that are ſhort at, 'Na- 
ture grows wild by ill Uſage ; and neither 
Loves nor Truſts, ſo much as Betore. 

Eutrop. Moſt certainly, unleſs Care be 
taken, . For this Reaſon, if a Man does 
not ul? to reflect upon his Temper 3 if he 
does not ſhake off his Spleen, and check 
his Diſguſts;if he doesnot ſtrive to ſweeten 
his Blood, and refreſh his Generofity, his 
eſteem- of Mankind will abate too faſt. 
This Humour, unleſs prevented, will ſlide 
into 
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iato Indifterency and Diſinclination 5 and 
make him have a kindneſs for nothing but 
himſelf. And becauſe odd Diſcoveries, 
Ruffles and Diſcouragements, encreaſe up- 
on him in his Journey, the farther he Tra- 
vels, the leſs he will like the Company. 
Andſince the World has loſt his good Opt - 
nion, a ſlender Preſumption will be apt 
to awaken his Jealouſy, make him ſuſpe& 
hard meaſure, and put the worſt Inter- 
pretation upon Things, 

Phil. May not this Forwardnelſs to be 
diſobliged, proceed from the [nfirmities of 
Age ? The laſt part of Life is a perpetual 
{ndiſpolition ; you are ſeldom free from 
the Pain or the Weakneſs of a Diſeaſe. The 
Feaver of the Fit may ſometimes intermit, 
but then your beſt days are ſhort of 
Health, Such uneaſy Diſcipline is apt 
to make the Spirits turn eager. When 
a Man is loadea a Feather 1s telt, and the 
lcaſt rub will make him complain. 

Futrop. I believe the difficulty of ſome 
Humours may bt& thus accounted for. And 
where this Reaſon fails, I think I could 
aſſizn another. 

Phil. What is that ? 

Eatrop. With Submiſſion; I'm affraid 
old Perſons may ſometimes over-rate their 
own Sufficiency. *'Tis true, generally 
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of Time, and Multitude of Days are fitteſt 
to reach Wiſdom. But this Rule, like - 0- 
thers, has its Exception. For all that, 
People are apt to fancy their Underſtand- 
ings move upon an Aſcent, and that they 
muſt grow Wiſer of courle, as they grow 
Older. Thus they often take their Im- 
provement upon Content, without exami- 
ning how they came by it. As if the 
meer Motion of the Sun, or the running 
of an Hour-glaſs, would do the Buſineſs. 
Now a Miſrake in this Caſe makes them 
impatient of Contradition, and imagine 
themſelves always in the Right. To ar- 
gue the Point, and debate their Opinions 
. 15 to injure them. Younger Men ought 

to believe hard, and take Authority for 
the laſt Proof. 

To proceed. Reſting too much upon 
the Priviledge of their Years, may be the 
occaſion of a ſecond ImperfeQion; 5. e. In- 
compliance with the innocent Demands 
and SatisſaCtions of thoſe who are Youn- 
ger. Their Opinions are the Standard of 
Truth, and their Defires the Meaſure of 
 Agreeableneſs. 

This Partiality of Thought, this indulg- 
ing their own Inclinations, makes them 
firm to Prepoſleſſion, and difficultly re- 
moved from thoſe Cuſtoms which firſt en- 
gaged them. The bare Novelty of a 
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Thing is enough to caſt: 'it They :con- 
demn the prudent Alterations of the pre- 
ſent Age, and are too kind to the Errors of 
the former. 

Phil. Under Fe at FT conceive this 
Method ſcarcely defenſible. *Tis true, 
they are old when they maintain” -theſe 
Opinions, but were thay not young 
when they took them up : ? And why ſhould 
they prejer the Judgment of their own 
Youth, to that of a later Generation ? Is 
it ſuch an advamage ta itand firſt upon 
the Roll: of Time ? Or does Senſe and Un- 
derſtanding wear out the farther. a Line 
is continued? That a iucceeding Age is 
born with ' the ſame Capacity with the 
former, that it may uſe the ſame Induſtry 
cannot be deny'd: Why then ſhould we 
be barr'd the Priviledge of our Fore Fathers? 
Why may -we not Pronounce upon the 
ſtate of Truth, upon the Decency- of Cu- 
ftom, and the Oeconomy of Lite, with the 
uſual Liberty ? Is Humane Nature impro- 
ved to the utmoſt, or was Infallibility the 
Gift of thoſe before us? If not, what 
harm is it to chuſe for our ſelves? Why 
ſhould we be ſervilely ty'd to their Rca- 
ſon, who'uſed the Freedom of their own ? 
Thoſe who come laſt, ſeem to enter with 
Advantage. They are Born to the Wealth 
of Antiquity, The Materials for Judging 


arc 
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are prepar'd, and the Foundations of 
Knowledge are laid to their Hands z why 
then may they not be allowed to''en- 
large the Model, and Beautifie the Sru- 
Qture? They View in a betrer'Light than 
their Predeceſſors, and have-more leiſure 
to. examine, to poliſh and refine. Be- 
{ides, it the Point was try'd by Antiquity, 
Antiquity. would loſe it. For the preſent 
Age is really the Oldeſt, and has the larg- 
et Experience to plead. 

Eutrop. If you pleaſe I'll go on to a 
third Misfortune incident to Old Age, and 
that is Covetouſneſs. This, I confets, looks 
like ſo great a Paradox, that nothing but 
matter of Fa& could force me to believe 
it, Thaveleſs Time to ſtay' in the World, 
and leſs Capacity to enjoy it; therefore I 
muſt” love it better than ever : What tort 
of Reaſoning is this? To what purpoſe 
ſhould a Man graſp fo hard when he can 
take the leaſt hold ? Why ſhould he make 
himſelf uveaſy with fo ill a Grace ? Who 
could imagine that Appetite ſhould thus 
exceed Digeſtion, and that the Age of 
Wiſdom (hould make 10 prepoſterous a 
Judgment ? If there were any jul} tears 
of Poverty, or the Proviſion was mode- 
rate, twas ſomething. Fore-ſight and 
Frugality are good Things, But alas |! 

Cove- 
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Covetouſneſs in old People is often unfur- 
niſhed with theſe Excuſes 

Phil. Had you thought fit, I could have 
liked a Reaſon upon the Cauſe, as well as 
a Declamation upon the Ef, 

Exirep. To ſatisfie you, I'll give you my 
Conjefture: You know Ape 1s not vigo« 
rous enough for Buſineſs and Fatiguing. 
"Tis no Time to work up an Eſtate in, or 
to repair a Miſadventure. - A ftrain in an 
old Man's Fortune, like one in his Limbs, 
is ſeldom out-grown. And where La- 
bour is impracticable, and Recovety de- 
ſpaired of, Parſimony has the better Co» 
lour. Old: Perſons are apt to: dread a 
Misfortune more than others.. They have 
obſerved how: Prodigality is puniſhed, and 
Poverty negleAted : Theſe Inſtances hang 
like Executions before them, and often 
fright them into the other Extream. They 
are ſenſible their Strength decays, and 
their Infirmities —_ : and therefore 
conclude their Supplies ſhould encreaſe 
too. They are beſt acquainted with the 
Uncertainty of Things, and the Deceit- 
fulneſs of Perſons. They know People 
won't do their Duty out of meer good 
will, that Obſervance muſt be purchaſed, 
and that nothing Engapges like Intereſt 
and' ExpeQaation, Now the natural Dit- 


fidence, and Anxiouſneſs of Ape, is apt 
to 


—— 
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ro preſs the Reaſons of Frugaliry too far, 
to be over-apprehenfive of an Accident, 
and guard with too much Concern. Their 
Blood grows cool and difpirited 3 And un- 
leſs they relieve themſelves by generous 
Thinking, they'll be in danger of falling 
into exceflive Cares, unnecethary Provi- 
fions, and little Management. I have now 
laid the hardeſt of the Caſe before you. 
Theſe are the worſt Diſeaſes of Age; And 
yet not fo formidable neither,but that Pru- 
dence and Precaution may prevent them. 

Phil. IT hope fo too, However your 
Inference from the decay of Conſtitution, 
does not pleaſe me; Becauſe, I doubt, 
there is ſomething more in it than what 
you mentioned. 

Extrop. Pray what doyou mean? 

Phil. Why, V'm affraid a Man may 
live ſo long till he wants Spirits to main- 
tain his Reaſon, and to Face an honour- 
able Danger. Some People will under- 
take to Bleed, or Faſt a Man into Cowar- 
dice. Now if this may be done, the Con- 


ſequence may be untoward. For the dif 


advantages of Age ſeem no lefs than et- 
ther of theſe Experiments. This Thought 
has ſometimes made me uneaſy. For 
what can be more wretched chan to fur- 
vive the beſt part of our Character, and 
cloſe upour Lives in Diſgrace ? 

M Eutrop, 
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Euzrop. A Concern fo generous 5 yours 
needs not fear the Event. Relo!i3tion 
lies more in the Head. than in the ers, 
A brave Mind is: always Impregnat.c. 
True Courage is the Reſult Go Reakin, 
ing. A juſt Senſe of Honqur, and 
Intamy, of Duty and Religion, will car- 
ry us farther than all the Force of Me- 
chaviſm. The Strength of the Muſcles, 
and the Ferment of the Humours, are no- 
thing toit. Innocence of Life, and Con- 
ſciouſnels of Worth, and great ExpeQta- 
tions, will do the Buſineſs alone. Theſe 
Ingredients make a richer Cordia! than 
Youth can prepare. They. warm the 
Heart at 80, and ſeldom fail in the Ope- 
ration. Socrates was advanced to the 
common Period of Life at his Tryal. But 
the Chilneſs of his Blood Jid not make 
him ſhrink from his Notions. He aQed 
up to the height of his Philoſophy, and 
drank off his Hemolock without the leaſt 
Cogcern. Elazar, a Jewilh Scribe, was 
an older Man than he, and yet behav'd 
himſelt with admirabe Fortitude under 
Extremity of Torture. ( Maccab. ) St. Ie> 
natizs and Polzcarp were Martyrs after 80, 
and as tcarlcls as Lions, In Military Men 
Inſtances of this kind are numerous ; 
though 1 gon's thiak Courage. altogether 
ſo welltry'din a Field, as at a Stake. 


Phil. 
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Phil,, The Reaſon of your Opinion, 

Eutrop. Becaule in a Battel, the encou- 
raging Muſick, the examples of Refolu- 
tion, the univerſal Tumult, will ſcarcely 
give a Man leave or leiſure to be a Co- 
ward. Beſides, the hopes of Eſcaping are 
*no ordinary Support. , Of, this we have a 
tamous Inſtance in Mareſchal Biron. No 
Perfon Living could be braver in the Field 
than He. And when he was afterwards 
\Tryed for "Freaſon, his Spirit ſeem'd ra- 
ther too big than otherwiſe. He uſed 
the King roughly, and out-raged , his 
Judges, and appeared fortified at a won- 
dertul rate., But when Death came near 
him, and he faiv the Blow was not to be 
avoided, he ſunk into AbjeCtion ; and 
dyed much to the diſadvantage. of his 
Character. We - w 

Now as to outward Appearance, the 
Cale of Martyrdom .s: tft ſame , with 
chat of the Duke of Birox's, atid of- 
tentimes much harder. Here 1s the cer- 
tainty of Death, the Terror of the Exe- 
cution, and the [gnominy of the Puniſh- 
ment. And beſides all this, leiſure and 
cool Thoughts to conternplate the Melan- 
choly Scene.. la earneſt, theſe are all 
trying Circutnſtances, and make the dif- 
parity of the Proof very vilible. 


M 2 Phil, 
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Phil. I can't deny what you ſay. But 
tho' a Soldier can't diſtinguiſh himſelf ſo 
well-as a Martyr, he may do enough 
to'ſhew himſelf no Coward. If you pleaſe, 
let us have an Inſtance or two from the 
Camp, to the Point in hand. 

Eutrop. That you may a Hundred, were” 
it neceſlary. I ſhall mention a few. To 
come to our own Times. The Baſha of 
Buds, when it was laſt taken, was upwards 
of 70. But this did not hinder him from 
any Military FunQtion : Like Ana, he 
was Snow a Top, bur all Fire within. 
For after a noble Defence he dy'd fighting 
upon the Breach. The late Prince of 
Conde, the Duke of Luxemburgh, and Ma- 
reſchal Schombergh, were old Generals. 
For all that, upon an occaſion, they would 
Charge at the Head of the Army with 
all the Hegg and Forwardnels of the 
youngeſt Cavalier. In ſhort, Courage 
is at no time impraQicable. Providence 
has dealt more liberally with Mankind, 
chan to make any AQtion neceſſary, which 
is Mean. 

Phil. I am glad to hearit ; You have 
reconciled me to Age much better than I 
was before. To deal freely, Cowardiſe 
makes a Man fo inſignificant, and betrays 
him to ſuch wretched Praiſes, that I 
dreaded the Thoughts of it. If you pleaſe 

now, 
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now, let's go on to the Privileges of Ho- 
nour, and examine how the claim is made 
out. 

Eutrop. That Age hasa peculiar Right 
to Regard, is paſt diſpute : Nature teach- 
es it, Religon enjoyns it, and Cuſtom has 
made it good. And in my Opinion, the 
Reaſons of the Privilege are very fatisfa- 
Qtory. -For | 

Firſt, Old Age is moſt remarkable for 
Knowledge and Wiſdom. . When we firſt 
come into the World, we are unimproved 
in both parts of our Nature : Neither our 
Limbs,nor Underſtandings,are born at their 
full Length, but grow up to their ſtature 
by gradual Advances. 

Phil, So much the better: For if we 
were Infants in our Bodies, and Men in 
our Souls, at the ſame time, we 1{nould 
not like it. The Weakneſs, the Reſtraints, 
the Entertainment, and the Diſcipline ofthe 
firſt Years, would reliſh but indifferently - 
A Spirit of Age could hardly bear ſuch. 
Uſage. Methinks I ſhould be loath to 
Tranſmigrate into a Child , or lie ia a 
Cradle, with thoſe few Things I have in 
my Head. 

Euwop. You are ſafe enough. But to 
return: For the Reaſons above-mention- 
ed; Thoſe who have had the longeſt time 
to furniſh and improve in, muſt be the 

M 3 wiſe(t 
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wiſeſt People : T mean,generdlly ſpeaking; 
where'- Care- and other Advantages. are 
equal. Men ot Years have ſcen greater 
vatiety' of Events 5 have more Opportu- 
nities of remarking Humoutsand Ihtereſts: 
Who then can be fo proper ' ta drizw the 
Mgget of Prattife, and ſtrike: out the 
Finesof Bulineſs and Converſation? The 
Hiſtory of themſelves is not unferviceable. 
The Revolutions' at Home will 'open the 
Scene 1n.a preat Meaſure. ' Thusthey may 
trace therr Aﬀions'to the firſt Exerciſes of 
Rtaſbn.  Thiswill ſhew themt the Diſtin- 
tons of Life; 'and the Complexion of eve- 
ry Period: How Novelty pleafes, and In- 
clinatjons vary With the' Progrels of Age: 
And 'thus witk'Tome regard' to the diver- 
firies of Circuniftance; with ſorhe Allow- 
2nee' for Cuſtom and Government, for 
Fortune and Edacation, for Sex _—_— 
Xr/they may give probable gueſſes at the 
Fn of Li Nature : They may 
re the-Meaving, and interpret the Be- 
Kiviour, fad Ealeulace the Pathons of 
thoſe they converſe with. Theſe Lights 
wilkalmoft force a Proſpe& mto the Heart, 
and bring the Thoughts into View. This 
Advantage +is of great Ute, It ' helps ns to 
Diſcover, and to, Pleaſe, Ir. directs'us nt 
our Application,.”and often "prevents - us 
from dving, or ie&iving/an*Tiury:' = ap? 
ener , 
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therz Old Perſons have the beſt Opportn- 
nities for reviewing their :Opinions, and 
bringing their Thoughts to a ſecond Teſt, 
For trying what they took upon Truſt, and 
correQting the Errors of Education, And 
thus their Judgment becomes more exatt : 
They may know more Things, and know 
them better, and more uſefully than athers. 

This will appear farther by conſidering 
A ſecond Advantage of Old Age ;;and 
that is, freedom from violent Paſſions. 
This Advantage is partly the effect: of 
Conviction and Experience. The danger 
is' conſider'd better, and the Indecency 
more diſcover'd than formerly. The Con- 
ſtirution likewiſe contriburesits Share.: The 
Current of the Blood moves more gently, 
and the Heart of the Spirits abate. This 
Change makes the Mind more abſolute,and 
the Counſels of Reaſon better regarded. 
Ihe Objetand the Faculty are eater parted. 
And thus the exceſles of Anger and Delire 
grow leſs intemperate. Whereas younger 
People, as they are apt to contrive amiſs, 
ſo they often jail in the Execution. Their 
Proſpett is too ſhort for the one, and their 
Paſtions too ſtrong forthe other. Etther 
they are impatient to wait, or purſue too 
far, or divert too ſoon : Andthus the De- 
figa-often miſcarries. But Age views the 
Undertaking on all ſides, and makes fewer 
M 4 Omiſh- 
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Omifſions in the Scheme : It computes 
more exaQly upon H and Fears, and 
weighs Difficulty nel with better 
Judgment. Now Men have Temper to 
ſtay for the Ripeneſs of Things; they don't 
over-drive their Buſineſs, nor fly off to 
unſeaſonable Pleaſure. They can at- 
tend with Patience, and hold on with Con- 
ſtancy. In ſhort, this is the time in 
which the Mind is moſt Diſcerning 
and Diſpaſſionate; furniſhed with the 
beſt Materials for Wiſdom, and beſt dif- 
poſed to uſe them. For theſe Reaſons 
Men of Years have generally been thought 
the moſt proper to preſide in Councils, 
and to have the Direction of Aﬀairs. Ari- 
feotle, as I remember, obſerves, that odds 
in Underſtanding ſeems to give a natural 
Right to Command. Corporal Force is a 
Miniſterial Talent, and ought to be under 
Government. If this Priviledge needed 
Preſcription ; we have all the Advantage 
of Time and Place. Age has ſet at the 
Helm {o long, that the Name of Office 
and Authority is derived from thence ; 
Witneſs the Jewiſh Elders, the Spartan 
Tepwolz, the Roman Senate, and the Saxon 
Aldermen, Not, but that younger. Peo- 
ple were ſometimes joyn'd in the Commil- 
fion. This Favour was ſometimes earlier 
beſtowed, either as a Reward to extraor- 
| dinary 
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dinary Merit, or indulged to Quality, for 
Diſcipline and Improvement. Matters of 
Moment eſpecially ſhould be managed 
with Condu& and Temper 3 brought un- 
der the beſt Regulation; and put into the 
wiſeſt Hands. *Tis true, Orderand Right 
muſt not be diſturb'd ; but where there is 
Liberty to chuſe, Age has the cleareſt 
Pretences, and ſtands faireſt for the Ho- 
nour. There is a great Deference due to 
the Judgment of Tears; their bare Aﬀer- 
mation and Authority ſhould have its 
weight; eſpecially when they Pronounce 
upon their own Experience and Employ- 
ment. Here the Incompliance of our Rea- 
{on ought to be ſuſpe&ed, and nothing but 
Evidence ſhould make us diſſent. 

313. Old Perſons deſerve a more than 
ordinary Regard, becauſe their Perfor- 
mances are ſuppoſed to have been more 
than ordinary ; When nothing to the con- 
trary appears, Juſtice as well as Charity 
will Report kindly, and conclude in fa- 
vour of another. In ſuch Caſes we ſhould 
preſume People have underſtood their Op- 
portunities, and managed their Talent, 
and their Time to advantage. Upon this 
equitable Suppoſition 'twill follow, Thar 
thoſe who 15m lived longeſt, have done 


moſt Good. And is it not reaſonable that 
Returns and Benefits ſhould keep a Pro- 
portion; and that thoſe who have —_ 

moſt, 
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moſt, ſhould receive the faireft Acknow- 
ledgment ? Old Perſons have been u 
Daty a great while, and ſerved the Publick 
upon many - Occaſions. 'They are the Ve 
terans of the State, and ſhould be particu- 
larly confider'd.. The Reaſons of Order 
and Diſcipline, and Merit, require no leſs. 
And fince Power muſt be kept. in a few 
Hands: Since Property won't reach a gene- 
ral Diſtribution; ſince They can't be all 
gratified with Offices and Eſtates, let them 
be paid with Honour. 

Methinks their very Infirmiwes look not 
unbandſomly. They carry ſomething of 
Digaity in them, whca well underſtood. 

ey are not to be wholly attributed to 
the Force of Time : But partly to their ge- 
nerous Labours, to that conitant Fatigue 
of Buſineſs, to .thax Expence of Thought 
and... Spirit, for the Publick+ Advantage, 
Let not the Alterations in their Perſon 
be meerly thrown.upon Ape,. and reſolved 
into Decay. Let's rather conſider them'as 
honourable Scars, Marks of Hardſhip and 


»Sw# am & 


and(1Brceding,j and! good , Nature, ſhould 
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make us refpettful to Age: An old Man 


muſt ſhortly take his finak Leave, and im- 


bark for a'Foreign Country; And there« 


fore ſhould be: treated with the Ceremony 


of a departmg Friend. We ſhould dg 
ſomething. to ſhew that we are loath to 
loſe him, -and wiſh him happy in his Re- 
moval. Beſides, ſomething of Regard- is 
due' to his Condition: We ſhbould.divert 
the Senſe of his Declenfion, ſupport his Spi- 
rits by Obſervance, and keep him ealfy. by 
obliging Behaviour. 

. Phil. 1 contels, I think 'you have done 
fome Juſtice ro- Age : You have proved. its 
Privileges, and ſertled: the Preference, up- 
on' Grounds: not unſatisfactory. But ſup» 
poſing the young People {hould:not do us 
Right; can't we relieve:our ſelves without 
ſtanding to their Courteſy ? 

'* Eutrop. Yes ; There are two Things will 
do-us a-Kindneſs. - Firſt we may conſider, 
that the Declenfions of Age are commonly 
very gradual. Like the Shadow of a Dial, 
the Motion-1s too flow for the:Eye to take 
notice of. Could the Decays in us be 
mark'd' through all their Progreſs, Life 
would be more uneafy, But a Man looks 
at Night, - as :he-did in the Morning, He 
does not'fee that when hecis paſt his Prime ; 
Nis Vigour-is perpetually wearing off, that 
the Bload'grows leſs florid;-and the-Spirits 
Lþ abate :; 
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abate: That no day comes but impairs the 
Strength, and cramps the Motion, and tar- - 
niſhes the Colour, and makes us worſe for 
Service and SatisfaQtion. than we were be- 
fore; But our Senſes are not fineenoughto 
perceive the Lefſſening, and fo all goestole- 
rably well. If we were thrown out of our 
Youth, as we are ſometimes out of our For- 
tune, all at once ; it would ſenſibly touch us. 
To go to Bedat Thirty, and riſe with all the 
Marks of Eighty, would try one's Patience 
pretty ſeverely. But we walk dowa the Hill 
{o very gently, that the Change of Situation 
is ſcarcely perceiv'd, till we are near the 
Bottom. This Advantage lies ready to our 
Hands, and wants little Improvement. But 
the other which remains, and is the moſt 
conſiderable, depends upon ConduQ. 

Phil. Pray let's hear it. 

Eutrop. Why, if we would enter upon 
Ape with Advantage, we muſt take care 
to be regular and ſignificant 1n.our Youth. 
This is the way to make both the Mind 
and the Body more eaſy. 1ſay the Body, 
for Intemperance -antedates ' Infirmities, 
and doubles. them... It revenges its own 
Exceſſes, and plunges us ſooner and deeper 
in [the Mire, than otherwiſe we ſhould 
fall... He that would have his Health hold 
out, muſt:not Live:t00 faſt. A Man ſhould 
Husband 'his'Confſticution, 'and not throw 


it 
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It away till he has done Living, if he can 
help ir. Not to provide thus far is ro be- 
tray our Senſes, and prove falſe te the In- 
tereſt of Eaſe and Pleaſure. And as'to 
the Mind, a well managed Life will be 'of 
great Service. Such a Perſon will be 
more diſengag'd from the Entertaiaments 
of Senſe, and not miſs his Youth ſo much 
as anorher. He won't be troubled -with 
impracticable Wiſhes, but Strength and De- 
fire will fall off together. The Powers of 
Reaſon will improve by Exerciſe ; and he 
that has governd a ftronger Appetite, 
will eaſily govern a weaker. In ſhort, it 
we would be well provided we muſt be- 
gin betimes. Habits of Virtue, and 
handſom Petformances, are the beſt Pre- 
paratives. Let's lay in a ſtock of good 
AQtions before-hand. Theſe will ſecure 
our Credit without, and oor Peace within. 
Are the ſpaces of Life not ill fill'd up? 
Is the World: the better for us? Have we 
any ways anſwer'd the Bountics of Pro- 
vidence, and the Dignity of our Nature ? 
Theſe Queſtions well anſwer'd, will be 
a ſtrong Support to Age; they'll keep off 
a great part of the weight of it z and make 
a Mag's Years fit eaſy upon him. The 
Mind has a mighty Influence upon the 
Body ; and operates either way, accord- 
ing to the quality of Reflexion. The dit- 
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-orders of Paftion or Guile, enflame a Di- 
ſtemper, envecom a Wound, 'and boil up 
the Blood to:a-Feaver.; They often baffle 
the Vertue of Drugs and the Preſcriptions 
of Art. On jthe- other-hand 5 Whea the 
Review pleaſes, when we canlook back- 
ward. and forward with 'Delight; tg be 
thus ſatisfied and compoſed,..is almoſt a 
Cure of it (elf, 'Tis true, a good. Con- 
ſcience won't make a. Man' Immortal. 
But- yet the quiet of his Mind olten keeps 
him from wearing-out ſo faſt. '' It ſmooths 
his Paſſage tothe other World, and makes 
him flide into the. Grave by a more gentle 
and inſeofible! Motion. And when the 
Body is ſhaken . with Diſeaſes, when it 
bends under Time. or Accident, and ap- 
pears juſt finking into Rune ; ?tis- ſome- 
times ftrangely ſupported from within. 
The Man 1s propd up by the Strength 
of Thought ; and Lives upon- the Chear- 
fulneſs and Vigour of his Spirit. . 

Even Vanity, when itrongly impreſs'd, 
apd luckily direGted, will go 'a:great way. 
Thus Epicure in Tally tells' us, that the 
pleafure of his Writings, and:the hopes of 
his Memory, abated the: ſharpneſs of his 
Pains, -and made the Gout, and the Stone, 
almoſt ſleep upon: thim. 

Phil. Epicurws 'had a ſtrong Fancy: : 


Though I muſt owa that pleaſant Retro- 
ſpeQions, 


———— 
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ſpeftions, and eaſy Thoughts, 'and com- 
fortable Preſages, are admirable Opiates : 
They help ro afſwage the! Anguiſh, and dif- 
arm the Diſtemper; and almoſt make; a 
Man deſpiſe his Miſery. However I'm 
{till a litcle concern'd chat I muſt go leſs 
and leſsevery day, and do the ſame things 
over again with abatements of Satisfa&tion. 
To live only to Nurfe up Decays, to feel 
Pain, and wait upon Diſeaſes, is ſomewhat 
troubleſom and inſignificant. 

Exutrop. Pardon me there ! Not inſigni- 
ficant, it it ſhould happen fo. 

To bear Sickneſs with Decency, is a 
noble Inftance of Fortitude. He- that 
, Charges an Enemy does not ſhew himſelt 
more brave, than he that grapples hand- 
{omly with a Diſeaſe. To do this without 
abject Complaints 3 without Rage , and 
Expoſtulation, 1s a glorious Combat. To 


be proof againſt Pain, is the cleareſt Mark ” 


of Greatneſs - - It ſets a Man above the 
dread of Accidents. ?Tis'a State of Li- 


berty and Credit, He that's thus fenced, 


needs not fear nor flatter any thing. He 
that diſtinguiſhes. himſelf upon thefe Oc- 
caſions, and keeps up the” Superiority of 
his Mind, is2 Conquetor, \though he dyes 
for't ; and rides in Triumph into the other 
World. And: when : we are engag'd in 
theſe honourable Exerciſes, and proving 


the 
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the moſt formidable Evils to be tolerable z 
are we Inſignificant all this while ? Thus 
to teach Reſignation and Greatneſs, and 
appear in the hights of Paſſive Glory, 1s, 
. I hope, to live to ſome purpoſe. Other 
Performances, I grant, are more agree- 
able ; but pofhbly none more uſeful. Be- 
tides every one has not this Tryal. Some- 
times the Senſes are worn up, and the 
Materials for Pain are ſpent, and the Bo- 
dy is grown uncapable of being pleaſed, 
or troubled in any great degree, To re- 
lieve youa little farther ; give me leave to 
add, That the more we fink into the In- 
firmities of Age, the nearer we are to Im- 
mortal Youth. All People are Young in 
the other World. That State is an Eter- 
nal Spring, ever freſh and flouriſbing. 
Now to paſs from Midnight into Noon 
on the ſudden: To be Decrepid one mi- 
nute, and all Spirit and Attivity the nexr, 
muſt be an entertaining Chavge. Call 
you this Dying ? The abuſe of Language ! 
To fly thus iwiftly from one Extream to 
another ; To have Life flow in like a Tor- 
rent, at the loweſt Ebb, and fill all the 
Chanels at once; This muſt be a Service 
to the Caſe in -hand. For this Reaſon old 
People will go off with advantage. Attheir 
firſt arrival they ſeem likely to be more ſen- 
ſible of the difference, They ſeem berter 

prepar*d 
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prepar'd to rellſh Liberty , and Vigour , 
and Indolence, than others. The Hard- 
{hip of their former Condition rewards 
its own Trouble. It burniſhes their Hap- 
pineſs, and awakens the Mind to take 
hold of it. Health after Sickneſs, and 
-—gg upon Poverty, gives double Plea» 
ure. 

In ſhort, Phzlebizs to be affraid of grow- 
ing Old, is to be aftraid of growing Wile, 
and being immortal. As it we could be 
happy too ſoon! Pray what is there in 
this World to make us fond of ? None yet 
were ever fully pleaſed with it. It the 
Publick Intereſt was generally purſu- 
ed, and Men did their beſt to make each 
other happy, it would not do. Our Ideas 
of Satisfaction can meet with aothing to 
anfwer them. And as long as Fancy out- 
ſhines Nature, and Thoughts are too big 
for Things, we ſhall always be craving. 
I could draw up a Scheme of Happinels, 
if 1 could have it as ealily , that ſhould 
Mortifie the moſt fortunate Ambition 3 
kill Alexander with Envy, and make Ce- 
ſar pineaway at his own Littlenels. And 
do we imagine God would make an Ap- 
petite wirhout an Objet ? Muſt we be al- 
ways wiſhing for Impoſſibilities, and 
languiſh after an everlaſting Nothing ? 
No, Philebws, the Being of Happineſs is 

N More 
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more than a Dream. There are Enter- 
tainments which will carry up to Deſire, 
and fill up all the Vacancies of the Mind. 
But theſe Things are not to be met with 
here. One would think we ſhould be glad 
to go upon a farther Diſcovery ; and that 
Curioſity ſhould almoſt carry us into the 
other World. Happineſs is ſure well worth 
our Enquiry. Who would not try the 
moſt unknown Paths in ſearch of ſo noble 
an Obje& ? Who would not look into all 
the Regions of Nature 3 travel over the 
Sky, and make the Tour of the Univerſe ? 
And can we then be ſorry to ſee our 
Voyage fixt, and ftart back when we are 
juſt Embarking ? This is to be overfond 
of our Native Country, and to hang about 
Life a little too meanly. 

Phil. I thank you. Iperceive my Ap- 
prehenfions were unreaſonable. Age has 
no ſuch formidable Aſpect, as I ſuppoſed. 
Iam now convinced, that if the other 
parts of Life have been well managed, this 
will prove tolerable enough. 
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PLEASURE. 


"T*Hat Pleaſure , preciſely conſider'd , 

is an Advantage, muſt be granted 

by the molt ſevere Philoſophy: "Tis the 
principal Intendment of Nature, and the 
ſole object of Inclination. Every thing 
Good, is ſo tar delirable. And why is ir 
{o? Becauſe it affords a Satisfaftion to him 
that hasit. The only Reaſon why Berg, 
is better than Not Being ; is becauſe of the 
agreeable Perceptions we have in the firſt, 
which are impothible in the latter. With- 
out Pleaſure either in Hand, or in Remain- 
- der, Life is no Bleſſing, nor Exiftence 
worth the owning. Were I ſure never to 
be pleaſed, my next Bufineſs Thould be to 
unwiſh my {elt, and pray for Annihilation. 
For if I have nothing which delights me 
in my Bene, the very Senſe of it muſt be 
unacceptable; and then I had better be 
without it. He that can prove himſelf 
Something, by no other Argument than 
Paiz, will be glad to be rid of the Conclu- 
fion. For to ſuppoſe that Miſery is prefera- 
ble to Not Being, 1s, I believe, the wild- 
N 2 eſt 
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eſt Thought that ever entred the Imagi- 
nation. A very ſhort Fit of Torture, and 
Deſpair, would convince the-moſt Obſti- 
rate : Now though there are Degrees of 
Happineſs or Miſery, there is no Middle 
between them. A Man mult feel one or 
the other. That which ſome Philoſophers 
call Indolence, 1s properly a State of Plea- 
ſure. For though ihe Satisfaftion may be 
ſomewhat Drowly, yet, like the firſt ap- 
proaches. of Sleep, it ftrikes ſmooth and 
gently upon the Senſe. To return; 'tis 
Pleaſure, which is the laſt and fartheſt 
Meaning of every reaſonable Ation. *Tis 
upon this Score chat the Husband-man La- 
bours, and the Soldier Fights; and all the 
Hazards and Difticultics of Lite are ander- 
gone, Wealth and Honour, and Power, 
as Topping as they ſeem, are but Miniſte- 
rial to SativfaFion. They are ſuppoled to 
furniſh a Man's Perſon, and fx him in a 
Place of Advantage. They tced his Ap- 
petites, and execute his Will, aud make 
him valuable in his own Opinion, and in 
that of his Neighbour's. Theſe Services 
they promiſe at leaſt, which makes them 
{o earneſtly deſired : *Tis Pleaſure which 
reconciles us to Pain, Who would ſub- 
mit to the Nauſecouſneſs of Meaicine, or 
the Torture of the Swrgeon ; were it not for 


the Satisfation of receiving our Limbs, 
and 
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andour Health ? Pleaſure is purſued where 
it ſeems molt renounced, and aimed ateven 
in Selt-denial. All voluntary Poverty , 
all the Diſciptne of Pennance, and the 
Mortifications of Religion, are undertaken 
upon this Uiew- A good Maa 1s content- 
ed with hard Vſage at preſent, that he 
may take his Pleaſure in the other World. 
In ſhort, To diſpute the Goodnefs of Plea- 
ſure, 1s to deny Experiment, and contra- 
dit Senſation, which is the higheſt Evi- 
dence. 

But there needs no more tobe ſaid inre- 
commendation of Pleaſure. The greateſt 
danger is, leaſt we ſhould value it roo much, 
The Seaſon, the ObjeF, and the Proportion, 
are all Circumſtances of Importance : A 
failure in any of them ſpoils the Entertain- 
mens. He that buys his Satisſation at the 
Expence of Duty and Diſcretion, is ſure to 
over purchaſe. When Virtue is ſacrificed 
to Appetite, Repentance mult follow, and 
that 1s an uneaſy Palſion. All unwarrant- 
able Delights have an ill Ferewel, and de- 
ſtroy thoſe that are greater. The main 
Reaſon why ve have Reſtraints clap'd up- 
on us, is becauſe an unbounded Liberty 
. would undo us. If we examine Religion, 
we ſhall find few Attions forbidden , 
ur ſuch as are naturally prejudicial to 
Healih, to Reaſon, or Sogety. The Hea- 
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then Philoſophers, excepting ſome few of 
the Cyrenaicks, and Epicureans, were all 
agreed in the folly of torbidden Pleaſure, 
They thought the very Queſtion ſcanda- 
tous; and that it was in effe& to diſpute, 
whether *twere better to be a Maz, or a 
Beaſt. 

The general Diviſion of Pleaſure, is into 
that ofthe Mind, and the other of the Eo- 
dy. The former is the more valuable up- 
on ſeveral Accounts. I ſhall mention ſome 
of them. 

1ſ. The Cauſes of theſe SatisfaGtions 
are more reputable than the' other. Corpo» 
real Pleaſures are comparatively Ignoble. 
They ſeem founded in Want ard Imper- 
fection. There muſt be ſomething of Un- 
eaſineſs to introduce them, and make rhem 
welcome. When the Pain of Hunger 1s 
once over, Eating 1s but a heavy Entertain- 
ment. The Senſes are ſome of them 10 
mean that they ſcarce reliſh any thing, bur 


_ - what they Beg for. But Rational Delights 


have a better Original : They ſpring from 
noble Speculations, or generous Actions; 
from Enlargements of Knowledge, or 10- 
ſtances of Virtue; from '{omething which 
argues Worth, and Greatneſs, and-'{m- 

provement. 
2ly. The Satisfa&tions of the Mind 'art 
more at command, A Man-may think-ot 
a 
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a handlom Pertormance, or a Notion , 
which pleaſes himat his leiſure. This Enter< 
tainment 1s ready with little Warning or 
Expence. A ſhort Recollection brings it 
upon the Stage, brightens the Idea, and 
makes it ſhine as much as v hen 'twas firſt 
ſtamp'd upon the Memory. Thoughts, 
take up no Room. When they are nghtr, 
they atiord a portable Pleaſure. One may 
Travel with it without any trouble, -or In» 
cumbrance. The Caſe with the Body is 
much otherwiſe. Here the SatisfaQtion 1s 
more confin'd to Circumſtance of Place, 
and moves in a narrower Compaſs. We 
cannot have a plcaſant Tafte or Smell, un- 
teſs the ObjeF and the Sexſe, are near toge- 
ther. A little Diſtance makes the Delight 
withdraw, and vaniſh like a Phantoſm. 
'Fhere 1s no Pertuming of the Memory, or 
zegaling the Palate with the Fancy. Tis 
true, we have ſome faint confuſed Notices 
of theſc abſent Delights, but then *cis Ima- 
gination, and not Senſe, which giveth it. 
I grant the Eye and Ear command farther, 
but till theſe have their Limits. And be- 
ſides, they can only reach an Objett Pre- 
ſent, but not make it ſo. Whereas the 
Mind, by a fort of natural Magick, raiſes 
the Ghoſt of a departed Pleaſure, and makes 
it appear without any dependence upon 
Space, or Time.- Now the almoſt Omm- 
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preſence of an Advantage, is a Circum- 
ſtance of Value; it gives opportunity for 

Uſe and Repetition, aud makes it ſo much | 
the more one's own. 

3aly. IntellcQual Delights are of a nobler 
kind than the other. They belong to Be- 

#ngs of the higheſt Order. They are the 
Iaclination of Heaven, and the Entertain- 
ments of the Deity. Now God knows the 
choiceſt Ingredients of Happineſs ; He can | 
command them without Difficulty, and 
compound them to Advantage. Omnipo- 
tence and Wiſdom, will certainly furniſh | 
out the richeſt Materials for its own Con- | 
tcentment, Tis natural for every Being to 
graſp at PerfeCtion,and ro give it (clt all the 
SatisfaQions within Thought and Power. 
Since theretore Contemplation 1s the De- 
light of the Deity, we may be aſſured the 
Flower and Exaltation ot tlils, lics 1n the 
Opcration of the Mind. 

To go no higher than the Standard of 
Humanity. Methinks the SattsfaCtions of 
the Mind are of a biighter Complexion, 
and appear with a diſtinguiſhing Greatneſs. 
"There 1s anoching of Hurry and Miſtinels 
in them. The Perceptions are all clear, and 
ſtay for Peruſal and Admiration. The 
Scene is oreſs'd up like a Triumph,the Fan- 
cy is Illuminated, and the Show marches on 
with Dignity and State. If the Senles bave 

any ; 
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aiy Advantage, it lies in the Strength of 
the Imprefſion. But this point may be 
fairly diſputed. When the Mind is well 
awaken'd, and grown up to the Pleaſures 
of Reaſon, they are ſtrangly afteting. The 
Luxury of Thought, ſeems no leſs than that 
of the Palate : "The diſcovery of a great In- 


vention, may be as moving as Epicuriſm, 


The Entertainments of P/ato were as highly 
{caſon'd, as thoſe of Apicius. And Archi- 
medes, by his Behaviour, ſeems to have 
paſſed his time as pleaſantly, as Sardanaps- 
lus. The Charms of Authority, made Cato 
aver, that Oid Age was none of the moſt 
undiverting Periods of Life. And in ali 
hkelihood the Victory at Pharſalia, tranſ- 
ported Ceſar beyond all the Delights of 
the Roman Court. 

The Senſes ſeem not to be built ſtrong 
enough for any great Force of Pleaſure. A 
ſudden Excels ot Joy has ſometimes prov'd 
Mortal. 'Tis as dangerous as Gun-powder. 
charge too high, and you ſplit the Barrel, 
It flaſhes too hard upon the tender Organ. 
and ſtupifies more than pleaſes. To look 
upon the Sun ſtrikes us blind. Thus a 
glorious Appearance from the other World, 
has often over-ſet the beſt Men. Nature 
ſunk under the Correſpondence, and was 
too weak to bear the Luſtre of the __ 
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The Body was not made to be Maſter in 
this Afﬀair. This may appear from Self- 
demal, which has a mixture of ſomething 
agreeable. *Tis a Pleaſure to refuſe one. 
To arreſt an importunate Appetite, to (i- 
lence the Clamour of a Paffion ; and repel 
an Aflault upon our Virtue, is a noble In- 
ſtance of Force, a handſome proof of Tem- 
per and Diſcretion. A brave Mind muſt 
be entertain'd by ſurveying its Conqueſts, 
and. being conſcious of its Soveraignty. 
And thus by trequent Reſiſtance, and ge- 
nerous 'Thinking,' the Forbearance grows 
an Equivatkent'to Fruition. And that which 
at firlt was almoſt too big for Oppoſition, 
is at laſt too firtle for Notice. 'Thele Sa- 
tisfations 'of Reſtraint, are a fair proof of 
the Diſtin&ion of Soul and Body. And that 
we are made up of fomerhing greater than 
Matter and 'Motion. For that CAtomes 
ſhould Diſcipline themſclves at this rate, 
check their own agreeable Progreſs, and 
clap one another under Hatches ; 1s very 
unconceiweable. - Arowwes don't ule to be 10 
croſs as this comes to. | 

Pleaſure,of what kind ſoevers nothing but 
an:Agrcement between the Object and the 
Facuify. This Deſcription well applied, will 
give us the true Height of our ſelves,and tell 
aus what/ſizewe are of. If little Things will 
pleaſe us,we may conclude we are none ofthe 
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bigeſt People. Children are as well known 
by their Diverſions, as their Starure. Thoſe 
Satisfactions which require Capacity and 
Uanderitanding to reliſh them, which either 
ſuppoſe Improvement, or promote it, are 
of the better ſort. On the other ſide: To 
be pleaſed with Gawdinels in Habit, with 
Gingles and falſe Ornament 1n Diſcourſe, 
with antick Motions and Poſtures, is a ſign 
that the Inclinations are trifling, and the 
Judgment vulgar and unpoliſh'd. There 
ſhould be ſome what of Greatneſs and Pro- 
portion, and Curiofity-in Things, to juſti- 
he our Appetite, To be gaind by every 
little pretending Entertainment, does but 
{hew our Meaneſs. 

*Tis ſome what ſurpriſing to obſerve 
how eaſily we are ſome times engag'd, and 
one would think, when we are leaſt in 
Humour. For the purpoſe. Here's a Man 
that has lately buried his only Son, and 15 
embarraſs'd with Debts and Diſputes in his 
Fortune : How comes it about that he 1s 
ſo airy and unconcern'd on the ſudden ? 
No Jonger ago than this Morning, he was 
extreamly ſentible of his Misfortune; what 
has made him forget it in ſo ſhort a time ? 
W hy nothing, bur he isjuſt chop'd in wah 
a Pack of Dogs, who are Hunting down a 
Hare, and all Opening upon the View. The 
Man needs no more to change his _—_ 

This 
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hy welt” | 
This Noiſe has drown'd all his Grief : He 


is Cured and made Happy Extempore. And 
if it would laſt, 'twas ſomething. Bur alas, 
tis quickly over. *'Tis a Happineſs with- 
out a Fond: *Tis no more than a little 
mantling of the Spirits upon (ſtirring: A 
Childith Exultation at the Harmony of a 
Rattle. It proceeds not from any thing 
rich or ſolid in Nature : *Tis meer Levity 
of Mind, which fnatches him a little from 
his Miſery.The Cauſe of the Intermifſton is 
uncreditable. The Entertainment is not big 
enough for 'the Occaſion. 'Tis true, the 
trouble is remov'd, and ſo far the Point is 
gain'd. But then the Satisfaftion is fo Fan- 
taltick and Feaveriſh, that the Cure it ſelf 
is an ill Symptom, and almoſt worſe than 
the Diſeaſe: Upon the whole, I think, we 
ought to be concern'd, that ſuch Trifles 
can provoke our Appetite. And that we 
may be tolsd from one State to another, 
by fo weak a Motion. The truth 1s, as we 
manage the Matter, our Diverfions are 
oftentimes more uncreditable than our 
Troubles. However, fince Health is kept 
up, and Melancholy diſcharg'd by theſe 
Amuſements, they may be tolerable egough 
within'a Rule. 'But to purſue them with 
Application, to make them our,Profeſſion, 
and boaſt of our Skill in theſe little Myſte- 
rics, is the way tobe uſeleſs and ridiculous. 
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The Being of Pleaſure, as things ſtand 
at preſent, is very Precarious. Not to 
mention any other Inconveniences, it lies 
terribly expoſed to the Incurſions of Pain. 
And when theſe two Parties happen to 
meet, the Enemy alu ays gets the better, 
Pain 1s a ſtrange domineering Perception, Ic 


forces us into an Acknowledgment of its 


Superiority : It keeps off Satisfattions when 
we have them not, and deſtroys them when 
we have them. The Prick of a Pin, is 
enough to make an Empire iaſipid for the 
time. 


| The Exd of Pleaſure is to ſupport the Of- 


fices of Lite ; To relieve the fatigues of Buſi- 
neſs; To reward a Regular Aftion,and en- 
courage the Continuance. None are allow'd 
this Privilege, but ſuch as keep within the Or- 
der of Nature. *Tis true, it becomes the 
Greatneſs of the Deity,to work by che moſt 
comprehenſive, unvariable Methods ; and 
therefore Satisfaction 1s ryed to certain ge- 
neral Laws, which it isin the liberty of Man 
ro abuſe. Aad when this happens, the F orce 


. of the firſt Decree is not ſuſpended.God does 


not think fit to alter the Courſe of Nature, 
and break through a Chain of Cauſes, to 
puniſh every Mitmanagement. The Sepſes 
turn vpon Capacity and Proportion, not 
upon Juſtice and Property. For inſtance, 
He that ſteals a Dinner may taſte it as 

well, 
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well, as ifit had been his own. If things 
were otherwiſe, Virtue would have no 
Tryal. But let every one take heed, not 
to make bold wich the Divine Eſtabliſh- 
ment, nor Riot in the Liberalitics of Pro- 
vidence. All Exceſles and Miſapplications 
are Uſurpations of Pleaſure, and muſt ex- 
pe& an'after Reckoning. A Man will be 
ſure to pay for them in Repentance, or 


ſomething worſe. 
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retical Pamphlet, Entituled an End to the Socinian Con- 
rroverly, 8. 

Compleat Sers, conliſting of $ Volumes of Letters 
writ by a Turkiſh Spy who lived 45 Years at Paris un- 
diſcovered, giving an,accgunt of the Principal Aﬀairs of 
muope, 18” 7, 1 1 / 
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Books Printed for R, Sare. 


Humane Prudence, or the Are by which a man may 
raife himſelf and Fortune ro Grandure, 1 2 

Moral Maxims and Reflections, written in French by 
the Duke of Rochfoucault, now _ 82, 


Of the Art both of writing and judging of Hiſtory, 
*with Relttefions upon Ancient as well as Modern Hi- 
ftorians. BYFather Le Moyne. 129, 

An Eſſay upon Reaſon, by Sir Geerge Mackenzie, 
12*, 

Death made comfortable, or the way to dye well, 
By Fohn Kettlewel. 127. 

The Paflon's Counſellor, or the Law of Tyths. By 
Sir Simon Depp, 8?, | | 

The Unlawtulneſs of Bonds of Reſignation, 89, Price 
6 d. 

An Anſwer to all the Excuſes and Pretences which 
Men ordinarily make for their not coming ro the Ho- 
ty Sacrament, 8*. Price 3 d. by a Divine of the Church 
of England. 

Remarks on a Book Entiruled, Prince Arthur an He- 
roick Poem, by Mr. Denis, $*. 

Fortune in her Wits, or the Hour of all Men. Writ- 
ten in Spamſh, by Don Fran. de Queveds: and Tranſla- 
red into Engliſh. $*. Price 1 s. 6 d. 

A Gentleman's Religion, Parr rhe II. & IIL. 122. 
Price 1 s, 6 d. 
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